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The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By JOHN MORLEY. 
In three volumes. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1903.) 


THESE volumes are the work of a master. Mr. Morley has 
had a wide field to traverse ; his subject is sufficiently impos- 
ing in itself; he has chosen the way of plain, composed, 
straightforward narrative. He gives his reader credit for 
seriousness ; he exacts from him a steady application ; his 
purpose is to convey to him a grip of fact, and to fix attention 
upon it calmly as fact. The natural man may hunger for a 
little more of the glow and momentum of a great theme; he 
would like to feel, beneath the sober record, something more 
of the tingle of romance. Mr. Morley is wholly regardless of 
such humours. He is lucid and dispassionate. His tone is 
that of a learned counsel whose duty it is to present a case, 
but by no means to incline a judgment. The effect is not a 
little remarkable. It is to remove the matter of one of the 
mest contentious of lives beyond the region of contention, 
and to provide the men of our time, who knew and felt the 
influence of Gladstone, with the materials of a sober and valid 
judgment which the wisdom of the future will not readily 
overthrow. 
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The career of Gladstone presents a somewhat perplexing 
moral problem. The puzzle seems to lie less with him than 
with the volume of opinion of which he was the centre. He 
was followed with devoted attachment, with the kind of 
devotion which few in history have inspired ; he was pursued, 
on the other hand, with bitter and inveterate obloquy. There 
was more in this than the heat engendered by the clash of 
parties. People differ now on problems as grave, but the 
air is less heavily charged with moral passion. The feeling 
with which Gladstone was regarded in many quarters is 
hardly to be distinguished from moral reprobation. Yet this 
reprobation, though real, can hardly have been deep-seated, 
for no sooner had his personality ceased to be a factor in 
affairs than it gave place to feelings of respect and even of 
affection. Men recognized the mighty man of valour, who 
was to go the way of all flesh; they forgot the intrepid, the 
indomitable partisan who had invested the world, and the 
things of the world, with such mighty import. His with- 
drawal seemed to benumb the energies of public life. Heart 
seemed to fade out of the battle, while eyes, long strained 
upon it, were diverted to the figure of the dying chieftain ; 
none in all the world but were found to do him reverence ; 
and no sooner had the breath left his body than one who had 
withstood him continually to the face, who had marshalled 
and swayed the adverse legions, saluted him in words which 
were as beautiful in expression as they were true in fact. 


‘ He will leave behind him, especially to those who have followed 
with deep interest the history of the later years—I might almost say 
the later months of his life—he will leave behind him the memory 
of a great Christian statesman. Set up necessarily on high—the 
sight of his character, his motives, and his intentions would strike all 
the world. They will have left a deep and most salutary influence 
on the political thought and the social thought of the generation in 
which he lived, and he will be long remembered not so much for 
the causes in which he was engaged or the political projects which 
he favoured, but as a great example, to which history hardly furnishes 
a parallel, of a great Christian man’ (iii. 529-30). 


A new perception, short of understanding, but deeply 
felt and clear enough in drift, came to possess the mind of his 
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generation as it watched the rigid self-effacement, the passive 
fortitude, succeeding, as by a natural sequel, to a career of 
enterprise and all renown. Men saw that apart from all 
question of means, his ends had been ‘nothing but the 
greatest and the purest’ (#dzd.); and that he had pursued 
them with the whole power of a personality in which 
humanity itself might properly exult. It has remained for 
Mr. Morley, by a bare, steady recital of fact, to disclose the 
hidden grounds of that perception. The popular estimate of 
Gladstone, broad black or broad white, sufficed for the tough 
needs of politics ; potent though it was, it was a mere abstrac- 
tion, forged on the daily anvil of opinion ; it made up in 
vigour what it lacked in understanding ; understanding, we 
believe, was given to but few men, and those the least con- 
cerned with politics. For the first time Mr. Morley has placed 
within common reach the materials of understanding, and so 
has rendered to his departed leader the truest filial service. 
He exhibits to us a life distinguished, above all things else, 
for its unswerving grasp of principle; a life taking at the 
outset and keeping to the end its true direction ; the life of 
one who was not only a very great, but a wholly honest and 
single-minded man. Without a word of eulogy or apology, 
by an orderly disposition of serried fact, he has set the 
mental and moral probity of Gladstone completely beyond 
attack ; his name henceforth stands for something more than 
a great cause. 

How has Mr. Morley achieved this signal result? By 
perceiving, by following steadily, a single clue. With all 
good men the things of religion, however they may be con- 
ceived, are matters of concern. With Gladstone they 
were more: they were the supreme concern of life. And 
that not only in the interior forum ; they were the principal 
interest of public life. Politics, Science, might labour for the 
mitigation of human ills ; there remained with Religion alone 
the power to touch them in their deepest seat. And the 
religion so possessed of sovereign virtue was not a thing of 
pious dispositions, but of operative, determinate, dogmatic 
belief. Belief was not a vapour, but a moving force; it was 
a spiritual engine designed in view of the work of works, the 
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moulding and the making of men. And it was directed, as it 
had been fashioned, by the Divine Mind. To the Truth, 
which was the substance of it, the individual as such had no 
relation except as a patient, studious, and devout disciple. 
Behind him stood the Church of the ages, scarred and proven 
in fateful conflict. Upon her, as the pillar and ground of the 
Truth, hung the future of all humanity ; to her the Christian, 
the lover of humanity, was bound in an obligation without 
measure. Time, toil, thought, prayer, health, wealth, power, 
repute, every resource at the disposition of a man, were held 
at her call and for her service. It was thus that Gladstone 
held and husbanded his own commanding gifts. 

Those gifts in the beginning were not extraordinary. In 
attaining gradually their surpassing range they were urged 
by moral impulse, and the moral impulse took time to declare 
itself. He was born in 1809—the year of Corunna—of 
pure Scottish ancestry. His father was a leading merchant of 
Liverpool, a Presbyterian become Churchman and builder of 
churches, a Tory devoted to Canning. The influences of his 
home were religious and political, the latter outwardly pre- 
dominating. 


‘ Thave no recollection of being a loving or a winning child ; oran 
earnest or diligent or knowledge-loving child. God forgive me... . 
If I was not a bad boy, I think that I was a boy with a great absence 
of goodness. I was a child of slow, in some points I think of singularly 
slow, development’ (i. 13, 14). 


At twelve he went to Eton. There he owed something to 
Hawtrey, the future headmaster, who laboured so fruitfully 
for the school. 


‘It was entirely due to Hawtrey that I first owed the reception 
of a spark, the divinae particulam aurae, and conceived a dim idea 
that in some time, manner, and degree, I might come to know. 
Even then, as I had really no instructor, my efforts at Eton, down 
to 1827, were perhaps of the purest plodding ever known’ (i. 30). 


For ‘ pure plodding’ read strict and concentrated power of 
work, and we have the key to his steady life-long progress of 
achievement. Among his friends at school was Arthur 


Hallam. 
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‘They clubbed together their rolls and butter and breakfasted in 
one another’s rooms. Hallam was not strong enough for boating, 
so the more sinewy Gladstone used to scull him up to the Shallows, 
and he regarded this toilsome carrying of an idle passenger up 
stream as proof positive of no common value set upon his passenger’s 
company’ (i. 40). 


It is worth noting that his gift to Hallam on the latter’s 
leaving was a ‘superb Burke.’ In October 1828 he went into 
residence himself at Christ Church. 


‘For a year and a half he took his college course pretty easily. 
Then he changed. “The time for half-measures and trifling and 
pottering, in which I have so long indulged myself, is now gone 
by, and I must do or die.” His really hard work did not begin 
until the summer of 1830’ (i. 52). 


1830 was a critical year, really the determining epoch in 
Mr. Gladstone’s life. Among a knot of friends, many of 
whom were afterwards famous, there is one obscure name. 
‘Long talk with Anstice; would I were more worthy to be 
his companion.’ Anstice died at thirty, cut off in a career of 
brilliant promise. But he left upon the mind and character 
of Gladstone a deep and enduring impress, It was under 
his influence that the things of religion, always present to 
Gladstone’s mind, obtained their vital hold. From him came 
the first stimulus to dutiful, strenuous, sustained exertion. 


‘If any circumstances could confer upon me the inestimable 
blessing of fixed habits and unremitting industry, these (the example 
of such a man) will be they’ (i. 55). 


The influence went deeper. Anstice was a young apostle 
of the love of God. ‘Conversation with Anstice; he talked 
much with Saunders’ (their ‘coach’ at Cuddesdon) ‘on the 
motive of actions, contending for the love of God, mo# selfish- 
ness even in its most refined form’ (i. 56). Shortly before, 
Gladstone had written in his diary, ‘In practice the great end 
is that the love of God may become the Aadzt of my soul, and 
particularly these things are to be sought :—1. The spirit of 
love. 2. Of self-sacrifice. 3. Of purity. 4. Of energy.’ 
‘Just as truly,’ Mr. Morley observes, ‘as if we were recalling 
some hero of the seventeenth or any earlier century, is this 
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the biographic clue’ (i. 52). This new-born love of God 
issued presently in a great resolve. On the oft-hallowed 
road between Oxford and Cuddesdon, Anstice and Gladstone 
talked together. ‘Thoughts then first sprang up in my soul 
(obvious as they may appear to many) which may powerfully 
influence my destiny. O fora light from on high! I have 
no power, none, to discern the right path for myself.’ They 
afterwards had long talks together ‘about that awful subject 
which has lately almost engrossed my mind’ (i. 55). ‘Began 
Thucydides,’ he presently records. ‘Uncomfortable again 
and much distracted with doubts as to my future line of con- 
duct. God direct me. I am utterly blind. Wrote a very 
long letter to my dear father on the subject of my future pro- 
fession, wishing if possible to bring the question to an 
immediate and final settlement’ (i. 81). His father had 
destined him to the law as a stepping-stone to public 
life. The burden of the son’s letter is the wondrous love of 
God ; the awful Atonement ; the awful jeopardy of man ; the 
sore need for hands to labour. ‘I would say that my own 
state and character is ot one’ of the motives which impelled 
him to seek Holy Orders ; ‘nor, I believe, could any views 
of that character be compatible with their existence and 
reception, but that in which it now appears to me: namely, 
as one on which I can look with no degree of satisfaction 
whatever, and for the purification of which I can only direct 
my eyes and offer up my prayers to the throne of God’ 
(i. 637). The tone of the letter, for all its elaboration of 
phrase, is utterly intense and true. It thus concludes : 


‘I have scarcely mentioned my beloved mother in the whole of 
this letter ; for though little has ever passed between us on this 
subject through the medium of language, and nothing whatever, I 
believe, since I last spoke with you upon it, yet I have long been 
well aware of the tendency of her desires, long indeed before my 
own in any degree coincided with them. 

‘I await with deference and interest the communication of your 
desires upon this subject : earnestly desiring that if I have said any- 
thing through pride or self-love, it may be forgiven me at your hands, 
and by God through His Son ; and that if my statements be false, 
or exaggerated, or romantic, or impracticable, I may, by His mercy, 
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back to my right mind, and taught to hold the truth of God in all 
its sobriety as well as in all its force.—And believe me ever, &c.’ 
(i. 640). 


In a letter kindly, cautious, sceptical, and worldly-wise, 
his father deprecated any final determination, and counselled 
unremitting work for his degree. This was sufficient. 
Gladstone in his letter had adverted to his ‘ feelings of un- 
feigned grief that as far as my own view is concerned, I am 
unable to make it coincide with yours. I say, as far as my 
own view goes, because I do not now see that my own view 
can, or ought to stand for a moment in the way of your 
desires’ (i. 636). His father’s wishes decided the matter. 
‘It tortures me,’ he wrote to his brother, ‘to think of 
an inclination opposed to that of my beloved father’ 
(i. 83). From this episode we may date the Gladstone of 
history. 

The great constitutional struggle for Parliamentary 
Reform soon began to absorb all minds. Gladstone spoke 
against it at the Oxford Union with what seemed to his con- 
temporaries amazing power. He became President of the 
Society. ‘Politics are fascinating to me,’ he wrote, ‘ perhaps 
too fascinating’ (i. 83). The work did not flag. He con- 
tended honourably for the Ireland scholarship: at the end 
of 1831 the influence of Anstice bore fruit in the triumphant 
attainment of a double first. His father’s hopes were fully 
satisfied. His own sense of mission was still cherished, 
though its direction was for the moment in suspense. Thus 
he wrote on his twenty-second birthday, a fortnight after 
leaving Oxford : 


‘May the God who loves us all, still vouchsafe me a testimony of 
His abiding presence in the protracted, though well-nigh dormant 
life of a desire which at times has risen high in my soul, a fervent 
and a buoyant hope that I might work an energetic work in this 
world, and by that work (whereof the worker is only God) I might 
grow into the image of the Redeemer. . . . It matters not whether 
the sphere of duty be large or small, but may it be duly filled. May 
those faint and languishing embers be kindled by the truth of the 
everlasting spirit into a living and a life-giving flame’ (i. 84). 
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Meanwhile events in Church and State were rapidly 
reconciling him to his father’s views. The star of Bentham 
was then in the ascendant: it was plain that the Church, in 
her civil relations, would have to meet the assault of Utili- 
tarian Radicalism. A career was opened for Christian 
knighthood in the impending mélée. He decided, in pre- 
paration for the field of honour, to accept the ‘profession of 
the law, with a view substantially to studying the constitu- 
tional branch of it’ (i. 83). This decision he intimated to 
his father (January 17, 1832) a month after leaving Oxford. 
As it happened, his way was made unexpectedly plain. At 
the end of January he went abroad, remaining until July, 
when he was recalled by the offer of the seat for Newark. 
Among Gladstone’s Oxford friends, a spectator doubtless of 
his Union triumph against Reform, was Lord Lincoln, the 
eldest son of the Duke of Newcastle, patron of the borough. 





‘This much at least became clear to me,’ he writes, in informing 
his father of ‘this stunning and overpowering proposal,’ ‘ by the 
time I had recovered my breath ; that decidedly more than mere 
permission from my dear father would be necessary to authorise my 
entering on the consideration of particulars at all.’ ‘And then,’ 
says Mr. Morley, ‘he falls into a vein of devout reflection, almost 
as if this sudden destination of his life were some irrevocable priest- 
hood or vow of monastic profession, and not the mere stringent 
secularity of labour in a Parliament. It would be thin and narrow,’ 
as Mr. Morley points out, ‘to count all this an overstrain. To a 
nature like his, of such eager strength of equipment ; conscious of 
life as a battle and not a parade ; apt for all external action yet with 
a burning glow of life and fire in the internal spirit ; resolute from the 
first in small things and in great against aimless drift and eddy,—to 
such an one the moment of fixing alike the goal and the track may 
well have been grave’ (i. 89). 


True ; but we take it that there was more than this. He was 
preoccupied with concerns deeper than those of politics, 
however earnest. His goal was ever the supremacy of 
religion as the sovereign remedial instrument among men; 
how to pursue it along this stirring, brilliant, and unwonted 
track, how to convert the secularity of labour to high 
religious ends, that was the question which absorbed his spirit. 
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The field of politics, with all its historic courtesies and con- 
ventions, with all its turmoil of things mundane, he viewed as 
one of the battlefields of the Cross ; and it was exactly in the 
spirit of a Knight Hospitaller of old time that he took his 
seat in Parliament for Newark. 

We have traced this progress with some fulness for a 
special reason. Its course in these volumes tends rather to 
be obscured by the copious intermixture of other detail. 
We doubt whether Mr. Morley himself has quite realised all 
that it meant to Gladstone. A firm view of it seems to us 
essential to any true conception of Gladstone’s life, to any 
conception of it as an organic and articulate whole. It is 
just here that this ‘ Life,’ masterly as it is, fails, we venture to 
think, of the supreme success. The letter of 1830 is treated 
as an episode, an incident in a passing phase. Once launched 
upon the career of politics, Gladstone’s life is viewed as moving 
in parallel but diverse spheres, the political vastly predomin- 
ating in range. ‘After all it was to his thoughts, his 
purposes, his ideals, his performances as statesman, in all 
the widest significance of that lofty and honourable designa- 
tion, that Mr. Gladstone owes the lasting substance of his 
fame’ (i. 2). True; but yet again: ‘ All his activities were 
in his own mind one. This, we can hardly repeat too often, 
is the fundamental fact of Mr. Gladstone’s history. Political 
life was only part of his religious life’ (i. 200). The two 
positions are not opposed, and yet, in this narrative, they 
hardly attain a natural reconciliation. Mr. Morley states the 
fact repeatedly, but we want it to appear. Perfect biography 
lies not in description but in disclosure; it develops the 
portrait in natural and speaking lines. Mr. Morley grasps 
the religious substance, but not the starting-point and 
consequent tone. The true thread of progress, we conceive, 
must be traced back to the letter of 1830. The aspirations 
which burn throughout that letter: were impeded in their 
natural issue ; they were never dwarfed or lost. Cherished 
in Gladstone’s tenacious spirit, carried bodily into the sphere 
of politics, they perplexed as much as they inspired his 
course. They gave him at the outset, through the moral 
fervour upon which they lived, a certain mastery over men ; 
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they gave him the mastery of commanding gifts; they 
imposed upon him, withal, a peculiar position, of detachment 
bordering upon isolation. What strikes us most in his 
political career is its sustained individuality. He was not 
only the most resolute, but the most intrepid and original of 
men, an element never quite calculable. He never acted but 
for reasons of his own, and his own reasons he never doubted 
because they were unintelligible or unacceptable to the 
common mind. In the sphere where Politics touches 
Religion, in the sphere which he had made especially his 
own, they usually were unintelligible to the common mind. 
He was not unconscious himself of this segregation of 
spirit. 

‘There was a singular slowness in the development of my 
mind, so far as regarded its opening into the ordinary aptitudes 
of the man of the world. . . . In truth the dominant tendencies 
of my mind were those of a recluse, and I might, in most 
respects with ease, have accommodated myself to the education 
of the cloister’ (i. 198). 


This spirit of the recluse, with its slow-burning, inward flame, 
perplexed his course, but developed it in moments of luminous 
splendour. Three times,in great conjunctures, Gladstone threw 
his single weight into the scale of affairs, altered completely 
the balance of forces, and changed their whole issue. It is 
this ‘daemonic’ initiative which accounts, in a great measure, 
for the awe and dread he came to inspire among vast sections 
of opinion. This spirit of the recluse was not unconnected 
with his matchless gifts of leadership. Where it was his to 
lead, he led and did not follow. His most tremendous 
powers as a politician would have been lost had they been in 
essence the powers of a politician. Living upon altitudes 
which were often solitudes, his spirit self-poised but not self- 
centred, going out in the fulness of love and faith to God 
and all humanity, he brought down into the throng of men 
a clearness of vision, a strength of purpose, a genius of 
action, which touched the material of politics like flame. 
Moreover, the same influences enabled him, in the sphere of 
politics, to conform to the nature of his material, and to 
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dignify, by turning to positive account, the element of 
opportunism inherent in political action. He did not strive 
‘for better bread than can be made of political wheat’ ; 
he was content that the bread should be as good as possible, 
as good as skilful management could make it. And he was 
zealous that there should be plenty of it, enough of it to 
nourish and maintain in vigour the activities of public life. 
Mr. Morley recalls a phrase of his which has a deeper 
significance than he seems to realize: ‘His life was ever 
greatly absorbed} he said, ‘in working the institutions of his 
country. No phrase could express more subtly and perfectly 
the detachment, the cherished freedom, of his inmost spirit. 
Politics to him was a complicated, powerful, and noble 
engine operating for the satisfaction of high human needs. 
He made himself conversant, one by one, with its several 
parts and powers; he stood over it, finally, as engineer-in- 
chief, ‘greatly absorbed,’ conscious that upon his steadiness 
of eye, his readiness of hand, hung the bodies and the souls 
of men. Yet his heart was with the men, never in the 
machine. He knew well that the deepest forces which sway 
humanity were beyond the reach of any earthly machinery ; 
absorbed, but never abstracted or immersed, he strove to 
live in communion with those forces, and to regulate the work- 
ing of the secular engine in unison with their deep and vast 
pulsations. And so, by the sheer power of a devoted per- 
sonality, he managed to infuse into the world of affairs 
something of the éaveicea of Christian manners, the 
mapaxdnots of Christian faith and hope. He shewed that 
after all there was room in the world for ‘a great Christian 
man,’ ‘a great Christian statesman.’ It is this which moves 
us to contend strenuously that the greatest work of Glad- 
stone’s life was not accomplished in the field of politics. 
His crowning achievement—successful because humble, stern, 
strenuous, single-minded—his truest life-work, was in the 
development of a personality, the perfecting of powers, the 
acquisition of an influence over affairs and men, of a kind 
unmatched in history. And this was absolutely a religious 
work ; it owed little, we hold, to genius of the intellectual 
order. It was achieved by a large moral faculty, stirred, 
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spiritualized, exalted into genius by careful discipline, by 
faithful exercise, unrelaxed, unremitting, daily, hourly, from 
early manhood to venerable age. God had crowned in vener- 
able age the fervent and the buoyant hope of youth. The 
desire which had then risen high in his soul had lived to 
splendid purpose. Labouring mightily in the spheres of 
action, he had reserved enough strength for that supreme 
work ‘whereof the worker is only God.’ 

The decade between 1832 and 1841 comprehends the 
second stage in Mr. Gladstone’s mental progress. It begins 
with his departure from Oxford and his definite acceptance 
of a public career; it may be said to end with the publica- 
tion of the fourth and revised edition of his book, Zhe State 
in its Relations with the Church, in April 1841. This treatise 
represents the movement of his mind during the period, and 
the goal which it had reached ; it is the starting-point of sub- 
sequent advance. We doubt if its importance in his mental 
history has been at all fully realised. 

His progress in politics demands a word. Returned for 
Newark in December 1832, he took his seat in the beginning 
of the following year as a member of the Tory Opposition. 
The pith and marrow of political activity was centred at the 
moment in the Tory party; Gladstone’s leader was Sir Robert 
Peel: his masters in politics were Burke and Canning. For 
a few months in the spring of 1835 he held office as Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies in Peel’s brief administration. In 
March 1838, after five years of steady progress, he took his place 
definitely, by a speech in defence of the West Indian planters, 
in the front rank of Parliamentary life. On Sir Robert Peel’s 
return to power in the autumn of 1841, he was again called to 
office as Vice-President of the Board of Trade. Throughout 
the period Liberalism, in the persons of Lords Grey and 
Melbourne, controlled, with none too steady hand, the reins 
of Government. Its drastic proposals for the reordering of 
the Church in England, and especially in Ireland, produced 
a deep ferment in the public mind. The interest of the 
country throughout the period was centred upon ecclesi- 
astical affairs. The campaign began in the first session of 
the reformed Parliament with the introduction of the Church 
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Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, and into the prolonged conflicts 
which ensued the young member for Newark threw himself 
with vigour. While abroad in the previous spring, without a 
thought of Parliament or Newark, his mind had undergone 
a new and memorable impression. ‘The work of spreading 
religion, he had told his father, appealed to him as the 
supreme work of life ; his fervent but vague religious impulse 
was now to receive a fresh and powerful inspiration. 


‘One Sunday,’ when at Naples (May 13, 1832), ‘something, I 
know not what, set me on examining the occasional offices of the 
church in the prayer-book. They made a strong impression upon 
me on that very day, and the impression has never been effaced. I 
had previously taken a great deal of teaching direct from the Bible, 
as best I could, but now the figure of the Church arose before me as 
a teacher too, and I gradually found in how incomplete and frag- 
mentary a manner I had drawn divine truth from the sacred volume, 
as indeed I had also missed in the thirty-nine articles some things 
which ought to have taught me better. Such, for I believe that I 
have given the fact as it occurred, in its silence and its solitude, was 
my first introduction to the august conception of the Church of 
Christ. It presented to me Christianity under an aspect in which 
I had not yet known it: its ministry of symbols, its channels of 
grace, its unending line of teachers joining from the Head: a 
sublime construction, based throughout upon historic fact, uplifting 
the idea of the community in which we live, and of the access which 
it enjoys through the new and living way to the presence of the 
Most High. From this time I began to feel my way by degrees into 
or towards a true notion of the Church. It became a definite and 
organised idea when, at the suggestion of James Hope, I read the 
just published and remarkable work of Palmer. But the charm of 
freshness lay upon that first disclosure of 1832’ (i. 88). 


We may well imagine with what fervour a young man com- 
mitting himself reluctantly to public life embraced the 
discovery that the religion which he so ardently desired to 
serve possessed, but within vaster confines, a not less stirring 
and momentous public life. 

With this disclosure fresh upon his mind, Gladstone 
entered Parliament. Within a few months the Government 
took in hand the ordering of the Irish Church, and fired an 
unsuspected mine at Oxford. The movement which was to 
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convulse and to revivify the Church of England began. Of 
that movement Gladstone, his mind already awakened, 
became gradually a convinced adherent. Its progress during 
these eventful years is best described in his own glowing 
words : 

‘That time was a time,’ he says, ‘such as comes, after sickness, to 
a man in the flower of life, with an unimpaired and buoyant con- 
stitution ; the time in which, though health is as yet incomplete, the 
sense and the joy of health are keener, as the fresh and living current 
first flows in, than are conveyed by its even and undisturbed posses- 
sion. The Church of England had been passing through a long 
period of deep and chronic religious lethargy. . . . Active piety and 
zeal among the clergy, and yet more among the laity, had been in a 
great degree confined within the narrow limits of a party, which, how- 
ever meritorious in its work, presented in the main phenomena of 
transition, and laid but little hold on the higher intellect and cultiva- 
tion of the country. . . . But between 1831 and 1840, the transfor- 
mation, which had previously begun, made a progress altogether 
marvellous. . . . Laws were passed to repress gross abuses; and 
the altering spirit of the clergy seconded, and even outstripped, 
the laws. The outward face of divine worship began to be renovated, 
and the shameful condition of the sacred fabrics was rapidly amended, 
with such a tide of public approval as overflowed all the barriers of 
party and of sect, and speedily found its manifestations even in the 
seceding communions. ... The missionary arm of the Church 
began to exhibit a vigour wholly unknown to former years. Noble 
efforts were made, under the auspices of the chief bishops of the 
Church, to provide for the unsatisfied spiritual wants of the metro- 
polis. The great scheme of the Colonial Episcopate was founded ; 
and in its outset, led to such a development of apostolic zeal and 
self-denial, as could not but assist, by a powerful reaction the domestic 
progress. The tone of public schools (on one of which Arnold was 
now spending his noble energies) and of universities, was steadily 
yet rapidly raised. The greatest change of all was within the body 
of the clergy. A devoted piety and an unworldly life, which had 
been the rare exceptions, became visibly from year to year more and 
more the rule. The spectacle, as a whole, was like that we are told 
of a Russian spring : when, after long months of rigid cold, almost 
in a day the snow dissolves, the ice breaks up and is borne away, 
and the whole earth is covered with a rush of verdure. These were 
bright and happy days for the Church of England. She seemed, or 
seemed to seem, as a Church recalling the description of Holy 
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Writ ; to be “beautiful as the sun which goeth forth in his might,” 
“and terrible as an army with banners.”’! 


The spectacle inspired in Gladstone’s mind too sanguine 
anticipations. The movement seemed at the moment irre- 
sistible, and to promise not only the reclamation of the 
masses, but the return of the seceding communions to their 
old allegiance. His ardent mind projected a parallel move- 
ment in the sphere of politics, to be wrought through the 
agency of the Conservative party. His spiritual aspirations 
made him tend, as he says, ‘to glorify in an extravagant 
manner and degree, not only the religious character of the 
state, which in reality stood low, but also the religious 
mission of the conservative party’ (i. 182). Penetrated with 
the principles and ideals of Oxford, acting on the ordinary 
lines of ‘Church defence’ with the main body of the Con- 
servative party, he was keenly conscious of the lack, in his 
political associates, either of sound views or of a sense of 
mission. Conservatism, as actually embodied, stood for 
privilege and the status guo; Gladstone’s mind, characteris- 
tically, reached forward to a principle and a terminus ad quem. 
The party was doing battle for Establishments pure and 
simple ; Establishments pure and simple were never, now or 
at any time, a primary consideration in Gladstone’s mind. 
The ruling idea of his life, now and always, was the integrity 
and the sovereignty of religious truth; to preserve the 
integrity of its civil recognition was the exalted mission of 
the Conservative party. To awaken the party to a better 
sense of its high calling, he wrote and published in 1838 his 
book on The State in its Relations with the Church. The 
clearness of definition with which ecclesiastical principles are 
treated in the book was due largely to the influence of Palmer, 
whose masterly Treatise on the Church of Christ was pub- 
lished in the same year. Gladstone’s work is virtually 
an earnest commentary upon the suffrage in the Litany: 
‘That it may please Thee to bless and keep the Magistrates, 
giving them grace to execute justice and to maintain truth.’ 
The State, pre-eminently the Christian State, is a divine 


1 Gleanings, vii. p. 137-40. 
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institution, constituted for the welfare, but not at the will, of 
the governed. ‘There was in my eyes a certain element of 
Antichrist in the Reform Act,’ he afterwards wrote (i. 182). 
The State possessed, and historically had assumed and exer- 
cised, the power to distinguish between truth and error. 
Actively to promulgate and to maintain the one, passively at 
any rate to depress the other, was its bounden duty. To 
fulfil this duty, to protect the integrity of the civil conscience, 
it must rigidly exclude from civil status the adherents of 
error. To declare that ‘differences in religious opinion have 
no bearing upon the discharge of political and social duties, 
but that they may be fulfilled equally well by men of all 
creeds’ is to maintain a proposition nothing less than 
‘terrific. ' Practical departure from the line of principle there 
had already been in many ominous particulars; it is the 
mission of Conservatism to arrest and to reverse the process, 
and to preserve the State in steady adhesion to the truth 
which it has received and embraced. This position is main- 
tained with rigid consistency. It depends throughout upon 
a spiritual theory of the State. 


‘. . . While government, under whichever of its modes, is viewed 
in the light of a divine institution, not emanating from the mere will 
of the society over which it rules, there is nothing incongruous or 
offensive in ascribing to it rights independent of that will... . In 
such a state of things, no constitutional objection can be raised, if the 
state shall give its preference and support to that religion which it 
deems best for the country. .. . 

‘ But when it is allowed that government is no more than the 
representative of the people, the exponent of its will, then all funds 
committed to the administration of the government are in fact sub- 
mitted to the will of the people ; and government has no duty to 
perform other than accurately to realise and effectuate in the legisla- 
ture and in the law the different forces of opinion which act upon it 
from the country ; it has no right to express a preference of its own 
for any religion as being the wisest or the best ; nor to offer a religion 
to the man who is without one, or a better one to the man whe has 


a worse.? 


1 The State in its Relations with the Church, p. 220. 
® Ibid. pp. 223, 234. 
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One important deduction is suggested by such a passage. 
Once let it become clear that the State, from whatever 
reason, was incapable of fulfilling its paternal function as the 
promulgator and protector of truth, and the main obstacle 
to the acceptance of the popular theory of government would 
disappear. In other words, the basis of Gladstone’s toryism 
would be gone. Toryism, to him, involved something beyond 
and above the stolid maintenance of privilege. He defended 
the Establishment not as such, but as the historical expres- 
sion of the power, right, and duty of the State to acknowledge 
and maintain religious truth. The purpose of his book was 
to exhibit and expound the principle which alone would 
justify State action at all, and to recall the action of the State 
to the standard of consistency required by principle. In this 
he was occupying wholly new ground. As Macaulay in his 
article in the Edinburgh Review truly observed : ‘On almost 
every point on which we are opposed to Mr. Gladstone we have 
on our side the authority of some divine, eminent as a defender 
of existing establishments.’ Superficially—that is, as a whig 
rhetorician would naturally conceive it—it appeared to be 
reactionary ground. ‘Gladstone’s book,’ says Macaulay, ‘is 
the measure of what a man can do to be left behind by the 
world. It is the strenuous effort of a very vigorous mind to 
keep as far in the rear of the general progress as possible.’ 
But spiritual principles are not of any age or time ; and the 
actual truth was that, however fondly he may have misread 
their application to current conditions, Gladstone, in the 
grasp he displayed of those spiritual principles, was immea- 
surably in front of ‘the general progress.’ Not one was he 

impelled to modify or abandon by the fate which overtook 

his book. For about four years he clung to the hope that he 
had not been a voice crying in the political wilderness. He 
had not expected any speedy triumph. 

While actually at work upon the book, he records that he 
‘told Pusey, for himself alone, I thought my own church and 
state principles within one stage of being hopeless as regards 
success in this generation’ (Morley, i. 179). He was not 
prepared for their actual reception, as a curiosity, out of all 
relation to the times. ‘Scarcely had my work issued from 
VOL. LVIII—NO. CXV. Cc 
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the press’—so he wrote thirty years later—‘ when I became 
aware that there was no party, no section of a party, no 
individual person probably, in the House of Commons, who 
was prepared to act upon it. I found myself the last man on 
a sinking ship’ (zb¢d.). At the time he could hardly persuade 
himself that the ship was sinking. As late as March 1841, 
he proposed the rejection of the Bill admitting Jews to 
corporate office. In April he published the revised and last 
edition of his book. In the summer Peel succeeded Melbourne 
as Prime Minister; and in September Gladstone accepted 
office as Vice-President of the Board of Trade. Within a 
year from that date his eyes were opened and the facts stood 
plain. The ship, and all it carried of memories and ideals, 
had gone down, and not a ruffle stirred the waters. ‘It was 
only under the second government of Sir Robert Peel that I 
learned how impotent and barren was the conservative office 
for the church’ (i. 182). He turned to the future with 
composed and steady view. Writing in 1842 he said : 


‘My life has two prospective objects, for which I hope the 
performance of my present public duties may, if not qualify, yet 
extrinsically enable me. One, the adjustment of certain relations of 
the church to the state. Not that I think the action of the latter 
can be harmonised to the laws of the former. We have passed the 
point at which that was possible. But it would be much if the state 
would honestly aim at enabling the church to develop her own 
intrinsic means. To this I look’ (i. 183). 


In May 1843, at the age of thirty-three, he attained a 
seat in the Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. 
The Government was in difficulties with a measure of 
Factory Education, opposed on the ground of ‘ the preference 
it was thought to give to the Established Church. I believe 
the very first opinion which I ever was called upon to give in 
Cabinet was an opinion in favour of the withdrawal of that 
measure. ' At the end of the year he wrote: 


‘Of public life I certainly must say, every year shows me 
more and more that the idea of Christian politics cannot be realised 
in the state according to its present conditions of existence. For 


* Gleanings, vii. 116. 
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purposes sufficient, I believe, but partial and finite, I am more than 
content to be where I am. But the perfect freedom of the new 
covenant can only, it seems to me, be breathed in other air ; and the 
day may come when God may grant to me the application of this 
conviction to myself.’ ! 


In 1844 he spoke in support of the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill. Inthe beginning of 1845 he resigned his place in the 
Cabinet in view of Peel’s resolution to increase the Parlia- 
mentary grant to Maynooth, which he had treated in his book 
as an indefensible anomaly. Having so, to the bewilderment 
of less scrupulous tempers, made satisfaction to his sense of 
honour, he voted, in April, in support of the grant, of which, 
on grounds of civil justice, he heartily approved. In 1847 
he became member for Oxford University, and within four 
months voted in favour of the Bill admitting Jews to 
Parliament. From now onward for eighteen years, until the 
connexion ceased, his relations with his constituency, which 
was strongly clerical in tone, were perpetually embarrassed 
by his independent action upon ecclesiastical questions. Not 
until 1859 did he become formally attached to the Liberal 
party; but for sixteen years before, he had consistently 
applied the principles of Liberalism—unknown to current 
party Liberalism—in all ecclesiastical affairs. What had 
happened was this. He was a young man seeing visions 
and dreaming dreams. His sleep had been healthful, and 
the dreams glowing and lucid. Slowly, eventually, broad 
awake, he was more widely awake than any man in England. 
He saw, as none but such a Churchman could, as not another 
Churchman in England did, the true character of the modern 
State, and the true position, in relation to it, of the ancient 
Church. In the ten years from 1832 he had risen to an 
understanding of, and a devotion to, the ancient ecclesiastical 
polity ; ‘in those ten years he had been involved in the 
working of a civil polity in date no older than his own 
concernment with it. He had striven, in the ardour of his 
spirit, to make the old embrace the new, to make the higher 
enfold the lower, the greater enclose and hallow the less, 


1 Morley, i. 183. 
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having behind him, as he supposed, the unspent force of an 
august national tradition. His last thought, when the dream 
vanished, was of trying to accommodate the greater to the 
less, of sacrificing spiritual principles to the importunities of 
an altered world. ‘The freedom of the new covenant’ was 
still to him the breath of life, and his discovery of the 
limitations of political action only bred in him a more earnest 
longing for the ‘ other air.’ Henceforward his life resolved 
itself into a great endeavour, so great as to have strained an 
intellect and character less stout and true than his. It was 
to live consistently in two relations, steadfast to the principles 
supreme in each. There was on the one hand political 
action, with its ideal, circumscribed yet great, of civil justice; 
on the other there was Religion with its unbounded claim, 
embodied in a polity whose rights were sacred and responsi- 
bilities supreme. To be at once churchman and statesman, to 
double the parts and play both perfectly, in times when the 
critical issues of politics turned upon questions of Church and 
State, was a task from which a giant might have shrunk, from 
which Gladstone could not and did not shrink. But it called 
for an athletic mind perpetually in trim. It demanded a sleep- 
less vigilance, an hourly analysis of circumstances, a daily effort 
of casuistry, a patience, an instant address, a poise and swoop 
of contemplation and conclusion, which affected his whole 
mental character. It imposed upon his staunch and simple 
nature a pliancy, a subtlety, a sleight of speech and mind, 
which were something of a scandal to plain men. It bred in 
him the strangest union of passion and calculation, of fervour 
and finesse. Mr. Morley describes him as a Highlander in 
the custody of a Lowlander. Doubtless his ancestry will 
account in a measure for the possession of the capacities 
which bore him through. But the call upon those capacities 
came from circumstance, and he dealt with circumstance 
like any other man, but with a success beyond any buta 
great and single-minded man. True churchman and true 
statesman, he was simply an honest man having custody of 
a conscience which he would not betray in either relation. 
The way of salvation he found at last in the formula of 
freedom. The Oxford of his day, haunted still by the spectre 
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of the Revolution, had taught him ‘to distrust and dislike’ 
freedom ; it had given him an earnest love of truth. 


‘Elsewhere I have not scrupled to speak with severity of myself, 
but I declare that while in the arms of Oxford, I was possessed 
through and through with a single-minded and passionate love of 
truth, with a virgin love-of truth, so that, although I might be swathed in 
clouds of prejudice, there was something of an eye within that might 
gradually pierce them’ (i. 85). 


Scarcely had he left the University than a new truth took 
possession of Oxford, demanding freedom as its first postulate. 
The Movement was in substance an effort to affirm the 
existence, and to vindicate the essential freedom, of the 
Church. It was a protest against an attempt, on the part of 
the State, to treat the Church of Christ as a chattel of its 
own. And Gladstone in his book had caught up and echoed 
the lofty tones of Tractarian Oxford. 


‘The alliance, then’ (between Church and State), ‘is one durante 
bene placito of both the contracting parties. And if the conscience of 
the church of England should, by its constituted rulers, require any 
law, or any meeting to make laws, as essential to its well-being, and 
such law, or the license of such meeting, should be permanently re- 
fused, it would then be her duty to resign her civil privileges and act 
in her free spiritual capacity ; a contingency as improbable, we trust, 
as it would be deplorable, but one which, opening this extreme 
remedy, testifies to the real, though dormant and reserved, indepen- 
dence of the Church’ (pp. 120-1). 


Within ten years from his final disillusionment, that deplor- 
able contingency, improbable as it had seemed, stood full in 
view ; and an event occurred which put the sincerity of his 
serene language to a crucial test. Ward had been condemned ; 
Newman had seceded; a whirlwind had shattered the fair 
hope of 1841 ; Oxford was enveloped in thunder-clouds. In 
1850 the Church herself was reeling in the vortex. In March a 
decision of the Court of Arches upholding the Bishop of 
Exeter in refusing to institute a clergyman on the ground 
of heresy was reversed by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. ‘Fully believing that the death of the 
church of England is among the alternative issues of the 
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Gorham case’ (i. 382), he wrote, in the form of a letter to the 
Bishop of London, an exposition of the principles of the 
‘Royal Supremacy, impugning the competency, on the 
matter at issue, of the civil power in general, and of the 
Judicial Committee in particular. His purpose was to relieve 
the Church from all complicity with the train of events 
which had brought about this ‘unprecedented and base-born, 
but really fortuitous provision for ecclesiastical appeals.’! 


‘This inquiry, my Lord, is indeed of vital moment to those who, 
loving the Church-Establishment of England, and unwilling to 
disentangle elements, which have long and on the whole beneficially 
cohered, yet must, when they are put to it, not scruple to declare 
that they love the Church first and the Establishment second, and 
that there cannot be a moment’s hesitation in the choice between 
them ; or who, loyal in heart to the Reformed Church of England, 
yet place the Church first, and the redress of abuses in it second. . . .? 

‘Your Lordship knows, I doubt not, how many minds, not usually 
given to violence or precipitancy, are entirely convinced that the 
principles of the report or recommendation of the Judicial Com- 
mittee in the case of Gorham versus the Bishop of Exeter, are fatal, in 
the first instance, to an article of the Christian faith, and in their 
indirect, but, as they believe, certain results, to all fixed dogmatic 
teaching whatsoever ; as well as to the office and vitality of the 
Church, which depends upon that teaching, and to its national 
establishment, which would not long survive, under the circumstances 
of the day, its surrender of its higher charter.’ * 


He counsels an attitude of stern moderation. 


‘It is devoutly to be hoped that the Church, while she must ask 
for all that is needful for the vindication of her faith, and must 
support the petition by the tender, if necessary, of all her worldly 
goods as a price for that Pearl for which she is but the setting, 
should demand no more ; and should rule upon the side of peace, 
obedience, and acquiescence, every doubt that does not reach to the 
very charter of her being.’ 4 


Close on the heels of the Gorham judgment came what 
was called the ‘ Papal Aggression’; and Gladstone had an 


! Gleanings, vi. 34. * Ibid, v. 180. 8 Ibid. v. 178. 
* Jbid. v. 282. 
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opportunity of showing how completely the principle of reli- 
gious liberty, as the source of religious power, had taken 
possession of his mind. 

On March 25, 1851, he spoke against the second reading of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, aimed against the assumption of 
territorial titles by the newly-constituted Romanist hierarchy. 
He had ‘a House practically almost solid against him. Yet 
his superb resources as an orator, his transparent depth of 
conviction, the unmistakeable proofs that his whole heart was 
in the matter, mastered his audience and made the best of 
them in their hearts ashamed.’! ‘ Here, once for all,’ he said, 
‘I enter my most solemn, earnest, and deliberate protest 
against all attempts to meet the spiritual dangers of our 
church by temporal legislation of a penal character.’ He 
appealed to the self-respect of England. 


‘The principle of religious freedom, its adaptation to our modern 
state, and its compatibility with ancient institutions, was a principle 
which you did not adopt in haste. ... Show, I beseech you— 
have the courage to show the pope of Rome, and his cardinals, 
and his church, that England too, as well as Rome, has her 
semper eadem; and that when she has once adopted some great 
principle of legislation, which is destined to influence the national 
character, to draw the dividing lines of her policy for ages to 
come, and to affect the whole nature of her influence and her 
standing among the nations of the world—show that when she has 
done this slowly, and done it deliberately, she has done it once for 
all ; and that she will then no more retrace her steps than the 
river that bathes this giant city can flow back upon its source. The 
character of England is in our hands. Let us feel the responsibility 
that belongs to us, and let us rely on it ; if to-day we make this step 
backwards, it is one which hereafter we shall have to retrace with 
pain. We cannot change the profound and resistless tendencies of 
the age towards religious liberty. It is our business to guide and to 
control their application ; do this you may, but to endeavour to turn 
them backwards is the sport of children, done by the hands of men, 
_and every effort you may make in that direction will recoil upon you 
in disaster and disgrace’ (i. 411-3). 


Towards the end of the same year 1851, he showed, in 
an open letter to the Primus of Scotland ‘ On the Functions 
1 Morley, i. 410. 
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of Laymen in the Church,’ that he had attained a full and 
fast hold of those principles which, applied intrepidly in the 
civil sphere, became the shield and sword of Gladstonian 
Liberalism in future days. He is advocating the concession 
to the faithful laity of constitutional rights and powers in 
Church government. He adverts to the changes which the 
times had witnessed, the change which he himself had under- 
gone, and was alone in estimating at its proper gravity. 


‘The time has been when, as I think, it was the duty of a good 
citizen to look with utter aversion on whatever seemed to impair 
strictness of religious character and profession in the State. With 
that religious character, consistently and rigidly maintained, it is 
hard, as we must admit, to reconcile full liberty of conscience; but 
in maintaining it, for the times of which I speak, the greater good 
was preserved, and the lesser sacrificed. It is notsonow. It is 
now so utter an impossibility to uphold a consistent religious pro- 
fession in the State, that we must be satisfied with an inconsistent 
one; and thankful, if it do not shock the common reason and sense 
of justice planted in mankind, by affecting a bastard and deceptive 
consistency. I am jealous of all attempts at consistency in this 
matter, most of all because I am convinced that they would and 
must result in the greatest of civil calamities—the mutilation, under 
the seal of civil authority, of the Christian religion itself.’ 


Freedom, in the future, must be the bulwark of faith. 


‘I for one will labour to the uttermost, whether it be ostensibly 
on our own behalf or on behalf of others, whether for the sake of 
common justice, or of religious peace, or of Divine truth itself, to 
assert the principle, vital to us all, of a full religious freedom. That 
principle, I contend, when the State has ceased to bear a definite and 
full religious character, it is no less our interest than our duty to 
maintain.’ 


This religious freedom, with its guarantee for security of 
conscience, may rest upon its simple assertion by law, but 
can further be defended ‘by the creation of a vigorous and 
watchful public opinion.’ Religious bodies, if they are to 
appeal effectively to that public opinion, so far as it is 
extrinsic, must be strengthened for their work ‘by the full 
and free development of their energies from within: that full 
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and free development which can only be realised through a 
regular constitutional organisation. . . .’ 


It is a great and noble secret, that of constitutional freedom, 
which has given to us the largest liberties, with the steadiest throne, 
and the most vigorous executive, in Christendom. I confess to my 
strong faith in the virtue of this principle. I have lived now for 
many years in the midst of the hottest and noisiest of its workshops, 
and have seen that amidst the clatter and the din a ceaseless labour 
is going on; stubborn matter is reduced to obedience, and the 
brute powers of society, like the fire, air, water, and mineral of 
nature, are with clamour indeed, but also with might, educated and 
shaped into the most refined and regular forms of usefulness for 
man. I am deeply convinced that among us all systems, whether 
religious or political, which rest on a principle of absolutism, must 
of necessity be, not indeed tyrannical, but feeble and ineffective 
systems ; and that methodically to enlist the members of a com- 
munity, with due regard to their several capacities, in the perform- 
ance of its public duties, is the way to make that community 
powerful and healthful, to give a firm seat to its rulers, and to 


engender a warm and intelligent devotion in those beneath their 
sway.’ ! 


It is to be remembered that in the very year in which 
this was written, Gladstone had dealt his first great stroke for 
European liberty in his exposure of the abominations of 
Bourbon absolutism in the kingdom of Naples. 

‘For myself, said Mr. Gladstone in a conversation with 
Mr. Morley in 1891, ‘I think I can truly put all the change 
that has come into my politics into a sentence; I was brought 
up to distrust and dislike liberty, I learned to believe in it. 
That is the key to all my changes’ (iii. 475). Where did he 
find, where had he first learned to apply, this master key? 
The answer is, not in politics or in political relations, but in 
principles which were properly ecclesiastical, and in the effort 
to apply them in ecclesiastical affairs. Mr. Morley’s volumes 
establish this answer beyond dispute; yet we have dwelt 
upon the facts closely and at length because Mr. Morley 
himself, as it seems to us, does not quite grasp their full 


' On the Functions of Laymen in the Church, 1851. Gleanings, vi. 
6-17, passim. 
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significance, or quite succeed, consequently, in presenting a 
portrait self-evidently complete and true. In one of the 
passages which indicate summarily the direction of the 
narrative, he says : 


‘In the sphere of dogmatic faith, apart from ecclesiastical 
politics and all the war of principles connected with such politics, 
Mr. Gladstone, by the time when he was thirty, had become a man 
of settled questions. Nor was he for his own part, with a remarkable 
exception in respect of one particular doctrine towards the end of 
his life, ever ready to reopen them. What is extraordinary in the 
career of this far-shining and dominant character of his age, is not 
a development of specific opinions on dogma, or discipline, or 
ordinance, on article or sacrament, but the fact that with a steadfast 
tread he marched along the high anglican road to the summits of 
that liberalism which it was the original object of the new anglicans 
to resist and overthrow’ (i. 153). 


Now we venture earnestly to deny that the Liberalism 
which the world identifies with Gladstone’s name was at all 
the same, in principle or substance, with the Liberalism upon 
which he and his fellows of the Oxford School drew sword in 
1833. It was by no accident, but by an inherent fitness, that 
it came to be called Gladstonian Liberalism. The Liberalism 
which denounced the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which carried 
the Disestablishment of the Church in Ireland, which pre- 
served the Voluntary Schools in England, and which pleaded 
for civil justice to atheism in terms of a noble vindication of 
the integrity of belief, was Gladstone’s own creation ; and our 
best hope is that it has not gone with him to the grave. Its 
distinctive element was a wholly new attitude towards 
religion and its institutions. The Liberalism of the thirties 
was informed by the spirit of utilitarian secularism: it 
sounded a brazen trumpet of challenge which roused the 
dormant chivalry of the Church and drew Gladstone himself 
into the lists. Its watchwords were knowledge, enlighten- 
ment, progress ; looking coldly or with aversion on religious 
institutions, it made no scruple of subjecting them to the 
gauntlet and heel of the civil power. Had this spirit con- 
tinued to prevail, Gladstone’s pennon would never have 
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floated over the Liberal camp. We give the fact on the 
authority of Mr. Morley himself : 


‘ The liberalism of the continent at this epoch was in its essence 
either hostile to Christianity or else it was indifferent ; and when 
men like Lamennais tried to play at the same time the double part 
of tribune of the people and Catholic theocrat, they failed. The old 
world of pope and priest and socialist and red cap of liberty fought 
on as before. In England, too, the most that can be said of the 
leading breed of the political reformers of that half century, with one 
or two most notable exceptions, is that they were theists, and not all 
of them were even so much as theists. If liberalism had continued 
to run in the grooves cut by Bentham, James Mill, Grote, and the 
rest, Mr. Gladstone would never have grown to be a liberal. He 
was not only a fervid practising Christian; he was a Christian 
steeped in the fourth century, steeped in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries’ (i. 200-1). 


Most true. Gladstone owed very much to Burke; he owed 
nothing to Bentham except the challenge to encounter. His 
real masters were Augustine and Dante ; he fought under the 
banner upheld in other times and manners by St. Anselm, St. 


Thomas of Canterbury, Sir Thomas More, and Bishop Ken. 
For him the power unto salvation lay in knowledge, en- 
lightenment, progress, vivified and fortified by Christian 
belief. And the vitality of Christian faith and life stood in 
no less danger from the ignorance and indifference of the 
Modern State than from the tyranny of the Renaissance 
State or the violence of the Medieval. ‘Away, he wrote in 
his letter to the Primus in 1851, ‘away with the servile 
doctrine that religion cannot live but by the aid of Parlia- 
ments. That aid is a greater or a lesser good, according to 
circumstances; but conditions are also supposable under 
which it would be a great evil.’! The future of religion lay 
with the religious communities themselves, and in ‘the full 
and free development of their energies from within—that full 
and free development which can only be realized through a 
regular constitutional organization.’ Every faithful Christian 
was fit, or could be made fit, to come within the pale of that 
spiritual constitution. ‘Assuredly the true mode of learning 


! Gleanings, vi. 8. 
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freedom is by its practice.’ Such was the position he had 
attained in 1851, as ‘with steadfast tread he marched,’ 
through disappointment and difficulty and trial, ‘along the 
high Anglican road.’ His path in politics was beginning to 
lead him in the same direction. In 1846 he had helped Sir 
Robert Peel to carry Free Trade. In 1849 and 1850 he had 
stood forth as an advocate of freedom for the Colonies. In 
1850 he had spent some time, not idly or for nought, in the 
courts of Neapolitan justice and their atrocious outlets. 
Between his Letters to the Bishop of London on the Gorham 
judgment and to the Primus of Scotland on the functions of 
laymen, came his momentous Letter to Lord Aberdeen. Yet 
not until thirteen years later did he attain fully to the discovery 
that the lessons which he had learnt at the feet of the Church 
were equally applicable in the civil sphere. In 1859, in 
accepting under Lord Palmerston the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer—an office which he had already rendered illustri- 
ous under Lord Aberdeen—he became formally attached to 
official Liberalism. The step, as Mr. Morley says, involved 
‘a party severance, but no changed principles’ (i. 631). He 


was the one great survivor of the progressive Conservatism 
which had carried Free Trade with Peel and followed him 
into the dreary shades of an anomalous Opposition. 


‘For thirteen years, the middle space of life,’ he wrote, ‘I have 
been cast out of party connection, severed from my old party, and 
loath irrecoverably to join a newone. . . . Howcould I’—(where no 
ground of principle required it)—‘ be the one remaining Ishmael in the 
House of Commons?’ (i. 627-8). 


What is truly significant is the speedy evolution in Glad- 
stone’s mind of a new type of Liberalism which was sub- 
stantially hisown. He was drawn to this gradually by great 
converging currents ofexperience. First came the movement 
for the liberation of Italy, which Gladstone followed with 
heart and soul. Then camethe American Civil War, and its 
spectacle of the titanic energy evoked in a people by the force 
of popular institutions. Then the preparation of his historic 
Budgets, bringing him into intimate relation and sympathy 


1 Gleanings, vi. 13. 
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with all the workings of industrial life. The fortitude displayed 
by the Lancashire operatives in the great cotton famine of 1862 
was not without its lesson. All this issued suddenly in a 
declaration, uttered in the full tide of debate, which roused 
the ire of the Liberal Premier, threw the Whig dovecotes 
into consternation, and made politicians of all schools hold 
their breath. 

‘A Yorkshire liberal one afternoon (May 11, 1864) brought in a 
bill for lowering the franchise, and Mr. Gladstone spoke for the 
government. He dwelt upon the facts, historic and political. The 
parliamentary history of reform for the thirteen years, since Locke 
King’s motion in 1851 upset a government, had been most unsatis- 
factory. How could you defend a system that let in the lower 
stratum of the middle class and shut out the upper stratum of the 
working class? In face of such dispositions as the workmen mani- 
fested towards law, parliament, and government, was it right that 
the present system of almost entire exclusion should prevail? Then 
came the sentence that, in that stagnant or floundering hour of 
parliamentary opinion, marked a crisis. 

*“T call upon the adversary to show cause, and J venture to say 
that every man who is not presumably incapacitated by some considera- 
tion of personal unfitness or of political danger, is morally entitled to 
come within the pale of the constitution ”’ (ii. 125-6). 


That utterance came forth naturally, without premedita- 
tion. ‘I have been astounded to find it the cause or occasion 
of such a row,’ wrote Gladstone to his brother. But just 
because it was natural, vital, irrevocable, it ushered in an era. 
Gladstonian Liberalism had come to the birth. It was not 
what that of the thirties had been, the Liberalism of the 
‘ philosophe,’ of the doctrinaire. Its roots went deeper. They 
went down into human nature itself, and grew with the 
strength of moral passion. The old school, for all its keen- 
ness and power, was lean and emaciated for want of humanity. 
The new Liberalism was the inspiration of a strong, great 
soul, going out at last, in fulness of faith and hope, to the 
masses of humanity whom it was bent to serve. Its vital 
element was belief in the moral potentialities of men as men, 
the political capacity of freemen as freemen. It was instantly 
recognized. Long avenues of beneficent adventure opened 
before those who had eyes to see. 
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‘Those,’ observed one writer, ‘who are applauding the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in season and out of season, seem, 
however they may put their aspirations, to expect, should he lead 
the House of Commons, two very important changes. They 
believe, with certain misgivings, that he can offer them a new 
and more satisfactory system of foreign policy; and, with no mis- 
givings, that he will break up the torpor which has fallen upon 
internal affairs. . . . All his speeches point to the inauguration of 
a new activity in all internal affairs, to a steady determination to 
improve, if possible, both the constitution and the condition of 
the millions who have to live under it. Most ministers have 
that idea in their heads, but Mr. Gladstone has more than the 
idea; he has plans, and the courage to propose and maintain 
them. He is not afraid of the suffrage, as he indicated in his cele- 
brated speech ; he is not alarmed at risking the treasury, as his 
reductions have proved ; does not hesitate to apply the full power 
of the State to ameliorate social anomalies, as he showed by creating 
State banks, State insurance offices, and State annuity funds for the 
very poor. He of all men alive could most easily reduce our 
anarchical ecclesiastical system into something like order; he, 
perhaps, alone among statesmen would have the art and the energy 
to try as a deliberate plan to effect the final conciliation of 
Ireland.’ . . . (ii. 175-7). 


Eighteen months after his fateful pronouncement Mr. 
Gladstone succeeded Lord Russell, who had become Premier 
on the death of Palmerston, as leader of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The heart of all Israel is towards him,’ wrote Church. 
‘I look on with some trembling to see what will come of this his 
first attempt to lead the Commons and prove himself fit to lead 
England’ (ii. 155). ‘Gladstone, I think,’ said Bishop Wilber- 
force, ‘is certainly gaining power. You hear now almost 
everyone say he must be the future Premier, and such sayings 
tend greatly to accomplish themselves’ (ii. 134). In October 
1864, he made a three days’ progress in Lancashire, the first 
of many such pilgrimages of triumph. ‘So ended in peace,’ 
he writes, ‘an exhausting, flattering, I hope not intoxicat- 
ing circuit. God knows I have not courted them. I hope I 
do not rest on them. I pray I may turn them to account for 
good. It is, however, impossible not to love the people 
from whom such manifestations come, as meet me in every 
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quarter’ (ii. 133). He told Lancashire the secret of his 
advance : 


‘I have never swerved from what I conceive to be those truly 
conservative objects and desires with which I entered life. Iam, 
if possible, more attached to the institutions of my country than I 
was when, as a boy, I wandered among the sandhills of Seaforth, or 
frequented the streets of Liverpool. But experience has brought 
with it its lessons. I have learnt that there is a wisdom in a policy 
of trust, and folly in a policy of mistrust. I have not refused to ac- 
knowledge and accept the signs of the times’ (ii. 178). 


Twenty-five years later his story was the same: 


‘The basis of my Liberalism is this,’ he said in 1890. ‘It is the 
lesson which I have been learning ever since I was young. I am 
a lover of liberty ; and that liberty which I value for myself, I value 
for every human being in proportion to his means and opportunities. 
There are those who have been so happy that they have been born 
with a creed that they can usefully maintain to the last. For my 
own part, as I have been a learner all my life, a learner I must con- 
tinue to be’ (ii. 179). 


Where had he learned that sovereign lesson? In the 
school of what he would fondly call Divine Learning. Where 
had he learned to apply it, and to understand it, in its hard- 
ness and its hazard? Inthe labours and troubles of the 
Church. What enabled him to apply it upon a scale and in a 
sphere unknown before, to extend it to the utmost bound 
and compass of civil and social life? The strength of a 
nature made large and pure and human by the faith and dis- 
cipline of the Church, eager perpetually to ‘redeem the 
time. The principles which he received, and made his own 
by unexampled application, the power with which he grasped 
them and informed them with power, were alike the gift of 
his religion. That religion was a thing, not of sentiment, 
but of dogma and discipline; he marched along its rough 
causeway with steadfast tread; he followed ‘the high 
Anglican road to the summits’ of a loftier Liberalism whose 
essence was faith. That his course was inevitable we firmly 
believe ; that it was significant we readily acknowledge ; that 
it was the very last thing from being ‘extraordinary’ we 
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have done our best to show. The Liberalism which he em- 
bodied owed little or nothing to what passed for Liberalism in 
his earlier day. The Anglicanism of Keble, the Conservatism 
of Peel—these were the web and woof of the resplendent 
banner on which Gladstone inscribed so many victories. He 
bore it in the forefront of the modern world, the latest, and 
one of the greatest, of the warworn emblems which have been 
woven, age after age, upon the magic spindle of Catholicism. 

Mr. Gladstone’s life, then, we think, is to be surveyed from 
two commanding points: his letter to his father in 1830; 
the publication and fate of his book in 1838. These were 
not mere episodes ; they represented the crises of his life, and 
a spirit and principles from which he never swerved. He 
grew through the resolute effort to adjust them to the altered 
determination of his own lot and that of the world around 
him. The first left him at once, always, and before all things 
else, a man of religion. The second introduced him, by a 
process of repulse, to the true principles of religious liberty. 
Religious liberty was not to him a mere shibboleth of sectarian 
agitation, denoting nothing more than the civil equality of 
religious professions. 


‘When I speak of a lover of religious freedom,’ he wrote in 1851, 
‘I mean one who, desiring the full enjoyment of it for his own com- 
munion, is not willing only, but anxious, as he prizes the sacred 
principle of justice, to accord to all other religious bodies precisely 
the same measure ; and to guard all alike against secular inter- 
ference in their concerns, so long as they do not trespass upon the 
sphere of secular affairs.’ ' 


The principle of liberty he learnt, through the strong 
responsiveness of a great nature in commerce with events, to 
extend, and fearlessly, to the whole continent of civil life. It 
ended by investing the work of politics with a new and sub- 
stantial value in his eyes. It becomes abundantly clear, as 
we peruse these volumes, that Gladstone had not one, but 
two, political lives. The first—a space of forty-two years— 
extends from his election for Newark in 1832 to his retire- 
ment, in disgust with Liberal dissensions, from the leadership 


1 Gleanings, vi. 12. 
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of the party in 1874. Throughout that period, in which he 
rose by strenuous service to the first place in the counsels of 
the Crown, he regarded his own presence in politics as only 
a means to an ulterior end. That end was in general the 
advancement of religion, and in particular the constitutional 
liberation of the English Church. For the latter he strove 
with a wisdom and success which Churchmen even now but 
dimly realise. Devoted in all things, bending his full strength 
to great and little, these were the objects of his inmost heart. 
The insufficiency of politics as an end in itself, the limited 
capacities of political action, this is a note that constantly 
recurs, and never more emphatically than at the very close. 
Very shortly after his retirement he wrote to Mrs. Gladstone : 


‘I am as far as possible from feeling the want of the House of 
Commons. I could cheerfully go there to do a work; but I hope 
and pray to be as little there as possible, except forsuchan aim. .. . 
There is one thing I should like you to understand clearly as to my 
view of things, for it is an essential part of that view. I am con- 
vinced that the welfare of mankind does not now depend on the 
state or the world of politics ; the real battle is being fought in the 
world of thought, where a deadly attack is made with great tenacity 
of purpose and over a wide field, upon the greatest treasure of man- 
kind, the belief in God and the gospel of Christ’ (ii. 500). 


His mind, in the day of apparent release, may have 
reverted to an old dream which he had communicated to 
Manning during the Gorham crisis a quarter of a century 
earlier. 


‘Ir my own case there is work ready to my hand and much 
more than enough for its weakness, a great mercy and comfort. 
But I think I know what my course would be, were there not. It 
would be to set to work upon the holy task of clearing, opening, and 
establishing positive truth in the church of England, which is an 
office doubly blessed, inasmuch as it is both the business of truth, 
and the laying of firm foundations for future union in Christendom’ 


(i. 382). 


The vision of St. Peter’s at Rome in 1832 had first 
awakened in him the longing for Christian unity, ‘that idea 
which,’ as he wrote a little later in 1839, ‘has been upon the 
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whole, I believe, the ruling one of my life during the period 
that has since elapsed.’ The first fruits of his new-found 
leisure was an onslaught, from the point of view of citizenship, 
on the Vatican Decrees of 1870, which he regarded as treason 
to a cause still uppermost in his heart. With this and other 
kindred interests his mind was occupied for two years and a 
half. ‘ Preserved in the Octagon isa large packet of notes on 
“Future Retribution,” and on them is the docket, “ From this 
I was called away to write on Bulgaria.” In the spring of 
1876 the Turkish volcano had burst into flame’ (ii. 548). 


‘As the only person surviving in the House of Commons who 
had been responsible for the Crimean War and the breaking of the 
bulwark raised by the treaty of Kainardji on behalf of the eastern 
Christians, I could no longer remain indifferent. . . . I acted under 
a strong sense of individual duty without a thought of leadership ; 
nevertheless it made me again leader, whether I would or no’ (ii. 


549-50). 


His unofficial campaign began at Blackheath on September 9, 
1876. Little more than three years later, and within four 
months of the great election which carried him again to 
power, he struck, at Edinburgh, what was to be the keynote 
of his career thenceforward. It was grand and simple. It 
denoted a wholeness and concentration of interest, a dis- 
engagement from other solicitudes, which were his for the 
first time. 


‘I am sustained and encouraged,’ he said, ‘and I may almost say 
driven on in public life, by the sentiment believed and entertained 
by me most sincerely, whether erroneously or not, that the principles 
at issue are much broader than those of ordinary contention. . . . I 
humbly ask for confidence when I state my own belief that the objects 
we have in view at the present time are objects connected with the 
welfare of mankind upon the widest scale. . . . Whatever we may 
say amidst the clash of arms and amidst the din of preparation for 
warfare in time of peace—amidst all this yet there is going on a 
profound mysterious movement that, whether we will or not, is 
bringing the nations of the civilized world, as well as the uncivilized, 
morally as well as physically nearer to one another, and making 
them more and more responsible before God for one another’s 
welfare. . . .’ (ii. 596). 
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Thenceforth there is no division of interest. The claims 
of a public life which bore at every point upon ‘ the welfare 
of mankind,’ there was no longer anything to outweigh. 
Gladstone was confident that the causes of Religion were in 
safe hands, and he knew that the battle of the English 
Church, in particular, was already as good as won. The 
Erastianism against which he had waged a life-long war had 
expended its last resounding and unfortunate shot in the 
Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. He described it in 
1876 as a ‘system, in the developments of which it is 
capable, among the most debased ever known to man.’! Its 
reign was ended. He himself had inaugurated a better era. 
The State, under his own auspices as First Minister of the 
Crown, had fulfilled his early hope in ‘honestly aiming at 
enabling the Church to develop her own intrinsic means.’ 
‘In the course of his first administration we find that he 
made Church dean of St. Paul’s, and Scott of the Greek 
lexicon, dean of Rochester, Liddon and Lightfoot canons of 
St. Paul’s, Kingsley first canon of Chester, and then of 
Westminster ; Vaughan master of the Temple’ (ii. 433). He 
had nominated to the Episcopate, in the teeth of clamour, 
the man who was to prove the most reverend and commanding 
of modern Archbishops. Were it only as the creator of a 
new tradition of responsibility in ecclesiastical appointments, 
a tradition which has been well and worthily maintained, the 
Church would owe him an incalculable debt. Of his services 
to her in detail we have not said one word. We doubt if it 
is possible to treat them as a department of themselves. His 
whole life was an unbroken service. No man could respect, 
with more deliberate loyalty, the conventions of the sphere in 
which he had to labour. No man knew with a finer instinct 
what could, and could not, properly be done in diverse 
relations. No man of profound personal convictions ever 
inspired a more absolute trust in his own sense of honour and 
of justice. The devotion of the Nonconformists to this 
greatest of Churchmen is perhaps the most signal tribute ever 
paid to the equity and the probity of a public man. He did 
nothing whatever to court that devotion ; he was prepared to 

1 Gleanings, iii. 100. 
D2 
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forfeit it in the cause of right. The same principle of civil 
justice which led him, in 1868, to carry the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, led him also, in the Education crisis of 
1870, to embarrass his Government and jeopardise his pro- 
spects of return to power, by refusing the Nonconformist 
demand for the establishment of a ‘truly national’ system 
upon the ruins of—other people’s—voluntary effort. More 
significant, because more intelligent and disinterested, was 
the devotion of men like Wilberforce and Church, a mere 
handful, sadly be it said. What Gladstone was to these men, 
who were standing in the breaches of the Church of England, 
no tongue can tell. We have heard of a captain of genius 
wheeling his battalions, steadily and swiftly, to meet the 
onset of a charge. These men saw in Gladstone the like 
intrepid leadership, brooding over the Church, changing her 
front, comforting her with eye and hand, nursing her, in a 
critical hour, to freedom and to victory. 

As we survey the history of seventy years we may 
perhaps discern some reasons why, possibly, God in His 
providence may have withheld this great personality from 
that closer service which he so ardently desired, and have 
destined him to outpost duty in the secular precinct. Two 
things Gladstone did which none other could have done. In 
the Church the question of questions throughout the era was 
whether the principles of a Catholic Prayer-book were, or 
could be made, a power in England. A thousand strong and 
strenuous hands could assist in the conduct of that critical 
experiment ; but its issue depended upon an element not 
wholly calculable or within control. The State combined, in 
a remarkable manner, a keen official solicitude with a thorough 
moral incompetence. It was paying the penalty of a long 
career of usurpation and encroachment; its arm was as 
vigorous as its traditions, on the matters in concern, were 
disordered and decrepit. Where would there be a voice to 
forewarn and to premonish, to counsel, restrain, accuse, 
compel? Where would there be a voice which, when holy 
things were being trampled in the cockpit, would master its 
audience, ‘and make the best of them in their hearts 
ashamed’? Not the most ardent lover of the Church could 
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have hoped that that voice, when found, would be the most 
steady and the least negligible in all England. For fifty 
years Gladstone fought, most often alone and single-handed, 
the ingrained religious Philistinism of the House of Commons. 
He fought with patience, with confidence, with supreme 
indifference to the count of heads. Every attempt on the 
part of Parliament to play fairy godmother to the Church 
of England brought him up like a living retribution. He 
at last succeeded in convincing even Parliament that there 
were certain things which it could not do. It was under his 
ready, swift, broad-flashing aegis that the Church, shaken, 
wounded, but eager and undismayed, found space to gather 
up her strength. 

In the State the conjuncture was even more critical. Any 
man of power might have evoked Democracy, much as 
Napoleon conjured armies; yet who but Gladstone could 
have endowed it, as he did, with the aristocratic tradition of 
an elder day? This, and not any legislative achievement, how- 
ever arduous and signal, was his crowning service to the politics 
of England. People called him a demagogue. He was—the 
greatest the world has ever seen. He awoke in Demos a moral 
personality ; he made Demagogy an heroic thing. He spoke to 
the debased and downtrodden of England as Pericles spoke 
to the freemen of Athens; and the response rang high and 
true. No wonder he was idolized. The multitudes felt, each 
man of them, that however broken and dispirited he might be 
he was still, notwithstanding, in Gladstone’s eyes a man and a 
freeman, with a part to play in the causes of humanity. His 
belief in the people was a late belief, a true belief, and no 
light belief. In a letter to Sir John Cowan a fortnight after 
his final retirement he wrote: 


‘ Another period has opened and is opening still—a period pos- 
sibly of yet greater moral dangers, certainly a great ordeal for those 
classes which are now becoming largely conscious of power, and never 
heretofore subject to its deteriorating influences. . . . Now is the 
time for the true friend of his country to remind the masses that 
their present political elevation is owing to no principles less broad 
and noble than these—the love of liberty, of liberty for all without 
distinction of class, creed or country, and the resolute preference of 
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the interests of the whole to any interest, be it what it may, of a 
narrower scope’ (iii. 535). 


What he was in the country he was pre-eminently in 
Parliament. 


‘One service he did,’ said Mr. Balfour, ‘in my opinion incalcul- 
able. . . . Sir, he added a dignity, as he added a weight, to the 
deliberations of this House by his genius, which I think it is impos- 
sible adequately to replace. He brought to our debates a genius 
which compelled attention, he raised in the public estimation the 
whole level of our proceedings, and they will be most ready to 
admit the infinite value of his service who realise how much of public 
prosperity is involved in the maintenance of the worth of public life, 
and how perilously difficult most democracies apparently feel it to be 
to avoid the opposite dangers into which so many of them have 
fallen’ (iii. 530). 


He had laboured, as one said, to ‘keep the soul alive in 
England.’ 





ArT. II.—CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. 


Autour du Catholicisme Social. By GEORGES GOYAU. 
Two Vols. (Paris: Perrin et Cie, 1901, 1902.) 


COUNTRIES, as well as men, are a surprise and an enigma to 
each other. France may well look with astonishment at the 
English as a loyal people who had yet made for themselves a 
Bill of Rights before the Déclaration des Droits de l’ Homme 
had been thought of by their quick-witted neighbours ; and 
M. Yves Guyot lately told his countrymen, also perhaps 
somewhat to their astonishment, that they had something 
to learn from constitutional England’s liberalism. And 
England may also look with surprise at the deep fund 
of Christian mysticism which is being revealed in France 
—that France the myth of whose irreligion and im- 
morality, handed on to this generation from great-grand- 
fathers who had lived in the days of the Terror, has never 
been eradicated from the English mind. We take up sucha 
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work as M. Georges Goyau’s Axutour du Catholicisme Social, 
M. Abbé Naudet’s Notre Guvre Social, or Vers f Avenir, or 
any other work which is occupied with the social reforms 
radiating from or around the Church in France, and we find 
that they are built upon, or have inextricably woven into 
them, a mysticism which must at least be a surprise to us ; 
but which does not, and this may also surprise, detract from 
the practical value of the work. And if, as we are told to- 
day, transcendentalism is to be the creed of the future 
before which so-called positive science must withdraw many 
of its claims, then, indeed, we may believe that this neo- 
socialism of France, instead of being founded on the ruins of 
an effete medizvalism, is the first-fruits of that which is to be 
one of the forces of a new age. 

But to those who are interested in the spirit of the time, 
whether social or spiritual, M. Goyau’s volumes will be en- 
lightening reading. They tell us not only of the ideas which 
cluster around the Church of France or which are arrayed 
against it, but also of the spirit of modern Catholicism itself. 
And while the chief causes which make men stand aloof from 
the spiritual, and therefore the social, aims of this neo- 
Catholicism are forms of thought which obtain largely in our 
own country, and are therefore an interesting study to those 
who are desirous of knowing what men around them are 
thinking about, no less interesting must be the study of the 
spirit, curiously removed from that manifested in our own 
social organizations, which actuates the neo-Catholic organiza- 
tions of the Church in France. 

In the concise little paper headed ‘La Guérison par le 
Dogme, ! M. Goyau catalogues some of those ideas which 
are contending with the Church for the educated youth of 
his country. He sees then first a class of young people to 
whom Catholicism appears in the light of a system which 
narrows not only the thought but the entire human soul. It 
is indeed our own experience that if we ask the ordinary 
youth of France what they think of the priesthood of their 
country, they allow its holiness without a doubt, but the 
definition ¢¢roit rises to their lips at once—generally, however, 

1 Autour du Catholicisme Social, ii. 271. 
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with a reservation in favour of the Jesuits. This narrow- 
ness of thought—not of morals, for rigidity appeals to many, 
and the Gospel according to an Alfred de Musset is not 
serious enough to attract the intellectual youth of this young 
century—spoils all. They would build for their souls a lordly 
pleasure house. They would take to themselves whatever 
might seem most perfect in art, in science, in literature, in 
feeling, in life; and they hope, says M. Goyau, by this 
gigantic effort of dilettantism ‘to approach God, or rather 
that J know not what, half-personal, half-immanent in things, 
this Great All more or less conscious of Himself whom they 
have baptized with the name of God ; they hope (some will 
even say this) to become gods,’ They 


Sit as God, holding no form of creed 
But contemplating all. 


It is a form of thought which is more or less aloof from 
the spirit of the age. In France it is known as the religion 
of that untranslateable 1/07; in England we see it rather as 
what may be called the Religion of Culture, one which ob- 
tains mostly in the great centres of higher education, and 
which from its very nature is somewhat discounted elsewhere. 

A second class of mind, one which is ‘less inaccessible, 
less complicated,’ is numerically great in our own country as 
in France. It may indeed be said to attract most of the 
young people who have ideals and but little theological 
training. They have in their minds the phantom of a Church 
which is ‘very vast, very vague,’ ! a Church of good men who 
love their fellows, a Church without Creed, without limit, ‘a 
Church which does not restupon acommon faith,’ but ‘upon a 
common desire of doing good’ ; rather than that august thing 
a Church, it is ‘a society of mutual improvement and of 
generous self-denial,’ a gigantic Young Men’s Christian 
Association, open to all, doing good to all, helping all, but 
without codifying, with no dogmatics, with any religion or 
none. 

A third class consists of those who are entirely given up 


1 Autour du Catholicisme Social, ii. 273. 
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to social reforms, and to them Catholic practice is only an 
individual act of egoism which does not reach beyond itself: 


‘ They see in it nothing but the pursuit of personal salvation by 
the easiest routes. Fidelity to what they believe to be the true spirit 
of the Gospel tears them away from religious observances, and leads 
them to religion of another order which some call the religion of 
sympathy, others the religion of human suffering. In Russia Tolstoi, 
in France and in Germany certain social philosophers of the most 
liberal Protestantism are the masters of this third tendency.’ ! 

‘A Religion of Mo#, which is raised into a sort of Deity,’ M. Goyau 
sums up, ‘a religion of good will regarded as superior to all beliefs and 
outside of all ; a religion of suffering humanity substituted and pre- 
ferred to the God of Suffering—here are the three conceptions which 
appear to me to contend with the Roman Church for a share of con- 
temporary youth.’ ? 


For each of these M. Goyau the Catholic has his answer 
ready. To the religion of the Individual he unfolds the 
Catholic view of Deification, and supports his points by 
quotations from St. Athanasius and St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
The English reader, curious on this point, will probably 
prefer to turn to the chapter on this subject in Mr. Inge’s 
Christian Mysticism, which formed the Bampton Lectures 
for 1899, and to the authorities there cited. To those who are 
attracted by the idea of a vast Church which embraces all 
good men whatever their creed, M. Goyau points to words of 
St. Thomas Aquinas—words which the Church of Rome might 
seem too often in its history to have forgotten or belied. And 
yet, if forgotten or obscured, the invisible Church outside the 
visible has by no means been so entirely excluded from 
Catholic thought as it has been believed by Protestant 
writers to have been: it has been kept in the back- 
ground—perhaps the exigencies of the case might seem to 
require that it should be kept in the background—but the 
truth is to be found in Scholastic Philosophy as well as in the 
scholastic of men’s hearts. 

‘If, writes M. Goyau, ‘since the Reformation, theology has had 


reason to give prominence to the necessity of teaching by external 
acts in order to arrive at the faith of external rites (Sacraments) as 


1 Autour du Catholicisme Social, ii. 274. 2 Jbid. 
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means of grace, let us remember that these necessary elements do 
not limit all the activity and all the life of the Church ; and setting 
aside the three last centuries which were absorbed in the war against 
Protestantism, let us fix our attention on this invisible Church, the 
idea of which has been rendered familiar by St. Augustine in the 
West, and of which St. Thomas Aquinas speaks authoritatively, this 
Church “ which stretches from Abel or holy Job even to the last of those 
whom the grace of God will search out in forests or in savage regions, 
all those who, outside the Synagogue or the Catholic Church, with no 
external bond between them, have profited by the grace which all 
have merited by the death of Christ, and have arrived at that degree 
of supernatural knowledge without which there is no salvation.” ’+ 


But we now come to that class of mind which is repre- 
sented by the Church of human suffering. It is to them that 
this neo-Catholicism may well most forcibly appeal, for there 
is a homogeneity between these apparently diverse creeds 
which when recognised may possibly become a link between 
them. 

In every department of life collectivism, the burden of 
the one shared by the many, is looked upon to-day as the 
solution for the ills of a civilized but still suffering humanity. 
The spirit of the age is no longer liberty and equality. The 
Terror might well have quenched any very exuberant love of 
liberty or of a sovereign people, and the ideas have been 
slowly decadent ever since, arising when they do arise with 
enfeebled powers and lesser hopes. But solidarity is now in 
all men’s minds ; the minds of the rich and of the poor, of the 
religious and of the man of the world. The poor man sitting 
in the Luxembourg gardens; the rich man who regards him 
with no longer uninterested eyes, who thinks it necessary that 
he too should live, are alike pondering over this new ideal, and 
the neo-Catholic believes that he has found the key to the true 
solidarity which existed before the worlds in the Divine 
counsels. 

But the form in which he solves the problems is nota 
little remarkable ; remarkable because it might seem to be a 
modern growth dressed in most medizval trappings. With 
illative powers made keener by the atmosphere in which 


1 Autour du Catholicisme Social, ii. 276. 
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his mental life moves, he takes this modern idol of solidarity 
into spiritual things, or rather, he would himself say, he finds 
it there and applies it to modern needs. What, he asks, is 
this great Church, this Communion of Saints, but a vast social 
organization in which every soul works and acquires not for 
himself only but for every other soul of man? The narrow- 
ness, the egoism, of certain religions or of certain dévots 
cease to be either narrow or self-centred to those who 
believe that the collective salvation of humanity is helped by 
each devout soul; helped also by the solely corporeal 
works of mercy of the man whose life is spent in work for 
others, by him who has substituted altruism for Divine 
charity, the Church of Suffering Humanity for the Church of 
the Sacred Heart. 

This thought pervades the whole of modern French 
thought. It is in the air. We meet with it in the works of 
Catholic writers: we meet with it in the wider circle outside 
Catholic literature. M. Goyau quotes a passage from M. 
Taine’s Dernicrs Essais de Critique et d’ Histoire, which says : 
‘Each intelligent or holy life adds a little increase to the 
good instincts or the fine intelligence of future humanity, as a 
torch which, having burnt,out, leaves after it a little heap of 
cinders to fertilize the field which it had once illuminated and 
warmed.’! From M. Brunetiére he gives a long extract, more 
modern still and more emphatic : 


‘ Dans le Catholicisme, 4 quelque monstrueux abus que la doctrine 
des indulgences et des ceuvres ait pu donner lieu quelquefois, il 
suffit de la ramener 4 son premier principe pour en apercevoir claire- 
ment la fécondité sociale. Les mérites des uns “s’appliquent” au 
salut des autres. La Carmélite aux pieds nus qui pleure dans son 
cloitre sur les péchés du mondain les efface. Le moine qui s’en va 
mendiant sur les routes rachéte la femme adulttre au prix des 
humiliations qu’il essuie. I] s’établit ainsi, dans la société catholique 
idéale, une circulation de perpétuelle charité. Les vivants y prient 
pour les morts, les morts y intercédent pour les vivants. Une justice 
plus clémente, un Dieu plus tendre a la faiblesse humaine, y accorde 
aux élus la grace des réprouvés. Et du centre a la circonférence de 
ce cercle infini, ot ’humanité se trouve enveloppée tout entiére, il 


1 Goyau, i. 90. 
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n’est personne en qui ne retentissent pour le désoler, les péchés, mais 
aussité6t, et pour le consoler, les mérites aussi des autres.’ ! 


And the whole of M. Huysmans’s Ste Lydwine de Schiedam 
is a treatise, under the form of a biography of the medizval 
saint, on this doctrine of solidarity in heavenly things. This 
is put into few words by St. Lydwine’s director, and the 
writer’s admiration for the robust mysticism of M. Huysmans 
leads him to quote the words at length : 


‘He taught her that humanity is governed by laws which its care- 
lessness ignores, laws of solidarity in evil and of revertibility in good, 
solidarity in Adam, revertibility in our Saviour, or in other words 
each is up to a certain point responsible for the faults of others, and 
can also up to a certain point expiate them; and each can also, if 
God will, attribute, in a certain measure, the merits which he possesses 
or acquires to those who have none, or who do not will to acquire 
them.’ ? 


There is, then, say these neo-Catholics, synergy in spiritual 
things, co-operation in heaven. They no longer look on man 
as an independent unit, an autonomy ; and this idea is in 
itself a strength. The man who prays in his cloister, the 
‘professional of prayer, the man who seeks to better the 
condition of his fellow-men in the world, has no reason to 
feel his work is wasted because he sees no results. The 
self-denial involved in their works, or even in the trivial trials 
of everyday life (‘there is,’ says Eugénie de Guérin, ‘ suffering 
in everything, that there may be merit in everything’) is so 
much material thrown into the vast balance of good which is 
to outweigh the evil. ‘You have laughed a hundred times,’ * 
quotes M. Goyau from Joseph de Maistre, ‘at the foolish 
balance which Homer puts into the hands of his Jupiter 
apparently only to make him ridiculous. Christianity shows 
us another balance. On one side all the crimes, on the other 
all the satisfactions made; on this side the good works of 
men, the blood of the martyrs, the sacrifices and the tears of 
innocence, accumulate without limit to outweigh the evil 

1 Goyau, i. 72. 

? Huysmans, Ste Lydwine de Schiedam, p. 100. 

5 Goyau i. 74, quoted from De Maistre, Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg. 
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which, since the beginning of things, pours into the other 
channel its poisonous waves. .. .’ 

It is all very different from the individualism of Protest- 
antism. It is august, it is large. To those minds to whom the 
actual is not sufficient, who are for ever stretching in fancy be- 
yond the prosaic fact of daily life into the larger atmosphere of 
the possible, the thought comes with a hopefulness which is 
well-nigh irresistible. It solves to these men that problem of 
pain before which all other problems become insignificant 
to the sad human heart. It turns suffering into man’s highest 
good, With Pascal, the neo-Catholic might seem to have 
learnt to seek truth not only with the reason, but with that 
no less necessary organ which occupies a larger part in the 
affairs of humanity than reason ever will; it appeals to 
the heart of man. Reason may dictate social reforms, but 
the heart too often sickens over the failure of what reason 
has dictated. The poetry, if we will to call it so, of this 
doctrine will appeal to the hearts of many men: will appeal 
and will suffice. To some it might almost seem an intuition 
which completes the facts of life to the Christian, and sets in 
tune strings which for long have jarred in the music of 
the world’s sad thought. And although it may sound new 
and strange to English ears, a little reflection shews us that 
the doctrine is by no means peculiar to that Church which 
has made the doctrine of merits its own. ‘I used to hope, I 
fear too sanguinely,’ wrote William Wilberforce, when he had 
heard of the son of a friend turning out badly, ‘that God would 
hear the prayers of all who called on Him for their children. 
Oh what a lesson to us to live closely with Him, that our 
interest with Him may be greater !’ 

These are some of the thoughts which radiate around the 
neo-Catholicism of France. But then comes the question, 
what practical work is it doing? M. Goyau’s two volumes 
are very enlightening answers to the question. Opening 
them almost by chance we find a paper on the ‘Ligue 
Populaire pour le Repos du Dimanche,’ which was one of the 
subjects discussed at the Congress held in 1897 at Ziirich to 
further the interests of the working man, and where M. 
lAbbé Beck, Professor at the University of Fribourg, spoke 
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in favour of Sunday rest from its political side. His speech 
showed that the clergy had no fear of the working man as 
an element in the suffrage. 


‘Nous sommes des démocrates convaincus, et, comme tels, 
partisans du suffrage universel. Nous voulons que les peuples, autant 
que leur permettent leurs constitutions, se gouvernent eux-mémes par 
Yintermédiaire de leurs représentants. Or l’usage raisonnable des 
droits politiques exige une formation, une organisation politiques. 
D’ot vient que de nos jours, dans les Etats républicains, un grand 
nombre de citoyens éprouvent un dégotit, une apathie pour la vie 
politique? Sans doute, entre cet état et l’esclavage du dimanche, il y 
a une étroite connexion. II ne suffit pas de dire au peuple : Tu es 
libre en vertu de la loi; tu es, en vertu de suffrage universel, le 
pouvoir dirigeant, dans tes mains sont les urnes d’ot dépend le sort 
du monde. Comment libre? LA ot lon n’est pas méme libre, de 
consacrer un jour sur sept 4 ses aspirations les plus élevées, 4 lidéal 
supréme de l’humanité ! Comment souverain? quand on ne trouve 
pas méme le temps de prononcer dans une réunion d’hommes libres 
une libre parole sur les intéréts du pays! Voulons-nous étre un peuple 
politiquement émancipé? Voulons-nous que les classes ouvriéres, 
avec discipline, vigueur, suite et persévérance, prennent part aux 
combats politiques du temps présent pour la défense de leurs droits les 
plus sacrés? Des lors, nous devons exempter le dimanche des 
peines et fatigues de la semaine. Tant que le dimanche ne sera pas 
jour de repos, le citoyen ne pourra méditer sur les intéréts de sa 
patrie et de sa profession, ne pourra s’instruire et remplir au scrutin 
ses devoirs politiques.’ ! 


Another paper in which we have found much to instruct 
is that entitled ‘La genése d’un terrain apostolat.’ It tells 
an engaging story of the labours of a priest in a parish 
in the department of Jura, a work which commenced in 
1890, and which, for aught we know, continues still. Up 
to that time the little village of six hundred souls had 
been—under the ministrations of a priest who was en- 
feebled partly by discouragement and partly by age—not 
impious but indifferent ; and, says M. Goyau, this absence of 
passion was, to speak the truth, more trying than hatred 
would have been. ‘It is more difficult’ (too many parish 
priests in England know this to-day) ‘to speak to those who 


? Goyau, ii. 214. 
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keep away than to those who provoke’! The village was a 
difficult one to handle. The houses were far apart, and ‘all 
fishers of men regret this unpromising dispersion.’* The 
men were engaged in glass works, and worked in two shifts, 
half by day, half by night. The variety of work had created 
castes : the carters, the glass makers, the men who cut down 
the wood for the furnaces, did not amalgamate. 


‘On Sundays and fétes,’ too, ‘as many as a hundred and fifty 
parishioners have to attend to their work. It happens sometimes 
that even the first communion of a child cannot be advanced by its 
father, a workman, as a reason for a holiday, and these painful 
necessities of work were to the new pastor a more serious obstacle 
than the traditional lukewarmness of consciences.’ ? 









How the spirited young priest, making no secret that his 
design in helping his parishioners in their temporal concerns 
was to lead to his helping them in spiritual matters, meta- 
morphosed his parish is told at length by M. Goyau, and, 
but for a fear of unduly lengthening this sketch, we would 
wish to quote many of his words. Briefly, he began by 
setting up a village store, his goods at first being kept ina 
cupboard in the presbytery! But it soon outgrew such a 
modest position. He turned it into a co-operative concern, 
and the idea prospered. It found an entrance into all the 
details of life in the parish. He inculcated on his parishioners 
that they were a community, a sodality, that it was not only 
for them but by them that the parish must live and prosper. 
The big girls learnt to teach the Catechism to the little ones; 
the little ones taught the infants. Some of the children 
agreed among themselves to come each Saturday, three 
together, to sweep the church. For the stoves, which the 
municipality had given, the inhabitants with but few excep- 
tions promised to bring wood from the forest which surrounds 
the little village. The curé started a medical aid society, a 
canteen, a savings bank. 


















‘To multiply in this Christian community, small though it is, the 
institutions necessary for the wants of all ages: this is what the curé 
has set himself to do to-day, ... and,’ so we are told, when 


' Goyau, i. 133. 3 Tbid. pp. 134-5. ai 


9 Jbid. p. 134. 
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questioned as to the adaptability of his methods to other rural com- 
munes, he replied that ‘one cannot generalize, but in the matter of 
these social works a priest must study on the ground itself the wants 
of his parishioners, the amount of devotion they can give, and, 
under the advice of the bishop, follow the leadings of circumstances.’ 
... ‘It is, then, less by way of example than by way of argument 
that this narrative should be regarded, and it proves in an unmistak- 
able fashion the fruitfulness of economic work in the Christian 
warfare.’ ! 


The paper on the‘ Office Central des Institutions Charitables,.’ 
the equivalent of our Charity Organization Society, is one of 
the most interesting in these volumes. Much of it might 
with profit be read by those who look with disfavour on the 
latter Society in our own country. 

‘A wealthy condition,’ says M. Goyau, ‘exposed one no long 
time since to a chance of a double deception : whether one wished 
to put one’s money out to interest for one’s own profit, or if one 
preferred to put it out to interest in good works for the profit of 
others, one ran the risk of being taken in. . . . Thanks to the 
Central Office the investments of the second category will become 
for the future solid, efficacious, and sure ; to good actions a worthy 
object is guaranteed.’ ? 


That the investments under this second head have often 
been misdirected for want of the investigation which the 
Office supplies M. Monod bears witness. Out of 727 
beggars, he tells us, who pleaded want of work, only eighteen 
proved to be speaking the truth. But that there are a vast 
number of poor who need help and who do not beg the 
statistics of this Society bear witness. 

‘The Office,’ said M. Léon Lefébure in his report for 1896, 
‘by means of the funds which had been confided to it, or by its own 
resources, or in fact by furnishing work or tools, came to the aid of 
5,703 people ; it has procured help by various benevolent works for 
5,776 people ; it has found or helped to find 381 situations ; it has 
placed 403 orphans and 234 old people in homes, and has sent 1,032 
persons into the country.’ 


And M. Goyau proceeds to show, in words which may be 
as useful in our own country as in France, why this organiza- 


1 Goyau, i. 143-5. 2 Ibid. p. 250. 3 Ibid. p. 250. 
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tion has become a necessity in the present congested state of 
society : 


‘Et! j’entends d'ici les adversaires de l’Office : Au lieu de travail- 
ler, diront-ils, 4 rétablir entre riches et pauvres la proximité et le cou- 
doiement d’autrefois, il va s’interposer entre eux, a la facon d’un 
écran, interceptant de part et d’autre les rayons de joie dont s’illumine 
le visage du riche lorsqu’il donne, le visage du pauvre lorsqu’il recoit. 
L’Office aidant, on pourra traiter les pauvres, créanciers marqués par 
Dieu, comme le commun des autres crednciers ; & telle catégorie de 
mistres un chéque sera destiné ; le bienfaiteur et l’obligé s’igno- 
reront toujours davantage ; on chargera l’Office de ses affaires de 
charité comme son banquier de ses affaires d’intéréts ; et le don de 
la personne a la personne, cette quintessence de la charité, perdra 
toute raison d’étre.’ 

‘Ma charité,’ leur pourrait répondre M. Léon Lefebure, ‘ ne sera 
bureaucratique qu’autant que les donateurs me refuseront, pour la 
distribution de leur argent, tout concours personnel. Je me conten- 
terais volontiers d’étre un informateur ; une fois éclairés par mes 
soins, si vous voulez porter vos offrandes vous-mémes, je ne vous 
marchande point cette occasion de vous dévouer, je ne vous dispute 
point ce plaisir. Mais si vous voulez que je sois un intermédiaire, 
que je devienne le caissier de votre philanthropie, ne vous étonnez 
point que j’y consente. J’insisterais, croyez-le bien, pour qu’en per- 
sonne vous alliez porter vos deniers, si j’avais le temps d’aviser 4 vos 
propres joies ; dans ce contact de cceur 4 cceur vous en gofiteriez de 
fort délicates. Mais laissez-moi songer plus encore aux joies des 
pauvres, 4 l’urgence de leur soulagement ; et si vous-mémes tout 
de suite ne descendez vers eux, c’est l’Office qui descendra.’ 


Much more might be cited from M. Goyau and those 
from whom he quotes as to the work going on in France. But 
time fails us ; and there is another view of the subject which is 
one of the surprises which the study of French contemporary 
thought has in store for us. This is the perpetual charm which 
the Church of Rome exercises over the Gallic mind, that it 
holds its sway not only among the old aristocracy of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, but in that young France which is 
interesting itself in Christian Socialism. It is the only form 
of Christianity which appeals to them, and that it does still 
appeal, the literature of the day and the churches in Paris 


1 Goyau, i. 256. 
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are proof sufficient. But how, we may ask, have they got over 
the difficulties which to many educated men in this country 
would beset the path of conversion to such a faith as theirs? 

For we must remember that the men who come out of 
unbelief and accept the teaching of the Church, or who are 
brought up under the shadow of its teaching, are not children 
in intellect. They are educated men. Their eyes are open. 
They know good and they know evil when they see them. 
They know—they well may know—that the ethics of their 
Church are those of the founder of Christianity itself, and yet 
that its history has been blackened by crimes which He has 
denounced, committed in the cause of that religion. They 
know that it has a philosophy which may stand side by side 
with that of the great masters of human thought and suffer 
nothing by comparison ; and yet that it also stoops to teach 
what to many men may seem childish or even soul-debasing 
superstitions. It is to them the guardian of Divine Truth, 
and yet they know that it has too often opposed positive 
science, and, therefore, says the scientist, Eternal Truth itself. 
They know all these things and yet they are not careful to 
answer them, like the Church itself, which goes on its august 
way fearing neither the judgments nor the misrepresentations 
of men, unappalled by present difficulties and, stranger still, 
unappalled by its own past history. They know what they 
are about, these men. They are not blind to the teaching 
of history or deaf to the voices of the world around them 
to-day. They believe that there is something in the 
Church—some Divine Life energizing it, which is wiser 
than its superstitions, stronger than its leaders, superior to 
its history, grander than its mistakes. They see that its 
power over men’s minds is as fresh in this age of the search 
after causal knowledge and facts as ever it was in the ages 
which have been known as those of Faith. 
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ArT. IIL—THE CHURCH AND DISSENT IN WALES 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


. Wales and the Welsh Church. By HENRY T. EDWARDS, 
M.A., Dean of Bangor. (London: Rivingtons, 1889.) 

. Wales. By Sir THOMAS PHILLIPS. (London: 1849.) 

. Methodism in Wales: Quarterly Review, October, 1849. 

. The Church of the Mountains: Edinburgh Review, April, 
1853. 

. An Essay on the Church in the Principality of Wales. By 
Judge JOHNES, of Garthmyl. (London: Hatchard and 
Son, 1832.) 


IN a previous article—‘ Welsh Methodism: Its Origin and 
Growth’ '—we have already dealt with the internal history of 
the Welsh Church during the whole of the eighteenth and 
the first decade of the nineteenth century, our account 
ending with the Great Schism of 1811, or the definite seces- 
sion from the Establishment of the Methodist element, which 
henceforth occupies the position of any of the many other 
sects outside the pale of the National Church. We now pro- 
pose to treat generally of the subsequent history of the Welsh 
Church throughout the past hundred years, so that in studying 
the religious question as it exists in Wales in these opening 
years of the twentieth century our readers may be able more 
easily to appreciate the considerable changes in the social 
and spiritual conditions of the Principality which have pre- 
ceded the Celtic ecclesiastical revival of our own times. 

For general purposes of classification Cymric Church 
history during the past century divides itself conveniently 
into three periods, each consisting of some thirty years’ dura- 
tion : (1) The years of confusion and misgovernment following 
on the catastrophe of the Great Schism of 1811, and con- 
tinuing until the opening years of Queen Victoria’s reign ; (2) 
the early half of Queen Victoria’s reign, ending with the 
appointment of Dr. Hughes to the see of St. Asaph in 1870 ; 
(3) the latter half of that reign, concluded in January, 1901. 
Of these three divisions of time the first may be styled the 


1 Church Quarterly Review, October, 1903. 
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period of English misrule and negligence; the second, a 
transitional period of internal reforms based on Anglican 
models ; and the third, a belated return to the Church policy 
of Elizabeth, with a full recognition of the fundamental dif- 
ferences in the English and Celtic religious temperament and 
aspirations. 

It would be well-nigh impossible to exaggerate the 
deplorable condition of the Welsh Church during the first 
division of time mentioned (1811-1840). In the first place, 
South Wales, with its rapidly growing population, was in a 
chronic state of all-pervading poverty owing to the circum- 
stance that the bulk of its ecclesiastical endowments had 
long passed into the hands of lay impropriators or of wealthy 
English colleges. To quote one example alone, the total 
combined revenue of the Bishop and Chapter of Llandaff, the 
most populous of the four Cymric sees, amounted to less 
than 700/.a year. In North Wales, where for the most part 
the ancient emoluments of the Church remained untouched, 
matters were little, if at all, better, since the comparative 
wealth of the livings in the six northern counties had drawn 
into the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor an overwhelming 
proportion of English pluralists, who were in the majority of 
cases absentees. Meanwhile the parish churches throughout 
both North and South Wales were served almost exclusively 
by a rough and almost uneducated type of native clergyman, 
who had often to attend to as many as four churches, on a 
pitiably narrow stipend. To increase the scandal, a large 
proportion of these clergy consisted of curates-in-charge, 
with a miserable pittance that was only too frequently 
paid, not by the wealthy pluralists whose duties were thus 
performed by proxy, but out of Queen Anne’s Bounty, a 
fund primarily intended to augment ill-endowed benefices. 

On the other hand, Dissent was quickly approaching the 
zenith of its power in the religious and educational progress 
of the people. We have already fully described the with- 
drawal from the Church of the Methodists, and have at the 
same time noted the continuous growth of the other Noncon- 
formist bodies in all parts of Wales. How vigorous and 
rapid was this spread of Dissent throughout the land can best 
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be realized by the simple fact that at the time of the Great 
Schism the meeting-houses of the various sects over the 
whole Principality numbered 954, while by the year 1832 
they had reached the total of 1,428, shewing an additional in- 
crease of nearly five hundred Nonconformist places of worship 
within a space of twenty-one years: a truly marvellous and 
perturbing circumstance, even fully allowing for the rise in 
population, since every chapel so built had of necessity to be 
well attended in order to render it self-supporting. More- 
over, it must be remembered that this startling activity in 
the building of requisite places of worship by the Dissenters 
was met by no corresponding energy on the part of the 
Establishment, which was complacently allowing its parish 
churches and chapels-of-ease, even its four cathedrals, to fall 
into a state of dilapidation, and not seldom of hopeless ruin. 
But the growing numerical strength of Dissent appears 
almost unimportant in face of the terrible fact that amongst 
these various sects, and no longer within the National Church, 
was to be found the source of practically all Welsh spiritual 
and educational progress. Nonconformity is shown at its best 
in these early days of its development ; its Horebs, Beulahs, 
Salems, and its innumerable chapels (all quaintly named out 
of Scriptural text), which were springing up alike in town 
and country, were all thronged by attentive multitudes, often 
drawn together from long distances, eager to hear the im- 
passioned oratory of earnest religious men—men who, but for 
a persistent policy of error and neglect, should rightly have 
been filling by their eloquence the half-ruinous and more 
than half-empty parish churches of Wales. Nor had this 
new spiritual fervour of the people in these early days been 
contaminated as yet by that close intermingling of politics 
with religion which has become so characteristic of Welsh 
Dissent throughout the last half-century. The political 
diatribes and the bitter attacks on the Established Church 
and her clergy, which nowadays draw manifest approval, were 
so far conspicuously absent ; the meeting-house had not yet 
been turned from a fountain of religion pure and undefiled 
into a nursery of agitation against the existing laws of the 
land. It was, in other words, the age of such spiritually- 
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minded men and such conscientious leaders as John Elias, as 
Jones of Llangdn, as that universally popular preacher 
Christmas Evans, who, like a Capuchin friar of the South, 
was wont to fascinate the warm-hearted people of Wales by 
addresses in which broad humour alternated with the tenderest 
pathos. To sum up very briefly: during the first period of 
the nineteenth century the National Church of Wales, ruled 
by wealthy English pluralists and served by an ill-educated, 
ill-bred, and too often ill-behaved native clergy, had become 
almost moribund ; whilst Dissent was in the hey-day of its 
spiritual vigour, teaching its followers, both young and old, 
spreading its tenets on all sides, and as yet keeping itself free 
from those fatal poisons of sectarian jealousy and political 
aims which are slowly but surely discrediting to-day the 
position of the Welsh Dissenters in the eyes of thoughtful and 
unbiassed onlookers. 

Amid the depressing surroundings of clerical avarice, 
apathy, and misunderstanding just described, one figure alone 
of the higher English clergy in Wales stands out in bright 
relief, that of Thomas Burgess, Bishop of St. David’s (1803- 
1825). Born of humble parents at Odiham in Hampshire, this 
estimable man, by his combined industry and talents, began 
early to achieve success in the Church. Promoted at the 
comparatively early age of forty-seven to the largest of the 
four Welsh sees, the newly-appointed Bishop, in marked con- 
trast with his contemporaries, and notably with his brother- 
prelate, Watson of Llandaff (1786-1816), who is generally 
taken as the historic example of the Georgian absentee 
bishop, began at once to inaugurate sweeping changes, and 
‘to perform his duties with a zeal worthy of the best ages of 
Christianity. A year after his enthronement Dr. Burgess 
established both the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and the Church Union in his diocese, with the professed 
object of providing Sunday schools for poor children, of 
supplying religious and educational books to the people, and 
of raising a superannuation fund for his underpaid and often 
half-starving clergy. Shocked at the indifference to the true 
interests of the Church displayed by his predecessors, who 
were wont to ordain rough farm-lads almost straight from the 
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3 plough, the new Bishop now insisted on a preliminary seven 
a years’ course of training at certain grammar-schools (of which 
h; Dr. Burgess himself licensed four additional foundations) 
y before admitting any candidate to Holy Orders. 
st Nor did the Bishop’s liberality towards his poverty- 
of stricken diocese fall behind his activity in the matter of 
od organization and reform. Although the income of St. David’s 
d, was at this time but 1,200/. a year (little more than one- 
ne 4 fourth of its present value) Dr. Burgess was enabled to give 
its freely towards the various schemes and institutions which 
id, he had himself called to life in his diocese by means of the 
ee income accruing from a wealthy prebendal stall at Durham, 
cal which he still held according to the universal custom of the 
the time—an unique instance of the despoiled Cymric Church 
ind benefiting at the expense of her younger and wealthier sister. 
But Bishop Burgess’s most cherished aim was the foundation 
ice, and endowment of a properly-equipped college on the Oxford 
one and Cambridge model, which might afford a suitable educa- 
ght tion, both general and theological, for the young intending 
03- clergy of Wales. By setting aside a fixed portion of his yearly 
this revenue, by generous donations, and by inducing the better- 
gan provided of his own clergy tg devote a tenth of their stipends 
the to the same purpose, Dr. Burgess at length succeeded in 
the collecting the sum of 11,0004, to which were subsequently 
con- added, through his unwearied intercession and personal 
her- influence, further grants of money from the King and the 
rally Universities. In 1822 the foundation-stone of the famous 
ntee College of St. David at Lampeter was laid by the Bishop in 
and person ; and though three years later translated to Salisbury 
es of Dr. Burgess continued to supervise and to improve by every 
rgess means within his power the institution which he always 
now- regarded as the most important achievement in a long, busy, 
essed and honourable career. 
n, of As founder of a popular college of which Wales is justly 
, and proud to-day, the memory of good Bishop Burgess is naturally 
often held in reverential gratitude by all Welsh Churchmen ; never- 
> true theless, itis most necessary to bear in mind that many of the 
_ who Bishop’s schemes were unfavourably received by such of 
a the the native clergy and laity as still had the true interests of 
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the Cymric people at heart. Often excellent in themselves and 
always well-intentioned as were all his proposed changes, 
Dr. Burgess’ acknowledged policy of Anglicizing the Welsh 
National Church brought him into frequent collision with the 
few Celtic spokesmen and champions that still remained. 

It was the Bishop’s fixed opinion that the schismatic state 
of the whole country was primarily due (apart from widespread 
clerical corruption) to the general ignorance of the English 
tongue among the Welsh people ; and to remedy this ad- 
verse condition by the universal teaching of the English 
language and by the introduction of English methods of 
thought and culture became from the first his fully-avowed 
object. To thoughtful Welshmen, on the other hand, 
although heartily supporting their excellent prelate in his 
sincere and vigorous attempts to suppress the more flagrant 
ecclesiastical abuses in the Church, this wholesale Anglicizing 
policy appeared more likely to increase than to lessen the 
suspicion and dislike of the mass of the population with 
regard to the Establishment. Concerning this unfortunate 
and lasting divergence of opinion on Church policy, the follow- 
ing extract from the biography (written by his son, the 
Rev. St. George Williams) of the Rev. Eleazer Williams, 
vicar of Lampeter, one of the Bishop’s leading clergymen, and 
to a certain point one of his chief supporters, will serve 
admirably to illustrate the opposing views held by the leading 
Welsh clergy and their English Bishop on this all-important 
question as to the best means of arresting the rapid exodus of 
the lower classes from the National Church and of attracting 
them back to the fold which they had recently forsaken : 


‘ As to one point in the management of these schools [ Circulating 
Welsh Charity Schools] the Bishop and my father were again unfor- 
tunately at issue. His lordship felt anxious, as was certainly very 
natural, that the schools should be organized on a plan that would 
tend to the ultimate extinction of a language of which he himself 
was ignorant; while my father . . . being thoroughly acquainted 
with the circumstances and habits of the flock under his care, knew 
by experience that the people were not able to receive religious 
instruction in any other tongue, and that to persist in such a scheme 
would drive away the Church members that yet remained.’ 
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That this combined ignorance and dislike of the vernacular 
should have proved a stumbling-block, even to so zealous a 
reformer and painstaking a bishop as Burgess fully proved 
himself, was but to be expected. However natural and 
plausible at the time may have appeared the Bishop’s argu- 
ments on behalf of his Anglicizing policy, subsequent events 
have shown clearly that on this vital point of Welsh Church 
government the native clergy were better informed than the 
well-meaning English scholar, to whom an intimate know- 
ledge of the peculiar needs and ideas of the Cymric people 
was of necessity denied. 

It is in this early but typical example of differences of 
opinion on Welsh Church policy, such as arose between 
Bishop Burgess and his leading clergy, that we see at once 
revealed the great underlying cause of the alienation of the 
Cymric people from their National Church. The vernacular, 
for good or for bad, is still a fixture in Wales ; and not only the 
vernacular itself, but also the native thought and method that 
are involved in its existence. No outsider, however talented 
or studious, can ever hope thoroughly to master that difficult 
tongue which for some mysterious reason has remained in 
its full strength west of the Severn, whereas its sister-tongues 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Cornwall have long ceased to act 
as living forces; while without an intimate knowledge of 
colloquial Welsh (which an eminent Celtic divine once 
characterized as ‘almost an impossibility in a stranger’) and 
without its correlative emotional afflatus the best endeavours 
of the English preacher or organizer must of necessity fail to 
bear their expected fruit. The practical unimpassioned 
English style of address, so amply appreciated by the Anglo- 
Saxon race, is utterly alien to the excitable nature of the 
Celt, who delights in fiery oratory, and whose peculiarity 
it is to be swayed by a maze of eloquence rather than by 
cool argument. The halting Welsh of such few English 
scholars as had conscientiously studied the vernacular and 
the would-be-English accent and manner aped by the native 
clergymen educated on an Anglican model alike prove 
unattractive to the Celtic mind, no matter how virtuous 
the man or how well contrived his argument ; while graphic 
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verbosity, displaying a complete command of Welsh expres- 
sion and idiom, with perhaps no other quality to recommend 
it, will never fail to draw a large and admiring congregation 
in all parts of Wales. But in the period of which we are now 
speaking, even granting that so zealous and active a leader as 
Dr. Burgess were the rule rather than the exception, the utter 
failure of the English clergy who then ministered in Wales 
to understand and sympathize with the inborn characteristics 
of the mass of the Welsh people would have acted more 
powerfully against any well-meant efforts than their total 
ignorance or half-knowledge of the Celtic tongue. ‘I cannot 
help thinking,’ observes that shrewd critic of English clerical 
domination in Wales, Johnes of Garthmyl, ‘that if the 
Cambro-British dialect could be annihilated in a day, the 
want of sympathy between the clergy and their flocks would 
still continue to alienate the hearts of the people from the 
Establishment.’ 

Our second division of time (1840-1870) is a most 
interesting and instructive period of transition, showing us 
the gallant and protracted struggle against enormous odds of 
the newly-awakened Church, and taking us to the culminating 
point of the social and educational march of Dissent. With 
a monoglot Welsh-speaking population increasing by leaps 
and bounds in the new industrial districts, with scarcely any 
funds available for the work of spiritual extension, with a 
large number of useless clergy still in possession of many 
important livings and offices throughout the country, the 
regeneration of the Welsh Church must have appeared an 
almost hopel*ss task to the pioneers of the Victorian 
revival. T* .g.. the general torrent of ecclesiastical reform 
had already swept away the whole system of pluralities, of 
absenteeism, and also of the thinly-veiled nepotism that had 
long been prevalent in North Wales,' making any recurrence 
of these abuses practically impossible in the future, yet the 
beneficial effects of this sweeping legislation could scarcely 
be expected to appear until at least one more generation had 
passed away; until, in fact, death or English preferment 


1 See particularly the statistics of patronage in the diocese of St. Asaph 
quoted by Judge Johnes in his Essay of 1832. 
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should have removed one by one the many holders of vested 
interests who still blocked the path to progress and further 
improvement in the Welsh National Church. 

In spite, however, of all these difficulties not a little useful 
work was unobtrusively accomplished in these early days by 
such prelates as Copleston and Thirlwall, by Ollivant and 
Campbell, conscientious English forerunners of the Welsh 
bishops of our own days. Many country churcheswere restored 
or rebuilt ; decency and order were once more introduced into 
divine service ; new churches, new mission-rooms, and new 
schools were building in the Glamorganshire and Monmouth- 
shire valleys—valleys that within the space of two generations 
had been changed from fern-clad solitudes into busy town- 
ships with a teeming and ever-increasing population of 
artisans and colliers. Amid these newly-risen centres of 
industry in South Wales the revived efforts of Churchmen 
were already beginning to meet with more success than in 
the rural parts, for here at least they wrestled on less unequal 
terms with the various Nonconformist sects which, now grown 
bolder and even becoming antagonistic, were beginning to 
claim the whole body of the Welsh people as their own 
exclusive charge. But in the country districts all efforts had 
so far proved practically useless in the face of an evil reputa- 
tion and of an all-powerful Dissent, which, perhaps naturally, 
was by no means disposed to regard this new orthodox 
revival with sympathy ; and though a distinct improvement 
both in the performance of the services and in the lives and 
manners of the country clergy was gradually becoming 
visible, the general conditions of the rural parishes remained 
unaltered. A former Dean of Llandaff has left us a humorous, 
but by no means an inaccurate or overdrawn, description of 
the average Welsh country parish in the fifties, showing alike 
the deadness of its Church life and the complacent superiority 
of its Dissenting element : 


‘You enter the church, and find perhaps five pews occupied. 
In one the squire slumbers in the softest corner of the manorial 
seat. In another the butler’s attitude shows that he is sharing the 
repose, though not the cushions, of his master. The third pew is 
filled by the rector’s family; the fourth by his domestics. The fifth 
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is occupied by the wife and children of the parish clerk, bound, by 
virtue of his office, to conform externally to the Church. But where 
is the population? A glance at the interior of the neighbouring 
Zoar or Ebenezer will show you them. There they sit, as thick as bees 
in a hive, stifling with heat, yet listening patiently to the thundering 
accents of a native preacher, which you have heard while you were 
yet far off, breaking the stillness of the Sabbath air. Zan uffern 
(hell-fire) is the expression which falls oftenest on the ear. The 
orator is enforcing his favourite doctrine of reprobation upon his 
rustic hearers, and you cannot help fearing that they are mentally 
applying his teaching, by complacently consigning the squire, the 
rector, and the parish clerk to an uncovenanted doom.’ ! 


It was on this point—the almost complete alienation of 
the rural population—that the Welsh Church had been 
sorest struck. In spite of lack of workers, in spite of the 
universal want of funds both for the education of the clergy 
and for ill-endowed livings, in spite of the selfish greed and 
indifference displayed by the wealthy employers of Welsh 
labour, the devoted efforts of Churchmen were beginning to 
show decided results in the towns and more thickly-populated 
mining districts; but in the sparsely-peopled country parishes, 
now entirely under the moral sway of Dissent, recovery of 
lost influence must have been regarded even by the most 
sanguine Churchmen of that day as practically impossible. 
Thanks to the ecclesiastical policy of the past, which was now 
bearing its full crop of evil fruit, almost the whole of rural 
Wales was still being served by an inferior body of clergy, 
while all the more capable and pious young Welshmen of 
the lower-middle and labouring classes had long since drifted 
into the ranks of Nonconformity ; so that the very type of 
parish priest after which the Bishops, charged with the heavy 
duties of reorganization, were now so anxiously seeking, had 
almost ceased to exist within the pale of the Establish- 
ment. Bitter was the cry for a supply of native candidates 
of the type of Griffith Jones, of Peter Willams, even of 
Daniel Rowland ; for, however rigorous the policy and ex- 
cellent the ideas of these new spiritual rulers of the Welsh 


1¢The Church of the Mountains, Edinburgh Review, October, 
1853. 
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Church might be, their anxious efforts on behalf of the 
country were doomed to failure without the assistance of an 
efficient body of native clergymen to act upon their orders 
and advice. 

As recently as 1870 the late Lord Aberdare in a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone had to deplore the extreme paucity of 
Welsh-born and Welsh-bred clergymen fit to undertake 
episcopal duties, even suggesting that preference should be 
given to such prominent English priests, resident in Wales, as 
had acquired the language and a full knowledge of the special 
requirements of the Principality. And yet at that critical 
moment the most crying need of the Welsh Church was the 
possession of a full complement of purely native clergy who 
could clearly understand the national traits and desires of the 
people, and by a particular knowledge and sympathy (of 
necessity absent in the best English Churchmen) win back 
to the Establishment the alienated masses of their own 
countrymen. In short, the Church in these days of trial 
and struggle had a double task to accomplish, for she had 
first to discover and educate the requisite Welsh priesthood 
before she could proceed, with any definite hope of success, 
on her real mission of regaining the ground lost in the past. 
How difficult of performance was the former part of her task 
the quotation given below from a speech of the late Dean 
Edwards of Bangor will amply testify. Not only was the 
desired class of national clergyman conspicuous by its 
absence throughout Wales, but the machinery to obtain and 
perfect the body of men necessary for the priesthood was 
likewise quite inadequate for the purpose, being indeed of a 
kind likely to bring into Holy Orders the mediocre or undesir- 
able and to exclude the very type of Welshman most urgently 
required by the Church ; 


‘ The social characteristics of Wales render it not only unnecessary 
but, even if it were possible, absolutely undesirable, that the majority 
of its clergy should come from what are called the higher classes. . .. 
It is necessarily certain that a large proportion of the clergy in Wales 
will always be drawn from the lower-middle and working classes. It is 
most conducive to the influence of the Church that it should be so. A 
clergy so derived by virtue of older associations and more living 
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sympathy will influence the masses of the people more powerfully 
than a clergy who have only a professional acquaintance with their 
social atmosphere. At the present time a large proportion of the 
clergy derive their origin from the classes which I have named. But 
it is my conviction that the young men from those classes who now 
seek Holy Orders are not always the men who are marked by the 
proper natural gifts for the sacred ministry, and that they are often 
very insufficiently educated. At the same time the education, 
scanty as it is, which now suffices to secure Holy Orders, is un- 
fortunately up to the present time so far costly as to be beyond the 
reach of very many young men who, with respect to their natural 
endowments, are admirably fitted forthe ministry. It often happens 
that the naturally clever and eloquent son of a small farmer, artisan, 
or collier, who is most anxious to receive a fitting education for Holy 
Orders, is unable to do so, because his friends have absolutely no 
command of money. At the same time, perhaps, the dull ungifted son 
of a neighbour, who happens to have scraped together some 200/. or 





300/., is sent for the shortest available time to some college, where he . 


acquires that amount of classical lore and theological science (that I 
shall not attempt to describe) which suffices, inasmuch as better 
men are not forthcoming to fill the vacancies, to command the 
enforced leniency of the Bishop’s chaplains. Into what channel does 
that other youth throw his energies? Supported at some Dissenting 
college by the contributions of Dissenting congregations, he is in due 
time enabled to devote his energies, with an embittered spirit, to the 
irregular ministry of the Nonconformist pulpit, and to do much to 
weaken the influence of that Church which has practically denied 
him any sphere of usefulness.’ ! 


From these pressing difficulties of the Church let us now 
turn to the prospects and position of Dissent, which we have 
already described as reaching its zenith in this middle period of 
the nineteenth century. To its social, moral, and educational 
pre-eminence throughout the Principality was now added a 
distinct political influence. Constitutional changes, both in 
Church and State, on an unprecedented scale had been 
rapidly succeeding each other since the great Reform Bill of 
1832, every measure necessarily throwing more and more 
power into the hands of the middle classes, and after the later 
extensions of the franchise granted in 1867 and 1882 into 


» Dean Edwards, The Calling and Education of the Clergy for the 
Church in Wales, speech made in August, 1870. 
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those of the lower middle and working classes also. The sharp- 
witted political leaders of the day were of course quick to 
grasp these facts and to turn them to account, so that long 
before the middle of Queen Victoria’s reign Nonconformity, 
following the interested counsels of these men, had already 
begun to assume a hostile attitude towards the: enfeebled 
National Church. 

This change from the old non-political traditions of 
Welsh Dissent was not of course either universal or im- 
mediate; for, although reform was everywhere in the air, 
the old-fashioned Nonconformist minister, of the type of John 
Elias, was inclined to deplore, and even to resent, this newly- 
sprung desire for vengeance now openly expressed for the 
first time against the Mother Church; much as Daniel Row- 
land and Charles of Bala had in days past protested against 
the schismatic proposals of the majority of the Methodists. 
But the unworldly and milder, and consequently more religious, 
type of Dissenting minister was gradually disappearing, 
while the uprising generation of preachers, smarting under past 
wrongs and insults which their fathers rather than themselves 
had suffered, and with their political star in the ascendant, was 
now jealously regarding the social status and slightly better 
stipend of orthodox brethren, 4nd was consequently becoming 
eager to lead the combined forces of Welsh Nonconformity 
in a political crusade of vengeance and spoliation, which the 
existing weakness of the Church and her still-clinging evil 
reputation for past abuses seemed to invite with every 
hope of ultimate success. To strengthen, develop, and dis- 
seminate this newly-contrived policy throughout Wales the 
services of the native Press, which was already a strong 
moral force in the land, were called freely into requisition. 

We have before dwelt on the considerable part which the 
religious Press had already played in the moral development 
of the Cymric people. The grammars, commentaries, cate- 
chisms, educational works of all kinds which had poured forth 
from Bala, from Llandovery, from Carmarthen, fromWrexham, 
and from other centres had nobly supplemented the earlier 
efforts of the orthodox Revivalists who had previously taught 
the Welsh people of the eighteenth century to read and to 
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reflect. But the same fountain in the hands of other men and 
in a different age could be made to flow with bitter as well as 
with sweet waters. As early as the reign of William IV. 
there appeared the weekly Amserau Cymry (Times of Wales), 
founded and edited by the able William Rees (‘Gwilym 
Hiraethog’), who may be styled the father of the Welsh 
political Press; and the success of this new venture was so 
marked and so rapid that other journals on a similar plan, to 
suit the special tenets of the various sects, speedily sprang 
into existence. Although the views held and the language 
employed by the contributors to these early newspapers were 
temperate and harmless in comparison with the aims advo- 
cated and the means of attainment suggested in modern 
times by such papers as the Seren, the 7yst, the Genedl/, and 
especially by the notorious Saner—that firebrand against all 
law and order in the anti-tithe agitation of the eighties—all 
these productions were more or less permeated with Radi- 
calism of the most advanced type. With little or no 
moderating influence in the vernacular, either clerical or 
secular, to counterbalance the tone of this journalistic cam- 
paign among a people for the most part incapable of read- 
ing or writing anything but their own native tongue, it is 
easy to understand how in less than half a century since the 
first appearance of William Rees’ organ the whole of the 
Welsh lower classes had fallen completely under the control 
of this new propaganda. 

‘By the year 1870 the Nonconformist bodies of Wales were sup- 
porting two quarterlies, sixteen monthlies, and ten weeklies, entirely 
dependent on peasant writers and peasant readers, which, as might 
easily have ween anticipated, have made the Welsh people a nation 
of political Dissenters.’ ' 


Political Dissenters! By means of the Press two distinct 
movements, one religious and the other secular, came to be 
so blended as to grow practically identical in scope and 
character, while through the same instrumentality a fictitious 
unity has been given for a time to the jarring sects of Wales. 


1 Rev. D. Williams, paper on the Welsh Church Press, read at the 
Church Congress, Swansea, 1879. 
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and It need hardly be added that of the two diverse elements of 
ll as which political Dissent is to-day admittedly composed, the 
LIV. worldly and aggressive is ever bound to wax stronger and 
ales), stronger, while there must be a corresponding loss of spiritual 
ilym life and vigour in the other. More than fifty years ago, when 
Velsh this dual alliance was as yet in its infancy, the growing tendency 
as sO of political aims and religious teaching in Wales to coalesce 
in, to (and with their fusion the consequent loss of spiritual power) 
rang had already been noticed and commented upon by acute 
ruage observers, who may possibly have foreseen its ultimate logical 
were conclusion as we know it to-day. 
advo- ‘We appeal not only to the shade of John Elias, whose old age 
odern complained of the decay of sound preachers and the increase of sin, 
/, and and of God hiding His face, but to the estimate which the most 
ist all Christian-minded amongst themselves [the Dissenters] at this day 
s—all would form of their own congregations. Do they find truth and 
Radi- honesty of mind, with all other Christian graces, flourish and abound? 
or no or does the strong religious meat which they supply rather fail to 
‘al or nourish their hearers in those qualities which the heathen called 
cam- virtues, and with which the Christian cannot dispense? Is not even 
coal the aggressive temper which an increasing section of their body has 
» it is of late years shown against the Church a sufficient indication that 
i something is wrong in themselveg? Wherever the house of prayer 
ce the is turned into a nursery of sedition, or a theatre of declamation 
of the against all government and all old truth, there needs no audible 
‘ontrol voice, “Let us go hence,” we recognize the unmistakable sign of 
the good spirit departing. We are here only saying what their own 
re sup teachers in their best days would have said.’ ! 
—_— We now reach the third and final division of time, the 
ad period which merges the history of the past into the con- 
temporary events that we follow to-day. The year 1870 will 
always form a conspicuous landmark in the existence of the 
jistinct | ancient British Church, for in this year the return to the 
= tobe | national policy of Elizabeth, for which so many generations 
pe and | of earnest Welshmen had vainly striven, was at last authorita- 
ctitious | tively announced in the first Welsh nomination to a Welsh 
Wales. | see since the year 1714. As we know, the appointments of 
+ ne Dr. Basil Jones to St. David’s and of Dr. Lewis to Llandaff 


1 Quarterly Review, 1849. 
VOL. LVIIL—NO, CXV. 
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speedily followed upon the consecration of Bishop Hughes 
at St. Asaph, while a little later the retirement of Bishop 
Campbell raised yet another Welshman, Dr. Lewis-Lloyd, to 
the see of Bangor, thereby completing the work of nationalizing 
the Celtic episcopate. From an opposite point of view the 
same date is also of the first importance, as marking definitely 
the beginning of the era of open political agitation against the 
Church, which may be reckoned from the Irish Disestablish- 
ment Act, passed less than two years before. 

To dwell closely upon the two most striking incidents of 
the struggle between the Church and Dissent during the past 
thirty years—the widespread anti-tithe agitation of the 
eighties with its wild lawless scenes, more suggestive of a 
bread riot in Spain or Sicily than a semi-religious movement 
among a well-educated and highly prosperous community, 
and the recent lamentable deadlock over the Education Act— 
does not lie within the province of this article, which is 
intended solely to show the connecting links between the past 
and present ecclesiastical position in Wales. We shall, how- 
ever, remind our readers that the tithe war has long ceased 
to disturb either party, thanks to the firm attitude and the 
fair treatment of Lord Salisbury’s Government, acting upon 
the innate good sense and law-abiding qualities of the Welsh 
people, which had been temporarily eclipsed by a campaign 
of exceptional violence and scurrility. Bearing this important 
precedent in mind, we have every right to expect ultimately 
a similar harmonious understanding between the two religious 
elements affected equally by this new legislation. 

But, reluctantly passing by these interesting movements 
of yesterday and to-day, we turn to certain matters in 
connexion with Church reorganization in Wales which still 
demand our earnest attention: matters that are in reality the 
outcome of the mistaken policy of the past, the question of 
the vernacular (or rather the conflict of the two tongues, each 
of which is in a certain sense the special language of the 
country) ; some aspects of occasional conformity ; the in- 
creased participation of the clergy in the social and literary 
life of the people ; and the need of an extension of the 
episcopate, 
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By far the most important of these four points is the first 
named, the much-discussed relationship between the two 
languages and between their respective schools of thought 
and expression. There are to-day within the Welsh Church 
two parties—one the extreme Celtic, which in its zeal for 
all that is peculiarly Welsh is desirous that the Church should 
appeal exclusively to national emotion and ideals ; the other, 
while duly anxious to supply the predominating force, the 
Welsh, with all that it justly demands, yet insists upon a full 
recognition of the claims of the English language, which is 
slowly but surely supplanting the vernacular in all social 
intercourse, and which forms the invaluable medium whereby 
all the educated inhabitants of the Principality are brought to 
understand and appreciate each other. To neglect English 
to-day would be as mistaken a policy as was the unfair and 
unpatriotic system of ignoring the vernacular in the past ; it 
would be a reactionary measure that would decidedly tend to 
reduce the dignity and catholicity of the Church, which under 
proper government is fully qualified to minister alike both to 
Anglo-Saxon and to Celtic needs. 

With regard to this burning question the parishes of 
Wales may be divided into three separate classes: (1) those 
in which English is practically the only tongue spoken, as in 
South Pembrokeshire, in Gower, and in large portions of 
Brecknockshire and Radnorshire; (2) those in which the 
vernacular is universal, in these days consisting principally of 
remote villages and mountainous districts, but still numbering 
a fair sprinkling of labouring communities ; (3) those in 
which both languages prevail. 

The treatment of the first two classes of parish obviously 
presents no great difficulty ; but as to the third, by far the 
largest and most important section, the leaders of the Church 
are at once placed in a dilemma. In the vast majority of 
these bilingual parishes the Welsh predominates out of all 
proportion to the English, from which it might naturally be 
inferred that the native tongue and methods should be given 
the preference ; but, as a general rule, the English-speaking 
minority is conformist, while the bulk of the Welsh are pro- 
fessing members of. the various chapels of the neighbour- 
F2 
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hood. To abandon English and to perform the services 
wholly in Welsh would therefore often mean an all-but-empty 
church, while to refrain from Welsh for the sake of the con- 
forming minority would not only cause the few remaining 
Welsh-speaking Churchmen to secede, but would also ob- 
viously prevent any possible return, in the future, of the 
alienated congregation, and thus tend to verify a favourite 
maxim of political Dissent—viz., that in Wales the church is 
exclusively reserved for the English-speaking rich, and the 
conventicle for the Welsh-speaking poor. The adoption of a 
mixed service does not, as a rule, please either party in the 
church congregation, nor is the system (frequently adopted 
in towns) of alternate Welsh and English services generally 
found popular; in fact the question, still unsolved, of this 
conflict of tongues, is just as prominent and acute to-day 
as it was fifty years ago, in Dean Conybeare’s time: 


‘These bilingual parishes constitute the chief difficulty. If an 
Englishman is appointed to them, how can he satisfy the Welsh? if 
a Welshman, how can he minister to the English? The clergyman 
should of course be able to speak both languages ; but he must speak 
one of them as an acquired, the other as a native tongue ; and the 
very circumstance which attracts his Celtic parishioners will repel the 
Saxons. Again, how is he to manage about the services? Here he 
cannot please both nations ; so he is reduced to a compromise, 
which pleases neither, by performing services alternately in either 
tongue.’ * 


What suggestion, then, can be offered with regard to this 
vital matter of Church discipline? An excellent plan, if 
feasible, would be for such parishes to possess two bilingual 
clergymen—one English in sympathy and by education, the 
other a thorough Cymry in heart and understanding—who 
could at different times appeal to the two elements in their 
mixed congregation. But this elaborate and expensive 
arrangement, although the most desired solution of the 
difficulty (especially where two separate churches for the 
parish can be supported), is only possible of attainment in 
certain highly-favoured populous centres, for amongst the mass 
of the bilingual country parishes a second resident priest is a 


1 Edinburgh Review, 1853. 
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great rarity. The remedy we recommend for this anomaly 
would be the adoption of a regular system of well-trained 
itinerant Welsh preachers, who should be exclusively em- 
ployed in serving this class of parish in addition to the 
regular incumbents. 

It is open knowledge that any eloquent preacher, orthodox 
or unorthodox, can in Wales always attract an overflowing 
congregation, and it is both curious and instructive to observe 
how a parish church that has continued half empty through- 
out the whole year will at the favourite Welsh festival of 
harvest home be crowded to suffocation on the two occasions 
on which strange clergymen of some note are announced to 
preach. By taking advantage of this national trait much 
might be accomplished to draw and to hold the Welsh- 
speaking inhabitants, particularly in the country districts, 
Variety, eloquence, and earnestness in preaching form the 
delight of the average Welsh congregation, so that with the 
prospect of a frequent change of preacher the parish church 
will prove at least as acceptable to the local population as its 
present Zoars and Ebenezers. Add to this suggestion the 
encouragement of good, plain, congregational singing—the 
ordinary Welshman, living-in a land that boasts itself of 
being ‘a sea of song,’ has always shown himself indifferent 
towards elaborate services—and we feel confident that an 
increased attendance at the parish church and a distinct im- 
provement in the heartiness of the Sunday services will be 
the result. 

We now pass to the prevalent custom of occasional con- 
formity,a national peculiarity which, if skilfully treated, ought 
to tell strongly in the Church’s favour. We have just spoken 
of the crowded congregations at harvest festivals, where Non- 
conformists usually form the majority; and we may add that 
this custom of attending church on special occasions is so 
universally practised as to prove beyond a doubt that there 
is no deep-rooted doctrinal objection to the Establishment or 
her services in the minds of the Welsh populace. This fact it 
is which clearly shows us the essential difference that underlies 
the cases of the Welsh and Irish Established Churches—cases 
which a certain type of politician loves to call parallel 
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instances of an alien Establishment thrust upon an unwilling 
people. To expose the fallacy of this deduction—which the 
late Archbishop Benson characterized as ‘a grotesque error, 
a groundless comparison’—we have only to turn to the pages 
of contemporary history. On the one hand, we have observed 
in Ireland a vast cohesive body, united in faith and feeling, 
and comprising some three-fourths of the whole nation, guided 
and supported by the diplomacy and the resources of the 
Vatican, drawn up in close array against an institution which, 
rightly or wrongly, had been regarded with special hatred by 
all Irish Roman Catholics since Tudor times. On the other 
hand, we have a group of Dissenting sects, practically all of 
modern growth, embracing every gradation of Protestant 
dogma, and joining together for one purpose only—viz, the 
overthrow of their mother Church, who in her turn outnumbers 
any one of them singly: that is to say, we have the case 
of a mixed and by no means harmonious majority opposed 
to a minority, considerable, alert, and ever increasing in 
strength and numbers. It has been aptly said that the 
Roman Church is separated from her Dissenters by a bridge- 
less ocean, and the Anglican Church from many of hers by 
only a rill; and it is therefore in this easily-crossed rill of 
division between ‘ Church’ and ‘Chapel’ in Wales that we 
have high hopes for the future, since it is old-fashioned pre- 
judice (for which there is year by year less excuse), and not 
doctrinal abhorrence, which keeps so many Dissenters from 
passing over to the side of the Church. 


‘In the anarchy of unauthoritative ministrations and in the Babel 
of rival sects the average Welshman is guided very much by acci- 
dental influences in the choice of his religion. The accidents of 
birth, association, and locality have generally induced him to attach 
himself to his favourite denomination. But so free is he from the 
obligations of dogmatic conviction that on migrating into a different 
district, in which some other sect is in the ascendant, the change of 
place is not seldom accompanied by a change of religious profession. 
The Church also to some extent shares this happy immunity from 
the condemnation of her dogmatic principles. Her shortcomings 
are, it is true, not unfrequently the theme of Dissenting eloquence. 
But her revenues, her spiritual sterility, and the social characteristics 
of the clergy are more frequently attacked than her spiritual prin- 
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ciples. All who have had any insight into the inner life of Welsh 
Nonconformists can bear unhesitating testimony that the alienation 
of the people from the Church is not due to any hostility to her 
dogmatic teaching. From the first general rise of Welsh Noncon- 
formists in the eighteenth century, through all its variations down 
to the present day, its power has been the protest of the Cymric 
people, not against the essential doctrines and sacraments of the 
Church, but against the cold, alien, mechanical forms of thought, 
feeling, and diction in which those doctrines have been preached, 
and those sacraments have been administered, to the souls of an 
impassioned race. That such is the case every observer qualified 
for judgment by knowledge of the people and of their language, and 
unbiassed by partiality towards an opposite conclusion, cannot fail 
to testify.’! 


Our third point relates to the attitude of the clergy 
towards the local ezsteddfodau, the national contests in music 
and literature which from time immemorial have so largely 
influenced Celtic social life. From these ancient bardic 
meetings, and consequently from the Welsh world of thought 
and letters which centres in them, the clergy—and we may 
add the gentry also—are far too apt to hold aloof, or else to 
take only a languid and somewhat patronizing part in their 
proceedings. It may be argued that, with the exception of 
the National Eisteddfod and a few other important gather- 
ings, the standard of the literary productions is too low to 
arouse their interest ; but surely, if this be the case (which 
we by no means admit), we would suggest that the clergy 
themselves might by their competitive efforts help to raise 
the tone and standard of these meetings. Among Welsh 
country parsons are to be found not a few good poets and 
musicians, while many possess considerable antiquarian or 
historical knowledge ; yet, speaking generally, they contribute 
little to support these competitions, which are invariably 
attended by large local audiences. The result is that the 
existence of these eisteddfodau has somehow come to be 
regarded as dependent on the extreme political Noncon- 
formist and so-called ‘ Nationalist’? movement in Wales, and 
we cannot help thinking it would be prudent on the part of 


1 Dean Edwards: A Letter to the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
1370. 
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the Bishops to encourage their clergy, especially in the rural 
districts, to compete more freely, to take a more decided 
interest in these local meetings, and, where necessary, to try 
to produce a higher tone of thought and literary work. 
Nothing would more redound to the general esteem of the 
clergy than a popular belief that they constituted the guiding 
spirit in these contests, to which the Welsh people still cling 
so tenaciously and with such strong affection. Nor should it 
be overlooked that at the larger gatherings English is by no 
means excluded from the scheme of competition, so that the 
monoglot English-speaking clergy of Wales (of whom there 
will always necessarily be a considerable number) can by 
these means identify themselves with their purely Celtic 
brethren in subjects of common interest. No other country 
but Wales possesses so powerful a vehicle of thought and 
progress, nor one so capable of expansion for good ; conse- 
quently it is indeed strange that as yet the immense power 
of these local ezsteddfodau has not been properly realized by 
those who have every right to take the lead in the religious, 
social, and literary life of the Welsh people. 

Last, we come to the urgent need of an increase in the 
Welsh episcopate. Episcopacy in Wales is the hall-mark of 
the Church, which distinguishes her teaching and discipline 
from that of Dissent ; so that it is especially regrettable that 
the historic dignity of their ancient British Church cannot be 
more suitably and widely impressed on the people. Until 
quite recent times a Bishop in the ordinary mind was an 
inaccessible personage, rarely to be seen or heard, but living 
in a magnificent palace and driving in a fine carriage; even 
to-day this same reputation for aloofness and social splendour 
clings to the office in the public estimation. This existing 
distrust is not of course the fault of the four hard-worked 
prelates who to-day so ably uphold the dignified traditions 
of the Celtic Church, but of the impossibility of their task. 
The ever-increasing population of the see of Llandaff certainly 
requires a second diocesan, while the enormous area of St. 
David’s, with its scattered inhabitants and its insufficient 
means of communication, could with advantage be subdivided 
into three separate bishoprics. But with the existing 
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machinery for the creation of new sees, and with the jealous 
opposition of political Dissent towards such schemes, an 
increase in the regular Welsh episcopate, in the face of the 
vast expense and the legal difficulties involved, together with 
the hostility of one party in Parliament and the indifference 
of the other, appears under the present circumstances a sheer 
impossibility. But this useful project need not be entirely 
abandoned, for judicious appointments might be made of 
suffragan bishops (taking for their titles the half-forgotten 
names of historic sees—Caerleon, Llanbadarn, Margam, and 
the like), so that episcopal visitations might become frequent 
and general throughout the whole country, and the prejudice 
and ignorance bred of the past might thus be dispelled. 

With this brief allusion to the needs of the Welsh epi- 
scopate the present article must close. We feel, however, 
that some apology is due for so rapid and curtailed a sketch 
of the two concurrent movements of the Church and Dissent, 
which, taken together, may be said to constitute the whole 
history of Wales during the past hundred years, since every 
local event—moral, social, or political—can, directly or indi- 
rectly, be traced to a religious cause. The abbreviated treat- 
ment of this theme, at once so exhaustive and so complex, 
has necessarily compelled us to omit many salient points, yet 
we trust that this general description of the fall, recovery, 
and revival of the Welsh Church, which the last century has. 
witnessed, and of the corresponding phases in the growth of 
Dissent, will be found a sufficient basis for further studies in. 
the mass of contemporary literature dealing with the present 
ecclesiastical position within the Principality. 


Robert Campbell Moberly. 


ArT. IV.—ROBERT CAMPBELL MOBERLY. 


. ‘The Incarnation as the Basis of Dogma; in Lux Mundi. 
(London: John Murray, 1889.) 
. Ministerial Priesthood. (John Murray, 1897.) 
. Atonement and Personality. (John Murray, 1901.) 
4. Christ our Life. (John Murray, 1903.) 
5. Sorrow, Sin,and Beauty. (John Murray : Reprinted, 1903.) 
And other papers. 


THE late Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford was 
essentially a theologian. He belonged to a class of scholars 
which has become rare in this country. Our learned clergy 
are commentators, textual critics, ecclesiastical historians, 
controversialists, or, more rarely, metaphysicians; scarcely 
any are theologians pure and simple. The combination of 
reverence for tradition with learning and spiritual insight, 
which is the special equipment of the theologian, is perhaps 
less common than formerly. In any case, the English Church 
has lost in Dr. Moberly one of a very small band. 

The biography of a student, it has been said, is an account 
of his books. But though the greater part of this article will 
consist of an attempt to elucidate and appraise Dr. Moberly’s 
theology, a short biographical preface will not be out of place. 
Indeed, to those who had the privilege of knowing Dr. Moberly, 
an account of his writings without any notice of his personality 
would seem unsatisfactory. His character explains many 
things in his books ; it gives a higher value to their intrinsic 
merits and a ready explanation of certain superficial blemishes. 
Above all, it helps us to understand his theological position 
and the course of his mental development. 

Robert Campbell Moberly was a son of Dr. George Moberly, 
sometime Bishop of Salisbury, who at the time of his son’s 
birth (July 26, 1845) was Headmaster of Winchester. He was 
educated at Winchester and New College, and had a success- 
ful career as an undergraduate, gaining a first-class in Modera- 
tions and the Newdigate. He was elected to a senior student- 
ship at Christ Church, and was tutor there for seven years 
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(1869-1876). In 1876-7 he was Principal of St. Stephen’s 
House at Oxford, and for the next three years head of the 
Theological College at Salisbury. In 1880 he married a 
daughter of Bishop Hamilton, and in the same year accepted 
the country living of Great Budworth, in Cheshire. Of his 
life there one who knew him well writes: 


‘His great work in the parish was done by his being what he was. 
We can only single out two points: First, his character. His beauty 
of face and dignity of presence were matched by a corresponding 
beauty of character. He maintained the Anglican tradition that the 
country vicar should be a good man and a gentleman, for he was that 
in the truest sense. His courtesy was his special characteristic, and 
it was the same to all alike, to great and small, to rich and poor. But 
more important was the beauty of holiness which showed itself in his 
character. The second quality, which won immense respect, was his 
power of judgment. His keen and subtle mind could at once see 
all sides of a question, and there was no hesitation in coming toa 
decision.’ ' 


Such was his life for twelve years, 

In 1892, three years after the publication of Lux Mundi, 
he became Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Paget. The traditions of the office, strengthened 
during its tenure by the present Bishop of Lincoln, were that 
the professor should be a friend and counsellor to under- 
graduates who intended to take Holy Orders. Moberly, 
however, was rather a teacher of teachers than of young 
students. His mannerisms of elocution, and the hesitating 
involved style which was an unfortunate result of his 
scrupulous fastidiousness, were fatal to his popularity in the 
lecture-room, and to a less degree in the pulpit. But he had 
the greater honour of influencing in a very appreciable manner 
the convictions of more than one among the leading theo- 
logians at Oxford, and his influence was apparently growing 
up to the time of his death. In 1900 he was sent as repre- 
sentative of the Cathedral Chapter to the Convocation of 
Canterbury, an office which Dr. Bright held before him. It is 
said that his contributions to the debates in Convocation were 
highly valued, and that his opinions were beginning to carry 


1 Church Times, June 19, 1903 (an obituary notice). 
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great weight. But his health, which had been failing for some 
years, soon completely gave way, and after spending the spring 
of 1902 in the south of France he returned home only to die. 
The end came on June 8, and his body was laid to rest in the 
Cathedral graveyard. 

It was an uneventful life, lived in the discharge of what 
would generally be considered light duties. As a country 
rector, and still more as an Oxford professor, he must have 
had many hours each day at his own disposal. Most scholars 
spend their leisure time in reading. Moberly seems to have 
spent his in thinking. The range of book-knowledge dis- 
played in his writings is surprisingly narrow. There is no 
evidence that he ever made a serious study of modern philo- 
sophy, and he is said to have read nothing in German. Both 
omissions are to be regretted. His mind moved habitually 
in the region of first principles, where the thinker is neces- 
sarily solitary unless he finds friends among the mighty dead, 
It is also desirable that philosophers should speak one lan- 
guage, instead of having to invent a terminology for themselves. 
And a study of modern German Protestant theology would 
have brought him more into sympathy with the dominant 
religious ideas of the younger generation. The whole move- 
ment called after Ritschl, with its far-reaching ramifications 
in England as well as in Germany, may be disapproved of, 
but ought not to be ignored. Those who try to keep up with 
the current contributions to theological debate cannot but 
feel themselves in a strange atmosphere when they take up 
Moberly’s books. He is indifferent to much that most of us 
think important, and seems at times to be living in a bygone 
age. And yet the loss is so closely connected with the chief 
merit of his work, that we can hardly wish that he had spent 
his time differently. This merit consists in the patient and 
minute investigation of the great dogmas of Christianity in 
their bearing upon the religious life. Starting from the 
assumption that the dogmas themselves are exempted from 
criticism, and proceeding by purely deductive methods to use 
them for the interpretation of the religious consciousness, he 
would perhaps have found but little help in the writings of 
his contemporaries, In any case, it is a real comfort to be 
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delivered from the half-digested erudition which so often 
makes us throw down a modern book on theology with 
Goethe’s impatient comment : er hat so schrecklich viel gelesen! 
Moberly’s books are all his own. 

We propose now to discuss all his principal publications 
in their order of date, only omitting the controversial 
pamphlets on Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister (1884), 
Church Courts (1886), Disestablishment and Disendowment 
(1894), and Undenominationalism (1902), which are remark- 
able in themselves and as admirable specimens of the temper 
in which Christian controversy should be conducted. 

Moberly’s first theological treatise was the article en- 
titled ‘The Incarnation as the Basis of Dogma,’ which he 
contributed to Luz Mundi. That famous collection of essays 
possessed a far higher degree of unity than some earlier and 
later manifestos with which it has been compared. The 
authors declare in their preface that they have written ‘not as 
guessers at truth, but as servants of the Catholic Creed and 
Church, aiming only at interpreting the faith which they have 
received.’ That is to say, it is no part of their object to treat 
any portion of the Catholic tradition as an open question, even 
with a view to establish it by free discussion, Whenever the 
Church has spoken decisively, they desire only to explain and 
interpret. At the same time they are conscious that a ‘ pro- 
found transformation, intellectual and social,’ is in progress, 
which must involve great changes in the ‘outlying depart- 
ments of theology, making ‘a new development’ necessary. 
This development must consist in the assimilation of new 
material, as well as in the vitalising of old truths; it must 
demonstrate the Catholic capacity of the Church by con- 
secrating each new social and intellectual movement, standing 
fast by the old truths, but resisting any ‘narrowing and 
hardening of theology.’ 

The book thus proclaimed itself to be a contribution to 
theological development on Catholic lines. The public, how- 
ever, saw Clearly that it was the acceptance of the principle of 
development, rather than the application of it to particular 
problems, which gave the book an epoch-making importance 
to a great party in the Church. The authors were naturally 
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disappointed that the controversy which raged over a few 
pages in one of the essays—dealing with the theory of in- 
spiration—diverted the attention of the public from other 
parts of the book; but perhaps the public were right. The 
author of the essay in question declared the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture to be only ‘part of the superstructure,’ not 
‘among the bases’ of Christian belief. Thus the historical 
truth of parts at any rate of the Bible was virtually relegated 
to the ‘outlying departments’ of theology, in which ‘great 
changes’ might be necessary. It was the only direction in 
which the principle of development was applied with any 
degree of boldness; but the divergence on this one point 
from the unanimous teaching of the Tractarians was rightly 
felt to be crucial. It gave the whole book the character of 
Vermittelungstheologie—of a transitional phase which could 
hardly be permanent. Books of this kind may almost be 
said to attain their object by becoming out of date; they 
‘educate their party’ to take for granted what in the first 
instance needed some courage to proclaim. 

Moberly’s own essay is not among the strongest in the 
book. It lacks the fearless trenchancy of Aubrey Moore’s 
splendid essay on the ‘Christian Doctrine of God,’ and the 
elegant diction of Mr. Illingworth’s two contributions, It 
suffers from the weakness and inconclusiveness of all argu- 
ments which, while professing to be unprejudiced, are con- 
ducted without any explicit indication of their ultimate pre- 
misses. Thus we are told that dogma is wrong if it forbids 
examination; but the ‘full enquiry’ which the Church 
encourages must end in one way on pain of our moral 
censure. ‘To take religion on trust is not to act in defiance 
of or apart from reason. It is the exercise of reason up to a 
certain point. We desiderate some clear principle of de- 
limitation, which might help us to fix the frontiers of the 
understanding (which Moberly here calls the reason) and the 
higher reason. An essay on dogma which does not attempt 
this is of small use. Moberly tells us that the doctrines of 
the Church are accepted in the first instance on reasonable 
evidence, which partly consists of authority reasonably 
accepted as authority. Then the whole experience of the 
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spiritual life furnishes continual explanation and corrobora- 
tion of our beliefs. This appeal to experience is an argument 
which he came to value more and more highly ; but in this 
essay it is taken too much for granted that the witness of 
religious experience can never bring us into conflict with 
‘authority accepted as authority.’ This, however, really 
represents his mental attitude at the time. Liberal theo- 
logians, he says, have done good at times, but they ‘forget 
the loveliness and power of perfect subordination to the 
Church.’ This ‘ perfect subordination,’ which in Moberly’s 
case was born of the reverence natural to a devout and humble 
spirit, prevented him at this time from attempting to represent 
the fundamental truths of religion in terms of his own thought. 
It had not yet occurred to him that dogmatic symbols con- 
tain words which cannot have a rigid connotation, and which 
therefore must be interpreted as well as ‘accepted.’ He was 
willing to admit that certain ‘theories of the Atonement’ 
may be helpful to one age and a stumbling-block to another; 
but he had not yet reflected on the significance of such facts 
as that the theologians of the fourth century used language 
about ‘ deification’ which would be thought very shocking by 
a modern congregation. He assumed at this time that 
Catholic dogma is a body of-definite, positive truth, the con- 
tents and limits of which have been fixed with ‘absolute 
finality,’ and which can only be investigated with the pre- 
supposition that they are ‘simply identical with truth.’ The 
reasons why we are right to ascribe absolute finality to the 
Creeds are said to be, first, because ‘ these beliefs absolutely 
transcend time and experience, and therefore no human 
development which belongs merely to time and experience 
can displace them ;’ and, secondly, because ‘our knowledge 
of these truths is really derived from a Divine revelation,’ 
These two reasons are of course really one and the same: reve- 
lation is regarded as something so purely external that it can 
be said to transcend experience absolutely ; in which case, it is 
hardly necessary to say, it could never be co-ordinated with 
our other beliefs at all. There seems to be some confusion 
here between the truth itself, which is absolute, and the 
Church’s attempts to apprehend and express it, which are 
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conditioned by human limitations, and subject to development 
in the light of human experience. There is a conception of 
revelation which rests ultimately on a deep scepticism and 
distrust of the human intellect, driving us to a Wiinsch- 
philosophie and the primacy of the practical reason ; and it is 
now being used with much effect by Roman Catholic contro- 
versialists in support of an unquestioning acceptance of 
Church tradition. But this was emphatically not the concep- 
tion to which Moberly was advancing. His mind, in spite of 
the reverence and loyalty which forbade him to question 
any traditional doctrine upon the fundamentals of religion, 
could not acquiesce in a divorce of faith from knowledge. 
He was never content to discuss a particular problem without 
first considering the presuppositions on which both sides 
based their arguments. And if he protests against assuming 
a purely intellectual basis for religious faith, it is not in order 
to degrade the intellect into the position of an advocate 
retained by the will, but because he was convinced that faith 
must be a matter of the whole personality acting in harmony, 
and that the truth, when fully known, must satisfy both our 
moral and our intellectual faculties. The only truth which 
he valued was objective truth, which a mere acceptance of 
authority can never put us in possession of. 

The Lux Mundi essay, then, represents Moberly’s thought 
at a very immature stage. The most valuable part of it is 
the concluding section, numbered ‘ V,’ in which he exposes the 
presuppositions which underlie rationalistic versions of the 
Gospel history. He chooses as an example of this method 
Dr. Abbott’s Zhe Kernel and the Husk, and asks why the 
author takes for granted that our Lord taught in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum, and that He did mot multiply the loaves 
and fishes, though both events are reported on the same 
authority. ‘The various details of ingenuity with which he 
{[Dr. Abbott] explains away particular incidents are of quite 
subordinate interest. Everything depends upon the cogency 
of the grounds for explaining away at all.’ This is plainly 
the right attitude to take about miracles, though Moberly’s 
analysis of the grounds on which the Gospel miracles are 
believed must be pronounced somewhat superficial. He is on 
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strong ground when he concludes by saying that ‘pure 
spiritualism, however noble the aspiration, however living the 
energy with which it starts, has always ended at last in 
evanescence.’ 

The success of Lux Mundi brought all its authors into 
prominence, and Moberly was invited to read a paper at the 
Rhyl Church Congress in 1891 on the Personality of God. 
This short address is one of the best things he ever wrote. 
The time-limit imposed upon all readers obliged him to com- 
press his ideas and to write in a terse and lucid style which 
contrasts favourably with that of his later books. The 
argument closely resembles that of Lotze, whom it does not 
appear that Moberly ever studied. Personality in its fullest 
sense belongs to God alone. He is ‘a supreme Personality, 
of whose self-existence the thought that constitutes and 
informs the world is one aspect or mode.’ The Personality 
of God must embrace, as necessary qualities, those essential 
elements of our own personality which we call reason, will, 
and love. But our experience of our own personality is but 
a dim approach to an idea not attained by it or even attain- 
able ; it only gives us indications of what personality in its 
fuller realization would mean» Personality that lives under 
finite conditions is, and must be, an imperfect form of per- 
sonality. And finite personalities can only attain their per- 
fection, even as finite personalities, by union with the supreme 
Personality. The intellectual difficulty of conceiving the 
coincidence of distinctness and unity is the same as that of 
conceiving the unity of the Three Divine Persons ; but such 
reciprocal relations as dogmatic theology asserts to exist 
within the Trinity are necessary to the idea of a supreme 
Personality. This admirable paper has not, we think, been 
published separately, but it ought not to be forgotten. 

To the same period belongs a characteristic sermon at 
St. Mary’s (1892), preached soon after his appointment as 
Professor of Pastoral Theology. The subject is Obedience, 
which he defines as ‘the spontaneous conformity of the 
character to its own highest excellence and possibilities, for 
such is the harmony of man with the will of God.’ ‘To con- 
form with holiness, even as a yoke, is to begin to taste the 
VOL. LVIIIL—NO. CXV. G 
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joy of living, the large movement of spiritual liberty: for He 
is the law of life and the spontaneity of life and the joy of 
life—He is the life of the Spirit, whose service is perfect 
freedom.’ 

In 1896 Moberly published a short book called Reason 
and Religion, to which he seems himself to have attached but 
little importance, but which indicates his attitude towards 
sceptical disparagement of human reason, such as finds ex- 
pression in Mr. Balfour’s Foundatioits of Belief and Mr. Kidd’s 
Social Evolution. Reason, he urges, must not be identified 
with the logical understanding ; it is the queen among our 
faculties, and any attempt to degrade it to a lower place must 
be disastrous. It was becoming more clear to Moberly every 
year that the claims of Authority and Reason cannot be 
satisfied by accepting their mutual antagonism as a neces- 
sary fact. 

A very admirable address on ‘ The Enrichment of Private 
Prayer,’ which was published by the S.P.C.K. in 1897, had 
been first delivered at the Derby Church Congress several 
years before. No more suitable discussion of this great and 
difficult subject could be found for educated people. There 
are, he says, two conceptions of Prayer: the first, that it is 
petition ; the second, that it is the practice of the presence of 
God. We must be on our guard against self-centred pray- 
ing; we should place ourselves in our true position with 
reference to God and His other creatures. In prayer we 
enter into relation with all truth. The perfection of prayer 
would be to enter into the mind of God. ‘I ought not to be 
stupider than I can help in praying to God.’ All our real 
beliefs will and must find expression in our prayers ; what is 
left out of our prayers is left out of our belief. If God is the 
central thought, the richness of prayer will depend on the ful- 
ness of meaning which certain simple words have for us: 
hence the importance of spiritual meditation as a part of 
prayer rather than as a separate exercise. Every fresh 
experience should enrich our prayers, for all experience 
teaches us more about God, and the reverent contemplation 
of God is the first meaning of prayer. 

Moberly’s first work on a large scale was Ministerial 
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Priesthood (1897), an elaborate exposition and defence of the 
Anglican conception of Holy Orders. Such a subject may be 
treated historically or philosophically. We may investigate 
what the Christian ministry in the primitive Church actually 
was, and thence deduce a theory of what it ought to be now; or 
we may discuss the ideas of Ministry and of Priesthood, and 
the placewhich they should hold in the highest form of religion. 
It is the latter mode of treatment which was most con- 
genial to Moberly’s temperament, and his defence of an 
‘Order’ at once ‘sacerdotal’ (in the less invidious sense) and 
ministerial against the unqualified sacerdotalism of modern 
Roman Catholicism on the one hand, and the theory of 
simple delegation adopted by English Nonconformity on 
the other, is masterly. But the book would have been 
stronger if he had frankly set on one side the historical 
problems about the Ministry in the primitive Church. He 
was not specially well qualified to deal with them as an 
historical student, and he neither possessed nor desired to 
possess the kind of impartiality which the investigator of 
Christian origins must impose upon himself if his work is to 
rank above an ex parte statement of the evidence. But 
Moberly was not yet willing to discuss theological problems 
without constant reference to tradition and the ‘obedience’ 
demanded of a Churchman in handling such topics. In his 
earlier writings, as we have seen, he bows before the authority 
of tradition very much as the older High Churchmen used to 
do; and though belief on bare authority is no longer accept- 
able to him, the place of authority is now occupied by the 
‘presuppositions’ which play such a singular part in the 
Preface to this volume. These ‘presuppositions,’ he says, 
are central convictions, the result of experience, reflection 
and character. ‘Spiritual narrative is for the seeing eye.. 
which means that something else is needed than intellectual 
impartiality.’ In accordance with this theory he complains 
that Professor Hort ‘decides by purely historical or exegetic 
methods,’ ‘apart from the light of dogmatic theology,’ among 
other things, ‘that there were no ecclesiae as the result of 
St. Paul’s first journey to Europe.’ It is not surprising that 


this Preface was sharply criticized, and the explanations 
G2 
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which the author offered in a new Preface to the Second 
Edition were not considered to have removed the objections. 
The ‘combination of obedience that is concretely practical 
with thought that is speculatively patient’ is not the best 
attitude for dealing with obscure events in past history when 
we are trying to discover what actually occurred. Bishop. 
Collins is hardly too severe when he says that ‘useful as. 
the book may be in other ways, it presents a conspicuous 
example of the way in which historical work is not to be 
done.’ ! 

The book in fact shows that uncertainty of touch which 
indicates a transitional period in the writer’s thought. On 
page xxiv of the Preface he enumerates among his own ‘ first 
principles ’—‘ belief in God, in the Incarnation, in the Holy 
Spirit, in a Church with divinely appointed ministers and 
sacraments. The last clause, as he understands it, covers a 
complete prejudgment of the case against the Protestant 
sectarians. The divinely granted charter of the Catholic 
Church is offered for inspection only; its genuineness is ‘ pre- 
supposed.’ And in answer to objections that this is ‘not a 
fair-minded appreciation of evidence, he falls back, most 
unfortunately, on the subjectivity of knowledge and the 
ambiguity of such words as ‘I believe in God,’ in which ‘the 
consciousness of the person who makes the proposition is a 
determining ingredient in the meaning of the proposition 
which he makes,’ It is not clear how this last consideration 
helps his argument. 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which this insistence upon 
the recognition of presuppositions is true and valuable. If,. 
for example, my cosmological theory is supernaturalistic 
dualism, and that of my opponent is naturalistic monism, it 
is pure waste of time for me to argue with him as to whether 
the shadow did or did not go back ten degrees on the sundial 
of Ahaz. Nor are he and I likely to learn much by reading 
each other’s books. It is also true that many critical histories. 
of dogma, or of the Church, start with presuppositions as. 
definite as those of the Catholic dogmatist—e,g. that the out- 
look of Jesus must have been confined to His own age and 

» The Study of Ecclesiastical History, p. 69. 
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nation—that miracles can never have occurred, and so on. 

It is fair to show that such presuppositions have coloured the 
modern treatment of historical theology as deeply as the 
opposite presuppositions have coloured traditional theology. 
Professorial Protestantism—that singular form of Chris- 
tianity—is not the result of a study of the sources without 
presuppositions, But Moberly does not attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the kind of presuppositions which may 
claim to be judgments of the religious consciousness and 
those which concern matters outside the sphere of the 
keenest spiritual insight. Many of our presuppositions are 
only prejudices writ large. They are opinions which we 
adopt for the first time because we have heard others ex- 
press them, and to which we cling because we have ex- 
pressed them ourselves. They concern matters of fact which 
no doubt are ultimately determined by the natural and 
spiritual laws of the universe, but which only an absolute 
knowledge of those laws could enable us to deduce from them. 
A comparison of ecclesiastical histories written by Pro- 
testants and Catholics, by Anglicans and Dissenters, should 
surely suffice as a veductio ad absurdum of the theory that 
dogmatic presuppositions ~are a trustworthy auxiliary to 
‘historical and exegetic methods.’ 

Ministerial Priesthood, then, is valuable as a rationale of 
the Anglican doctrine of Holy Orders for those who are 
already prepared to accept it; and very many readers of this 
class have been grateful for its loyal and temperate exposition 
of Anglo-Catholic principles. There is, however, one more 
deduction to be made from the merit of the book: namely, 
the misunderstanding of Bishop Lightfoot’s position in his 
well-known essay upon the Christian Ministry. It is need- 
less to say that Moberly always refers to the Bishop with the 
utmost courtesy and respect; but Ministerial Priesthood as a 
whole is designed to be a kind of reply to that essay and a 
refutation of part at least of Lightfoot’s position. This 
Moberly believes to be, that the organized Church is not much 
more than a necessary evil, and that a purely spiritual Church 
with no cultus at all would be (if such a thing were not 
forbidden by the weakness of human nature) superior to such 
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a Catholic Church as good Catholics would wish to belong to, 
The chapter in which he comes to close quarters with Light- 
foot’s essay he entitles ‘ Relation of Inward and Outward.’ 
Now, the theory of a purely spiritual Church has found able 
defenders since the days of George Fox, but it does not seem 
to us that Lightfoot can fairly be reckoned among them. 
The anti-sacerdotalism of his essay is no doubt somewhat 
harshly expressed ; he sums up ‘the Christian ideal’ as ‘a 
holy season extending the whole year round—a temple con- 
fined only by the limits of the habitable world—a priesthood 
coextensive with the human race.’ Such, he says, is the 
ideal; Church order is a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. But this declaration is combined with the fullest 
recognition of the necessity of ‘appointed days, set places, 
and a ministry of reconciliation, so long as the Church is 
militant here in earth. In short, there are no priests or 
sacraments in heaven, but we are not there yet. There is 
nothing in this to which a Catholic need object ; the question 
is only one of emphasis. Lightfoot thought that in practice 
the means are too often mistaken for the end, and that a 
protest was needed ; we may think that he over-emphasised 
the other side. But to suppose that he disparaged external 
order as such shows, in our opinion, a complete misunder- 
standing of his position. What the impartial historian of 
Catholicism is compelled to regret is, not its determination to 
give the ‘spirit’ a ‘body,’ but the continual drag of pre- 
Christian conceptions of cudtus, invading Christianity and 
trying to pull it back into paganism or Judaism. There was 
an accommodation, a compromise with the old religion of the 
Empire, coincident with the great influx of pagans into the 
Church. Moreover, this accommodation, with its tendency 
to substitute cu/tus for spirituality, is a permanent tendency ot 
human nature, which must never be lost sight of. Our aim 
must be, not, certainly, to abolish the ‘outward,’ but to pre- 
vent it from becoming so opaque that no ‘inward’ can be 
seen through it. 

In 1901 appeared the work on which Moberly’s reputa- 
tion as a theologian must mainly rest—Atonement and Per- 
sonality. Like Ministerial Priesthood, it owes its existence 
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partly to another book, the influence of which Moberly 
wished to counteract. In this case the courteous polemic is 
directed against a theory of the Atonement which Dr. Dale’s 
book on the subject had restored to some of its old popu- 
larity. The ‘forensic’ theory of the Atonement has long 
ceased to be preached in the majority of Anglican pulpits. 
It is, indeed, a marvel to many that it held its ground so long. 
But it still lives among the middle-class laity, and Moberly 
saw that it can only be displaced by a doctrine not less posi- 
tive and more satisfactory to the moral sense. Reflection 
convinced him that our view of the Atonement must be 
determined by our view of Personality, and that the latter 
conception needs quite as much elucidation as the former. 
The subject of Personality had occupied his thoughts very 
much in the years which preceded 1901. The gradual 
development of his philosophy in the direction of what is 
sometimes called the mystical doctrine of Personality was so 
logical and inevitable in his case that the only subject for 
wonder is that it did not occur earlier, In the present work 
he takes occasion to qualify his utterances of five years before 
in a most significant fashion : 

‘I should certainly now prefer to avoid, as misleading, any use 
in reference to human personality of any phrase such as “a dis- 
tinct centre of being,” which might even seem to conceive of it 
at all otherwise than in its capacity of relation to and dependence on 
God’ (p. 238). 

Considering the wide-reaching effects of such a doctrine 
as this, it would perhaps have been better to devote the first 
half of the book to the theory of Personality, and the last half 
to its special application in regard to the Atonement. The 
book would thus have gained in clearness, and attention 
would have been called to the most striking part of the argu- 
ment. Moberly, however, preferred to begin with two chapters 
on punishment and penitence, which many of his readers have 
found very obscure. The word ‘punishment’ is used for so 
many different things, and so many theories of its essential 
nature may be plausibly maintained, that the subject has 
long been a favourite exercise ground for young philosophers. 
In every debating society rival champions may be heard 
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arguing on the one side that vengeance is a motive unworthy 
of a moral being, and on the other that it is fundamentally 
immoral to punish a man for any other reason than because 
his conduct deserves it. Moberly objects against the retribu- 
tive theory that it is always the sinner who is punished, not 
the sin ; the ‘equational aspect’ of trespass and fine ceases to 
be the prominent one. Punishment can only be applied to a 
person ; ‘it is the necessary mode of operation, in certain 
conditions, of love.’ And yet there are cases ‘where righteous- 
ness can only be righteous by condemning with inexorable 
condemnation,’ ‘at the expense of the personality.’ Punish- 
ment which has failed as discipline remains as vengeance, 
Damnation is the proved incompatibility of the personality 
with righteousness. It is a fine chapter, but it needs the later 
discussion of personality to be really intelligible, and perhaps 
hardly meets some of the grave difficulties from which no 
theory of punishment is free. 

The discussion of Penitence, which follows next, is some- 
what paradoxical. Dr. Moberly repeated much of his argu- 
ment, in almost the same words, at the Conference held at 
Oxford on Dr. Sanday’s invitation in December 1899, and the 
discussion which followed, in which several questions were 
put to Dr. Moberly and answered by him, throws some light 
on a rather obscure line of thought. Dr. Moberly regards 
the death of Christ as ‘the consummation of penitence,’ 
penitence being a ‘self-identification with holiness,’ ‘a real 
change of self, which ‘if perfected would make the past dead 
and identify the self with righteousness,’ No one who was 
not sinless could have the absolute consciousness of the hate- 
fulness of sin, without which penitence cannot be perfect. 
Perfect penitence has an ‘atoning’ value, but our penitence 
‘can never reach the point of being really atoning. ! It was 
felt by some at the Conference that the two meanings of 
Atonement—reconciliation and propitiation—were in danger 
of being confused, and that ‘the use of the word penitence’ 
in this connexion ‘ brings with it associations which mislead 
more than they help,’ penitence being ‘almost universally 
used as meaning sorrow for my. own sin.’ This criticism, 


1 Report of Conference, p. 130. 
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which was made by the present Bishop of Stepney, and 
pressed by Dr. Fairbairn, remained unanswered at the Con- 
ference. Dr. Moberly dealt with it to a certain extent in a 
sermon published in the Journal of Theological Studies for 
January 1903; but many will still think his use of the word 
‘ penitence’ about the death of Christ obscure and even mis- 
leading. The aspect of penitence which was increasingly 
prominent in Moberly’s mind was that of a real change of 
nature, ‘a self-identification with righteousness,’ to use his 
own phrase. He feels that sin can be known for what it is— 
and therefore adequately repented of—only by one who is 
personally raised above it and delivered from it. Hence the 
paradox that only the sinless is the perfect penitent. But 
whereas to sinful man this condition of perfect penitence is 
an unattainable goal to which we can only hope to approxi- 
mate more and more nearly, to Christ it was a realized and 
unchanging possession. At this point the significance of the 
Johannine and Pauline doctrine of the mystical union ap- 
pears. ‘The Spirit of the Crucified is the reality of penitence 
to the really penitent.’ ‘They are sinless in the Spirit of the 
Sinless, yet not simply sinless, but brought to sinlessness out 
of sin.’ ‘The song of praise js in their hearts, as of those who 
are eternally the redeemed, towards one who is not less 
eternally their Redeemer because—no longer without but 
within themselves—He is their own capacity of responsive 
holiness.’ 

The next chapter, on Forgiveness as ‘ anticipatory love,’ 
is admirable. The non-ethical conceptions of forgiveness as 
‘not punishing, or treating as if innocent, or regarding as 
innocent,’ are rejected as inadequate if not false. Complete 
forgiveness is ‘the righteous love, which seeing in me at last 
the very righteousness of Christ, and seeing me only as one 
with the Spirit of righteousness which is the Spirit of Christ, 
embraces in me the righteousness which really is there.’ This 
is certainly the Pauline doctrine, which has so often been 
misunderstood to teach a mere imputation of the righteous- 
ness of Christ ; it is also a doctrine which makes a full con- 
sideration of Personality imperative. 

An Atonement, to be possible, must be effected by one 
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who is perfect God and perfect man ; to be just, by one who 
can identify himself completely with both sides. Jesus 
Christ’s humanity is impersonal, hence its unique capacity of 
universal relation. So only can the Atonement be explained. 
Moberly shows a very unnecessary fear lest in his recoil from 
popular tritheism he might be thought to have fallen into 
Sabellianism. In point of fact a Thomist divine might object 
that he does not go quite far enough in this direction. He 
seems to prefer the word Persona, with its unfortunate legal 
associations, to the Greek timécracis, of which it was an 
admittedly unsatisfactory translation. We should have ex- 
pected in a work of this kind more sympathy with such 
thoughts about the Trinity as that of St. Augustine, who 
compares the three Persons to ‘the Fount, the Stream, and 
the Water’; with the favourite conception of the Holy Ghost 
as the copula or bond of love between the Father and the Son; 
and, above all, with the cosmical aspect of the Second Person 
as the utterance of the idea of creation immanent in the 
Divine mind. If the prologue to the Fourth Gospel is 
appealed to, as it is in chapter viii. and the appendix which 
follows it, the relation of the Son as Logos to the creation, 
and the eternity of the /dea of creation implied in the Logos- 


doctrine, should. have been more fully discussed. The | 


definition of the Verbum as Natura omnium, which is 
the foundation of John Scotus Erigena’s theology, should 
have been at least considered in speaking of the relations 
between the First and the Second Persons before the Incar- 
nation. 

This chapter contains a striking exposition of the 
Johannine teaching about the Holy Spirit. The gift of the 
Holy Spirit is a real continuation of the Incarnation. The 
Spirit is not given zmstead of the presence of the Son. ‘To 
have the Spirit is to have the Son.’ Nor is it ‘an indirect or 
secondary mode of having the presence of the Son ; presence 
in the Spirit is the only direct, primary, and real presence. 
Any presence of the Son other than as Spirit, within and as 
ourselves, characterising and constituting the very reality of 
what we ourselves are, would be by comparison remote, 
ineffectual, unreal; nay, it would be, after all, a form ot 
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absence, a substitute for the presence which alone can be 
called true or real.’ If this passage is compared with the 
discussion in Minzsterial Priesthood on the connexion of ‘the 
outward and the inward, it will be plain that Moberly 
had travelled a long way in a few years towards a purely 
mystical theology. His earlier tendency had been towards 
that practical identification of sign and substance, of nomen and 
numen, which is the essence of exoteric Catholicism. But it 
has been proved again and again that an examination of first 
principles, from the Catholic standpoint, leads straight to a 
type of spiritual idealism which its opponents like to call 
Neoplatonic, but which, except in its extreme form, has 
always been tolerated, and often honoured, in the Catholic 
Church. Dr. Moberly, it must be admitted, occasionally 
skates over very thin ice, as in the passage last quoted, where 
he seems perilously near to the ‘ Eternal Gospel’ of Joachim 
of Floris. If any presence of Christ other than a spiritual 
presence would now be ‘by comparison unreal,’ why was it 
not so always? What was the use of an historical Incarna- 
tion? It would have been interesting if Dr. Moberly had 
given us a fuller discussion of the Azstorical revelation of the 
Father by Jesus Christ in its relation to the continuous revela- 
tion of the Son by the Holy Spirit in the Church. Having 
arrived at a clearer recognition of the ‘inner light’ as a source 
of inspiration, he might have treated this difficult and im- 
portant subject in a way that would have been helpful to 
many. 

The conception of the Holy Ghost as ‘the Spirit of the 
Incarnate’ (p. 194), z.e. as the Spirit of Humanity—‘the true 
interpretation and secret of what true manhood really is’—is 
valuable. In His relation to mankind the office of the Holy 
Spirit must be to exhibit a theophany in the life of humanity 
itself. Is not this what St. Paul meant when he said, ‘till ye 
allcome.. . . to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ’? It is a hope which must be entertained for the life 
of humanity as a whole, as ‘one Body,’ not for each indi- 
vidual. In the latter sense neither ‘all’ nor any of us can 
hope to reach that standard. 

In chapter ix. Moberly reaches the real centre of his 
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‘subject—the meaning of Personality. Transactional theories 
-of the Atonement rest entirely on the assumption that human 
personality is a fixed quantity—that we are in very truth 
such self-contained units or atoms as the law for its purposes 
assumes us to be. If this is not the truth about personality, 
‘the Anselmic theory of the Atonement, and all later theories 
based upon it, fall to the ground. Moberly takes Free Will, 
Reason, and Love as three ‘ strands’ of personality, and shows 
that none of them is realized by the individual apart from 
‘Christ. Free Will means the power to become our truest 
self, and this is achieved by ‘ the obedience of Christ.’ Reason 
‘is true insight into truth, and its consummation is the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ. Love, though inherently within 
our nature, is only perfected as realization of the Spirit of 
‘Christ. ‘The formula for Christian personality is I, yet not 
I, but Christ.’ 

Next, he interprets the Sacraments as ‘meaning nothing 
else than personal identification of the Church and all her 
members with Christ.’ His brief discussion of ‘inward and 
outward’ seems (theoretically) nearer to Spinozist ‘parallelism’ 
‘than the earlier argument in Mznisterial Priesthood. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that ‘the Pente- 
costal Spirit is the perpetuation of Christ’s presence in human 
nature, which is the Church. . . . The realization of Christ’s 
Spirit in us is the consummation of our personality. .. . 
Our atonement, then, is Christ in us; ourselves realized in 
Christ. . . . It is objective and separate only till the subjec- 
tive consummation of it is consummated.’ Thus, that which 
alone makes atonement intelligible is itself the explanation 
of personality. 

This remarkable book was destined to be Moberly’s last 
formal contribution to theology, though two volumes of 
Sermons, published last year, are beautiful examples of 
‘religious teaching. The book does not give the impression 
that the author’s views had quite reached their final form. If 
his life had been spared he would assuredly have discovered 
that the scholastic and the mystic in his own mind were not 
in complete harmony, and in attempting to adjust their rival 
<laims he would have given the world another treatise, 
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marked, it may be, with even keener insight and subtlety 
than Atonement and Personality. Unlike many of our theo- 
logical writers, whose later years are devoted to ruling men 
and ‘serving tables,’ Moberly remained a thinker to the end, 
and could not have been otherwise while his mental powers 
remained. Moreover, the growth in power, which a survey of 
his books in order of date clearly exhibits, was remarkable, 
and makes his loss (to our imperfect judgment) a great mis- 
fortune to the Church. We should have been glad to know 
more fully how one so loyal to tradition regarded the ever- 
increasing tendency to transfer the seat of authority from 
tradition to experience, and how much further he would have- 
carried that modification of his earlier views which was 
brought about by that tendency in his own mind. As it is, 
the historian of the Church of England in the nineteenth 
century will probably couple his name with those of Canon 
Aubrey Moore and Mr. Illingworth as illustrating one line 
of development in the later High Church school—the 
tendency towards Greek, and especially Platonic, methods of 
thought, towards a theology definitely Johannine and Pauline, 
and a religious philosophy strongly anti-deistic and anti- 
individualist. Other members of the same group have con- 
centrated their energies on the effort to make the corporate 
influence of the Church an effective force in social reform. 
The social reformer is more in evidence and receives more 
encouragement than the theologian, but the work of the 
latter is not less practical than that of the former. To grasp, 
express, and co-ordinate the half-articulate beliefs and aspira- 
tions of our own generation, in which the formulas of fifty 
years ago awake only a languid response, is a task which 
requires not only a keen intellect and delicate sympathy, but 
a life comparatively free from external routine duties. Such 
a life, to the great advantage of the Church, Dr. Moberly was 
able and willing to lead, while ambition or the spirit of the 
age attracted some who might have been his fellow-labourers 
into fields more easily reaped but in reality less fruitful. The 
work which he attempted is still incomplete. May what 
remains to be done fall into the hands of men as reverent, as 
loyal, and as disinterested as himself. 
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ArT. V.—THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD. 


The Silesian Horseherd: Questions of the Hour Answered. 
By FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. Translated from the 
German by OSCAR A. FECHTER. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1903.) 


IN 1895 Professor Max Miiller contributed to the Deutsche 
Rundschau a paper entitled ‘The True History of Celsus.’ 
Among the many private letters written to him in conse- 
quence of that article was one bearing the signature 
Pferdebiirla, apparently a Silesian equivalent for Pferde- 
bursche, ‘horseherd. To this letter Max Miiller made reply 
in the Rundschau of November 1896. Eventually, in 1899, 
these papers, together with a further statement of Max 
Miiller’s position, were published at Berlin in a volume en- 
titled Das Pferdebiirla, and that volume, having been trans- 
lated by Mr. Fechter, mayor of North Yakima, in the United 
States, is now published as part of ‘the collected works 
of Max Miiller, and bears the title of Zhe Silesian Horse- 
herd: Questions of the Hour answered by Friedrich Max 
Miller. 

As Max Miiller’s answers to these questions are at vari- 
ance in some points with the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Athanasian Creed, and in others with the faith of most or all 
Christians, it is desirable that the points of dissidence should 
be clearly stated, and that the reader who takes up the book 
should know from the beginning what the outcome of its 
argument is. A clear and connected statement is the more 
necessary because the circumstances under which the volume 
grew up made it impossible for the author to begin by stating 
the points which he intended to enforce, or even to foresee 
the topics on which eventually he was led to insist. Whether 
the gaps which occur in the argument are due merely to the 
accidental manner in which the book grew out of the original 
contribution to the Rundschau, or are flaws inherent in the 
very nature of the argument, the reader must decide for him- 
self hereafter. The essential point is to understand at the 
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beginning what it is that Zhe Silesian Horseherd undertakes 
to prove. 

The logical foundation of the book is a philosophic argu- 
ment, for ‘there never has been a religion, and there never 
can be, which is not based on philosophy’ (p. 189). It is 
indeed said on an earlier page (p. 181) that ‘our duties towards 
God and man, our love for God and for man, are as nothing 
without the firm foundation which is formed only by our 
faith in God as the Thinker and Ruler of the World, the 
Father of the Son, who was revealed through Him a the 
Father of all sons, of all men.’ But though some readers 
may feel that faith is the only sure foundation for philosophy 
as well as for religion, it is to philosophy, and not to faith 
that appeal is made in Zhe Silesian Horseherd to supply a 
basis for religion. The philosophy to which appeal is made 
is a strange one to plain men, though familiar to philosophers 
and not unknown to poets. It is a doctrine which Max 
Miiller, the editor of The Sacred Books of the East, avowedly 
takes from Brahmanism, and for which Max Miller, the 
translator of the Critigue of Pure Reason, could find séeae 
support in Kant. It is the doctrine that the created world, and 
all that therein is, is pure illusion—méyd, as the Brahamans 
term it. The world was not created and does not exist: the 
illusory notion of its existence is begotten of ignorance, or 
rather is ignorance—avidyé, once more to use a Brahman 
term. The world, then, is illusion, and all that therein is is also 
illusion. But men are in the world? Then men also are 
part of the illusion, and their personality exists only in the 
same way as an illusion may exist, and in the end the illusion 
will be dissipated, for in the end there will be no persons, no 
individuals—in the end there will be, as there is now and was 
at the beginning, only God. There are, on this philosophy 
no other persons, no other Being, than He. To suppose that 
you exist or any other person exists, and can have communion 
with Him, is an illusion; and it is the business of The Silesian 
Horseherd to shatter that delusion. 

Having sketched the philosophy on which The Silesian 
Horseherd is based, we may now turn to passages in which 
a total disbelief in miracles is enunciated, and consider the 
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value of such disbelief when it proceeds from the mouth of 
anyone who holds that the world and all that happens in it 
is a mere illusion, passing before the eyes of persons who have 
no real existence. This total disbelief in miracles is frankly 
avowed in such words as: ‘Indeed we may now say that it 
would be a miracle if there were anywhere any religion with- 
out miracles’ (p. 159), or ‘everywhere the natural is divine, 
the supernatural or miraculous is human : (p. 173). The basis 
of the main argument against miracles is that ‘ people were 
convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, and therefore one 
have fulfilled everything which was expected of the Messiah 

(p.178). Thus people who wished to know the events of His 
life did not, or were under no need to, consult eye-witnesses of 
those events; all that they had to do was collect the prophecies 
about the Messiah, and to believe and assert that those pro- 
phecies were, as a matter of historic fact, fulfilled. This is a very 
simple way of accounting not only for miracles but also for ‘ the 
birth of Christ in Bethlehem and His betrayal by Judas (p. 184). 
Those events did not really take place ; they were simply be- 
lieved to have taken place because they had been prophesied. 
The difficulty about this explanation is that, even if it applies 
to those who believed that Jesus was the Messiah, it cannot 


apply to those who disbelieved ; the betrayal by Judas, for . 


instance, was an event which was believed to have taken 
place, not only by the Jews who became Christians, but also 
by the Jews who did not. The latter, not believing that 
Jesus was the Messiah, would not manufacture the story of 
the betrayal, and would be under no temptation to accept it if 
manufactured. Even allowing that we must recognize the 
possibility that some miracles might possibly be accounted for 
in the way suggested, we could not accept it for all. We could 
not even accept it for all the incidents in which the life of Christ 
fulfils the prophecies about the Messiah. Strange to say, this 
seems to be admitted inadvertently by Max Miller: ‘ Once 
convinced that Jesus was the Messiah or Christ, all the inci- 
dents of His life and death must necessarily remind (the 
people] of the prophecies which had been current for years 
(p. 183). But an incident which actually takes place and 
reminds me of something I have read is very different from 
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an incident which never took place at all. If the actual 
historical incidents of Christ’s life and death were such as to 
remind people of prophecies, then they were not incidents 
subsequently invented to agree with the prophecies. 

A second argument against miracles is furnished by the 
conjecture that they are due to misunderstandings of the 
words of Jesus, misunderstandings which are ascribed towomen 
and children. ‘The words were repeated, and when neces- 
sary, especially in the questionings of children, they had to 
be explained somehow, often by a parable or story, which the 
mother invents at the moment to quiet them’ (p. 196). Take, 
for instance, a saying of Jesus (John ix. 39), ‘For judgment 
Iam come into this world, that they which see not might 
see; and that they which see might be made blind.’ This 
refers, as Max Miller says, to spiritual, not physical, blind- 
ness ; ‘ but when Jesus was repeatedly said to have healed this 
spiritual blindness, to have opened the eyes of the blind and 
unbelieving, how was it possible that the masses, especially 
the children, should not misunderstand such cures, and inter- 
pret and repeat them as cures of physical blindness?’ (p. 200). 
And so convinced is the author of this that, regardless of the 
first argument he has used, he exclaims, ‘There is scarcely 
a miracle in the New Testament that did not account for 
itself spontaneously in this way.’ 

Now, if we attempt to meet this second argument by the 
reply that the Scriptures are revealed, the rejoinder is that 
‘truth constitutes revelation, not revelation truth.’ This 
expresses an attitude of mind which is, we believe, fairly 
common, though the fallacy in it may readily be shown. We 
do not all of us profess to be competent judges of poetry, 

painting, or other forms of art, and when we find ourselves in 
presence of an acknowledged masterpiece the perfection and 
beauty of which we do not feel, we generally have sufficient 
modesty to acknowledge that for our own part we do not 
profess to be judges. The fact that it is a masterpiece we 
do not venture to deny; we admit and really believe that 
there are others who are better able to judge than we are ; and 
we venture to hope that to us also, if we have modesty 
and faith and the desire to learn, the beauty of the master- 
VOL. LVIIL—NO, CXV. H 
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piece may ultimately be disclosed. In no other way is it 
possible for us to become capable of judging, or to make any 
advance towards becoming so. Why, then, in approaching 
revealed truth, should the humility be cast aside which is in- 
dispensable elsewhere? If I say with regard either toa 
work of art or to what is revealed, ‘It is not beautiful or true, 
because I see no beauty or truth in it, I cut myself off from 
the chance of learning better. The one chance I have lies in 
recognizing that there are revealed truths, and in humbly 
hoping that to me also it may be granted ultimately to see 
and feel them and to act upon them. But, unless I begin by 
holding that revelation constitutes truth, there is no hope that 
I shall ever recognize the truth which constitutes revelation. 

To imagine that in matters of morality we can set aside 
revelation, to suppose that there is any higher truth to which 
we can appeal, is to adopt a principle which speedily leads, 
not to a higher truth, but to a lower standard of morality. 
Within a few pages of the depreciation of revealed truth 
which we have already quoted we find the necessary conse- 
quences ensuing: ‘ Do we not all freely confess that certain 
precepts which are ascribed to Jesus in the Gospels are no 
longer adapted to our times and to our circumstances? Does 
any Christian turn his left cheek when he has been struck upon 
the right? Do we give our cloak when our coat has been taken 
from us?’ (p. 199). Do we not hope that our trespasses 
may be forgiven us? And do we not hope for more than 
that? Or is forgiveness, and is the need of it, ‘no longer 
adapted to our times and to our circumstances’? ‘In a 
world in which everything develops, everything grows and 
changes, why should religion alone be an exception ?’ (p. 199). 
If revelation does not constitute truth, why should we forgive 
others their trespasses, or give our cloak when our coat has 
been taken ? 

In the chapter of The Stlesian Horseherd in which miracles 
are set aside as illusory, and the miraculous is proclaimed to 
be human, not divine, the reader is allowed temporarily to 
forget the philosophy on which, as we have been told, religion 
must necessarily be based. That philosophy is that the 
events of this life are all illusory, and that the human beings 
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whom we suppose to exist are non-existent. If that philo- 
sophy be correct, ‘if everywhere the supernatural or miraculous 
is human,’ and what is human is all delusion, then it is un- 
necessary to prove that miracles are illusory; for all that we 
are acquainted with, or seem to be acquainted with, is illusion. 
If human persons or individuals simply appear for a time to 
be, but really are not, then the humanity of Christ is illusory ; 
and it is not true to say that ‘two whole and perfect Natures 
were joined together in one Person,’ for Personality is #dyé— 
an illusion, and so is Manhood. 

As miracles are denied in The Silesian Horseherd, so, too, 
is the Virgin-birth ; but ‘this purely human birth of Jesus 
does not in any manner disturb the belief in His true divine 
origin’ (p. 34). And the reader will find many pages on 
which Christ is referred to and described as the Son of God. 
But he will also find that the phrase, ‘ Son of God,’ is used as 
a purely philosophic term ; that is to say, in the same sense 
as ‘the entire Logos, or the sum of ideas, is called by Philo, 
entirely independent of Christianity, the true Son of God’ 
(p. 26). The reader will further find that every human being 
whatever is the Son of God, and that there is no difference in 
kind between Christ and mien: the only difference is that 
Christ did, and other men or most other men did not, attain 
to emancipation from illusion, méydé, which prevents men 
(who, be it observed, are illusory beings) from recognizing 
that only one Being exists, viz. the d¢mdn or Self. 

If Christ is ‘the true Son of God, the Logos, which God 
willed when He willed man—the highest thought of God, the 
highest revelation of God’; if Christ is in that sense Divine 
then He is only God in the same sense that every man has 
‘the possibility to become what he had always been—the 
highest thought, the Word, the Logos, the Son of God’ (p. 
181). Man is the Son of God in identically the same sense 
as Christ is. The difference is one of knowledge, and ‘know- 
ing here means being. A man may be a prince, the son of a 
king, but if he does not know it he is not so.’ Man is not 
God, in the sense in which Christ is God, if he does not know 
it. But ‘knowing is here being,’ and if man knows it, then he 
is the Son of God in the same sense as Christ is. It is true 
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that ‘the reporters in the Synoptic Gospels only occasionally 
recognize with real clearness the divine sonship of man’ in 
this sense. But that was because ‘in their view the practical 
element in Christianity was predominant,’ whereas in Max 
Miiller’s view knowing, not doing, is being. 

Two comments on this will probably arise in the mind of 
every reader. The first is that if abandonment of belief in 
the Virgin-birth carries with it the conclusion that Christ is 
not different in nature from man—if, that is to say, He is not 
God—then the Christian can hardly abandon belief in the 
Virgin-birth. The second comment is, that if there is only 
one Being, if there is only one Person existing, and that the 
dtmén, then the belief that men exist is pure illusion. In 
other words, the first condition of accepting this philosophy 
is to believe that you and I do not exist. That is nonsense. 
If you do not exist, you cannot have that or any other belief, 
If you do exist, the philosophy which denies your existence 
cannot be true. 

That the resurrection of the dead should be denied in The 
Silesian Horseherd will not now surprise the reader. If the 
notion that you and I exist here and now in this world isa 
delusion, then there can be no resurrection ; death is simply 
the termination of that delusion. What is much more 
startling is the argument that Jesus never taught the 
resurrection of the dead, and that ‘the fundamental truth of 
Christianity’ is that there is no such resurrection (p. 208), 
This argument is based upon the simple proposition that 
passages in the Gospels which assert the resurrection do not 
mean what they say. Thus John vi. 54 (‘Whoso eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life, and I will raise 

him up at the last day’) is quoted, and the question put: 
‘Would anyone, even the woman of Samaria, take these 
words literally?’ (p 202). The belief in a resurrection is 
simply a misunderstanding, which only women and children 
could be guilty of: ‘the repetition of stories among the 
people narrating how Jesus raised one or another to life, to 
eternal life, very soon led among women and children to the 
misunderstanding that this referred only to a resurrection 
from bodily death’ (p. 209). The eternal life is simply the 
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kingdom of God on earth (p. 213). ‘ What Jesus understands 
by the eternal life that He has brought to mankind is as clear as 
thesun. He repeats it again and again.’ It is not the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. ‘Eternal life consists in knowing that men 
have their Father and their true being in the only true God’ (p. 
208).. But this conception, viz. that eternal life is not life 
eternal, but consists in knowing something here in time, was 
not enough for women and children and the people. ‘The 
people wanted something else: for the true miracles, for the 
spiritual resurrection, they had no comprehension’; they 
believed in the resurrection of the body. ‘A spiritual resur- 
rection is not sufficient ; it even passes for less than a bodily, 
and this is the very reason for the numerous stories of the 
raising of the dead.’ If there be no resurrection of the body, 
then ‘the nucleus of the story of the raising of Lazarus lies 
of course in the words (John xi. 25), “I am the resurrection 
and the life : he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.”’ For those who believe in the resurrection of 
the body there is no need to resort to conclusions deduced from 
the assumption that the plain meaning of ‘life eternal’ is not 
the true one. 

To disbelief in miracles;in the Virgin-birth, and in the 
resurrection, we have next to add rejection of all possibility 
of communion between man and his Maker. The doctrine of 
communion between man and God implies that there are 
‘two whole and perfect Natures ; that is to say, the Godhead 
and Manhood,’ and that communion between them is pos- 
sible. But if, as is maintained in Zhe Silesian Horseherd, 
there are not two Natures, if the only Being is God, then 
there is no other Being which can enter into communion 
with God. It is logically consistent for a follower of Brah- 
manism to deny communion, for Brahmanism starts from the 
assumption that the d¢mdz alone is, and that the supposed 
existence of man is illusion, méyé. But Brahmanism is not 
Christianity. The Christian will agree that ‘Jesus feels and 
declares Himself the Son of God, and all men who believe in 
Him His brethren’ (p. 214). But when it is said that the 
attempt ‘to make an essential difference between Jesus, 
the only begotten Son, and His brethren, is due to ‘an 
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exaggerated feeling of affected reverence, the Christian can 
only reply that, for him, the difference between Jesus and His 
brethren is essential; that the difference between man and 
God is not phenomenal or illusory ; and that the communion of 
man with God is the human soul’s highest aim. 

The conclusions reached in Zhe Silesian Horseherd are 
based on a system of philosophy, in conformity with the 
principle already quoted, that ‘there never has been a religion, 
and there never can be, which is not based on philosophy,’ 
The cardinal feature of that system of philosophy is that he 
who adopts it must begin by saying what, in our view, no man 
can believe, viz. ‘I do not exist.’ The consequences which 
may be made to ensue from this denial we have already 
quoted, and we have indicated the value of the denial itself. 
A few words may perhaps be allowed for the purpose of 
considering how any one can bring himself to say, ‘I do not 
exist.’ 

It is obvious that the person who seriously maintains the 
proposition, ‘I do not exist,’ must be speaking ambiguously. 
The ‘I’ to which reference is made must have two meanings ; 
and it must be supposed that existence can be ascribed to it 
in one sense, and at the same time denied to it in the other 
sense. Now, as a matter of fact, in philosophy the term ‘I’ 
has two meanings : 


‘When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past,’ 


I remember past joys and fears, hopes and disappointments, 
my deeds and misdeeds ; in a word, all that helps to make up 
my past history and to constitute the experiences which I 
have gone through. What is thus summoned up before the 
sessions of silent thought is in one sense ‘ myself’; and I who 
summon it up and remember it all am in another sense ‘ my- 
self’ Here we have two quite distinct meanings of the term 
‘I’ But the things I remember are only a memory; the 
experiences which I recall are only scenes and events through 
which I have gone. I who remember and recall them am a 
real person. The events which I recall, the memories of the 
experiences through which I have gone, are objects of my 
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thought, but they are not the person who thinks. By reflec- 
tion on my past I form a notion of myself, but that notion is 
not I; I who frame the notion am not the notion which I 
frame. 

It is on this ambiguity of the term ‘I’ that the philosophy 
of Max Miiller rests. Accepting the position that the notion 
which I frame of myself is not real, he goes beyond that pro- 
position and practically affirms that ‘I do not exist.’ There 
lies the ambiguity and the fallacious conclusion, the results of 
which, when it is pushed to its logical extremes, are seen in 
The Silesian Horseherd. It is true to say that the notion of 
‘myself’ framed by me does not think or act. It is false to 
say that I who frame the notion do not think, am not aware 
of that or any other idea, and do not exist. And it is on this 
error that the philosophy we are examining is based. The 
fallacy becomes manifest the moment we ask ourselves, 
Who frames the notion in question? Who summons up to 
the sessions of silent thought my memories of the past? The 
only consistent answer is that I remember and am aware. The 
only alternative answer is that I do not remember my past 
and am not aware of the present. And to this impossible 
and absurd alternative they-are driven who, like Max Miller, 
maintain that the one and only subject of thought is the 
dtmén or the Universal Consciousness, 


ART. VI—THE PEOPLE AND THE PURITAN 
MOVEMENT. 


The Ely Episcopal Records. A Calendar and Concise View 
of the Episcopal Records preserved in the Muniment 
Room of the Palace at Ely. Compiled by direction of 
the Right Rev. Alwyne, Lord Bishop of Ely. By 
ALFRED GIBBONS. (London: For Private Circulation, 
1891.) 


ONE of the most interesting points in the history of a great 
movement is the question, Whence did it receive its support ? 
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and of that inquiry one very important branch concerns the 
attitude of the people toward it. Every historian is always 
eager to know how far those great movements which trans- 
formed England possessed the support and approval of the 
people. The particular event with which this article is con- 
cerned is the ‘ Puritan’ movement, and the attitude of the 
people toward its ministers. The ‘ people’ may be defined as 
the middle and lower classes of society: in short, as the con- 
gregations of the ministers. As to these congregations, cer- 
tain facts must be premised. The Catholics, whether they 
attended church regularly or not, aso facto did not approve 
of the ministers of the Established Church. The Sectaries 
also—that is, those Puritans who had entirely separated from 
the Church—disapproved of the ministers, because they felt 
it wrong to acknowledge in any way the yoke of a 
hierarchy. The rest of the people, who were neither 
Catholics nor Sectaries, might be either Churchmen or 
Puritans. A Churchman was willing to observe all the 
rites and ceremonies of the Established institution. A 
Puritan, agreeing with most of these observances, still desired 
to omit some few, but did not wish to leave the Church. 
The Puritan is the subject of the present inquiry, which 
may be re-stated thus: What support among their congre- 
gations did those ministers find who were willing to be 
members of the Established Church, but who objected to 
certain of its ceremonies? In less definite language the 
question resolves into an inquiry as to the number of lay 
Puritans in England, 1560-1640. 

We have previously had estimates of their strength, some 
of them contemporary, some of them by historians of the 
present day. All have agreed that the number of Puritans 
in England in 1603 and after was very considerable. ‘We 
may believe,’ wrote Molin, the Venetian Ambassador in 1607, 
‘that a third of the population is Puritan, though the King 
and his Ministers employ every art to destroy them.’! 
‘There are three kinds of subiectes in the realme,’ said a 
Catholic petition to the King in 1604, ‘the Protestant 
[ze. Churchmen], the Puritan, and Catholikely affected ... 

1 State Papers : Domestic, Venetian, x. p. 511. 
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the Puritane as he increaseth dailie aboue the Protestant in 
number, so is he of more presuming imperious and hotter 1 
disposition and zeale.’! Besides direct statements of this 
type, most books are full of indirect evidence of their power. 








- Witness Fuller: ‘And now it is strange with what assiduity 
2 and diligence the two potent parties, the defenders of 
5 Episcopacy and Presbytery, with equall hopes of sucesse, 
- made (besides private and particular addresses) publique 
- and visible applications to King James.’? Elsewhere Fuller 
y says that Catesby and Winter in planning the Powder Plot 
e meant ‘to father the fact on the Puritans. They thought 
s their backs were broad enough to bear both the sin and 
n shame.’ ® 
t It must be clear that all these statements were of necessity r 
a conjectures. Neither Molin nor any other contemporary 
r (except the men at the head of the Church and of the State) 
r could have accurate first-hand knowledge of such details, for 
e the difficulty of communication and lack of authoritative 
A statistics were in such matters insuperable. The outward 
d evidences all pointed thither and fully supported such a 
hn. conclusion. The Millenary petition signed, as it was said, by 
h a thousand ministers ; the petitions of the Puritan gentry and , 
2 ministers to the Crown ; the continual theological disputes ; 
e the number of Puritan tractates, and above all the action of 
‘0 Parliament in their favour, these seemed indubitably to point to 
1e the existence in the country of a strong party which favoured 
y such ideas. Yet in assuming that a third of the people were 
Puritan, Molin also assumed that the congregations of these 
1e numerous ministers agreed with their views, and were not 
1e only ready to uphold them, but actually were at the time 
ns supporting them against Church and Crown. 
Je Such an assumption, moreover, derives very strong support 
7, from the unquestioned facts which appear in the relation of 
ig the English Sectarian ministers to their congregations, that 
a1 
- 1¢A Suplication to the King’s most Excellent Maiestie wherein 
nt seuerall reasons of State and Religion are briefly touched.’ . . . (Bodleian 
Library). 


2 Fuller, Church History, bk. ix. sect. 83. 
3 Ja. bk. x. sect. 27. 
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the congregations chose the minister and governed him and 
themselves. This same practice in the Scottish and Dutch 
Churches—facts well known in England because of the con- 
stant intercourse with Scotland and the Low Countries— 
made it seem almost beyond question that the Puritans, 
too, necessarily agreed with their ministers’ views. <A 
closer scrutiny shows, however, that no such a@ priori 
reasoning is tenable. The parallel with the Sectaries and 
with the Scottish and Dutch Churches is misleading. There 
is really no analogy between them and the Puritans. 
One of the most clearly demonstrable facts in the de- 
velopment of the Sectarian Churches, both in England 
and abroad, was that they had broken finally with the 
Established institution and withdrawn entirely from its 
organization. From this step of theirs followed the very 
important consequence that, as a body of private persons 
assembled under their own rules, they appointed, paid, and 
controlled their pastor, and of course chose one who agreed 
with their views. It is quite as cardinal a point in the 
early history of Puritanism that the Puritans refused to leave 
the Church, and that all their conferences and petitions were 
directed toward the single end of providing some Eirenicon 
which would not force them to separate from the Church, but 
would still allow them to omit certain ceremonies. Thence 
came the equally important and equally unquestionable fact 
that they were zo¢ at liberty to choose their own pastor. He 
was presented by the patron of the benefice, and instituted by 
the Bishop without the consent of the parishioners, or even 
against their wishes. At the present day the people of a parish 
cannot object to an incumbent whom the Bishop proposes 
to institute because his ability as a preacher is insufficient ; 
although they may produce any proofs they may have against 
his moral character. It is clear, therefore, that while the 
Sectarian pastor might be supposed to agree with his people, 
there is no such a priort assumption possible in the case of a 
Puritan minister. 

It would be quite as unsound toinfer that because he was 
presented without the consent of his parishioners he was 
necessarily displeasing to them. In theory, he could never 
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be otherwise than satisfactory. The Church asan established 
institution professed certain doctrines and required a certain 
ritual for use in its services; it also possessed a standard of 
excellence, by which the applicants for admission to its places 
should be tested. Every person who joined the Church 
tacitly asserted by doing so that he preferred its ritual to any 
other form, and that a clergyman possessed of the minimum 
requirements would be satisfactory to him. Whether between 
1560 and 1640 the people did or did not find their pastors 
to their liking is thus a matter which must rest on other proof 
than that usually relied upon. 

The evidence which affords material for an opinion on 
this question is to be found in the presentments made by the 
churchwardens during the Bishop’s and Archbishop’s Visita- 
tions. Most of these are still preserved at the Diocesan 
Registries, and provide the most exhaustive material we 
possess for an internal history of the Church. At some 
future day, the present writer hopes to give in book form the 
results of somewhat detailed researches in these records, and 
to include in its scope the whole of England. To present, 
however, within the limits of the present discussion, proof for 
the whole of England evem.upon this one point, of the 
attitude of the people toward the Puritan ministers, is mani- 
festly impossible. Moreover, though a number of examples 
might be given from each diocese, they would be open to the 
reproach of being but scattered instances from which no 
broad generalization could properly be drawn. It has there- 
fore seemed, on the whole, better to take the Puritan strong- 
hold, the dioceses of Norwich and Ely (the district around 
Cambridge University), and bring forward in some detail the 
evidence there is for and against the matter in question. 
Essex is on a par with Norfolk, and may therefore be in- 
cluded in the inquiry without bringing forward the proof. 

With certain local differences, the same propositions will 
be found true of the whole of England 1. That, in the 
main, the congregations over which Puritan ministers were 
placed disagreed seriously with their pastors and presented 
them to the Bishop’s Courts for those very omissions of 
ceremony which occupy so much space in controversy. 
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2. Where there were many Puritan ministers, the opposition 
to them, as traced by the Visitation Books, grows somewhat 
less between 1612-1620, diminishes rapidly 1620-1630, and 
then disappears altogether. 3. Where the Puritan ministers 
were few, the opposition to them continues strong even until 
1640, some of the keenest manifestations of hostility being 
in 1639. 4. That during nearly the whole epoch, and in 
nearly every county in England, the Puritan ministers had 
some few supporters; but despite the fact that they were 
never quite destitute of some sympathizers among their 
congregations, the evidence tends to prove that until 1620 
the number of their sympathizers in any one place was 
extremely small, not attaining (with, perhaps, a dozen excep- 
tions) the dignity of a respectable minority of the congre- 
gation. To all these propositions there are exceptions, of 
date, of place, of size, and, chief of all, in the strength or 
weakness of the opposition. Still, when all allowance has 
been made, these seem to the writer sound. However, until 
the main thesis—that there existed any such opposition at 
all—has been established, it is vain to attempt to qualify it. 

The proof of the main thesis lies in the presentments 
made of their ministers by the churchwardens, whose lan- 
guage, coupled with the fact that the presentment was made at 
all, seems to point to a hostility between the men who made 
them and the minister against whom the complaint was 
entered. To show the long continuity of this opposition, 
examples have been given in successive years from 1574 to 
1638. The earliest and the latest examples are from Ely, 
because the Norfolk records are extremely poor until 1592, 
and because after 1630 the opposition in Norfolk almost 
disappears. The number of examples here given might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely for any part of the history, but 
these will perhaps suffice. 


PARISH OF Parson Drove. (Ely, 1574.)' We present the 
vicar: He wearethe no decent Apparell, nor Capp, surplesse nor 


1 It is impossible to give references for the passages here quoted 
further than the diocese, place, and year, because the Visitation Books 
are in none of the dioceses catalogued, nor are any of the separate volumes 
foliated. Except at Ely, there has been no pretence of arranging them, 
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Typpett. He hathe sayde no service uppon Wednesdays and 
Frydayes xv or xvi wekes together. He ys negligent in instructinge 
the youthe. When he sayethe the service, he turnethe his face 
downe to the bell howse, and so contynewethe all service tyme, 
withoute anye kneelinge or any other sentence doinge. 
LEVERINGTON. (Ely, 1582.) Richard Bowler, the vicar pre- 
sented. 1. he dothe not use in service such wordes and forme as 
ys sett forthe by the lawes of the realme and without alterations. 
2. for the moste parte he omittethe the Letanye and some parte 
of the other service appointed by the booke of comon prayer, and 
addethe and diminishethe at his pleasure. 3: at the ministration of 
the communion he wearethe not the surplesse, and disallowethe to 
knele. 4. in baptizinge of children he refusethe to assigne them 
with the signe of the crosse with much other alteration therein. 
5. The Letany and other prayres appointed for the daye he dothe not 
say uppon Wednesdayes and Frydayes. 6. He hath often tymes 
admitted Mr. Leedes (a Layeman as it is supposed) to preache. 
7. He readethe not the Queenes Iniunctions quarterlye. 
OverincTon. (Norwich Archdeaconry, 1592.) John Trendle, 
Rector. He saieng publique service he haue not used to saye the 
former or the first parte of the prayers or scripture mencdned in the 
beginen of the booke of comon prayer to be first red but usuallie 
beginneth at and with the Lordes prayer. he usuallie haue not red 
the prayers articulated Te Deum nor benedicte nor magnificat nor 
quicunque vult nor the Collectés, nor the Letanye or the epistles or 
gospells, but he omitteth them generallie. he altereth the wordes 
of baptisme viz : saieng, I baptize the with the holie signe of baptisme 
not speakinge of the signe of the Crosse. he sayeth to the god- 
fathers, doe you beleaue and doe you forsake the devell, etc. will you 
be baptized etc. or will you haue this Childe baptized etc. insteade 
and place of suche wordes as in that respect he sholde speak to the 
person of the infant according to the said Book and he willeth the 
godfathers and godmothers to aunswer there to in there owne names 
viz. we doe forsake or we doe beleue etc. Insteade of sodayne 
deathe in the Lettany he readeth yt everlasting deathe; where yt is 
prayed there to goe to deleuer us from lighteninge tempest and 
sodayne deathe etc. when yt is sayde there that yt may please the to 


and there, unfortunately, these particular books are very badly arranged. 
The Visitation Books have been mixed with the Consistory Court Books, 
so that some of each category are misplaced. The arranger of the 
Records was not aware that the Consignation Books and the Comperta 
of the Churchwardens both belong to the Visitation Records. 
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giue us trewe repentance, he addeth, That it may please the to giue 
increase of trewe repentance with other such omissions and addicions, 
he haue not red service on Wednesdayes or seldom on fridayes 
because he then usuallie preacheth. He weareth not the surplesse 
at all. he catechiseth most comonlie euery Sondaye but not the 
Catechisme articulate but with Mr. Mores. he publisheth not holly 
dayes by ther speciall names nor fastinge dayes at all. he haue 
often in the pulpit prayed for elders and trewer discipline to be in 
this Churche of Englande, and they neuer hard him geue her 
Maiestie the titles Articulate; in his sermons he haue usuallie 
termed suche ministers as cannit preache domme dogges as euell as 
deuills. he hath diuers tymes persueaded many to leaue their 
owne churches in seruice tyme when ther minister cannot preach 
and to resorte to such as canne preache. he hauinge private conten- 
tion with John Withers dyd of his owne authoritie suspend him from 
Churche and wolde not reade service at such tyme as the said 
Withers was there but made the parishioners stay till his departure. 
he haue heretofore repelled from the Communion diuers parishioners 
uppon freuelus causes. allthoughe he useth the ringe in marieng 
yet he omitteth sometymes the wordes concerninge the same, with 
this ringe I the wed. . . . he haue been very unquiett and troblesom 
amonge his parishioners in sutes. . . . 

FERNEMUTHA Macna. (Norwich Archdeaconry, 1597.) John 
Hill Curate. Sometymes he doth weare the surplesse in tyme of 
comon prayer but at the administracon of the Sacraments he hath 
not used to weare the same; neyther dothe he use the signe of 
the crosse in baptism or reade the full service of comon praier at 
everie tyme uppon Sabboth daies and holiedaies, and that the 
cominacons against synners and the queenes Maiesties Iniunctions 
are not redd. 

Hornam. (Archdeaconry of Suffolk, 1606.) Rich. Sherman, 
Rector. He left his cure unserved three severall sundays after 
Trinity. He hath not since his convention before his Maiesties 
Commissioners used the prescript forme of the boke of common 
prayer. He doth not administer the Communion so often that 
every parishioner maye receaue the same thrice a yeare. He hath 
preached at Southold, Eye and Debucum [?], and in his owne 
parishe notwithstandinge he was inhibited by the Ordinary. He 
doth not cathachise the youth. He doth not byd the holy dyayes. 
He doth not visitt the sicke. He did not use the forme of 
thankesgivinge after childbirth. . . . He did not reade any parte of 
the Divine Service uppon Sondaye morninge beinge the 30 of June, 
but immediately upon his entrance into his deske began his prayer 
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and so proceeded to his sermon notwithstanding his inhibition 
aforesaid. é 

CHATTISHAM. (Archdeaconry of Suffolk, 1606.) John Baker, 
Vicar. He hath not redd all the Cannons. He doth impugne and 
speake against the rights and ceremonies established in the Church 
of England. He doth not use the prescripte forme of common 
prayer, but readeth psalmes of his own chosing neyther doth 
observe all the rights and ceremonies prescribed in the said Book. 
He hath administered the Communion but once since Xmas was 
xii monethes. He doth not use the signe of the crosse in baptisme. 
He weareth no surples nor whode nor byddeth fastinge nor holy 
daies. He doth neuer denounce excommunicate persons. 

CocKFELDE. (Archdeaconry of Sudbury, 1611, and also 1606.) 
Mr. John Knewstubbes. for not wearing the surplesse nor useth 
the signe of the crosse.! 

CAVENDISHE. (Archdeaconry of Sudbury, 1611.) William 
Fenner the Curat doth sometymes weare the surplice upon Saboth 
dayes. Mr. Bates preched dyvers tymes thear having no licence 
and brought in by Mistresses Alice and Martha Coulte. John 
French and Frauncis Abbott Church-wardens wear present at some 
of the said sermons. 

PaRIsH OF S. JOHN’s SEPULCHRE. (City of Norwich, 1620.) 
Ranulph Furnice. Vicar. for not reading prayers on Wednesdays 
and Fridays for omittinge some parte of dyvine prayers upon 
Sondayes. for that he omitteth ‘sometyme to weare the surplice. 
for not reading the Book of Canons. 

THETFORD. (Ely, 1638.) Thomas Blake the Vicar. He did 
often suffer his dogg to come with him to Church and goe with him to 
the Communion Table when he did read the second service and did 
forbid the leating of him out. Our minister doth neglect sometimes 
prayers on Wednesdayes and Fridayes. . . . We present and saya 
stranger did preach on Christmas day last by Mr. Blakes procurrent 
who came from the house of Mr. Blake a little before sermon tyme 
to the Church and imediately after his comeing into the Church 
went into the pulpitt and preached, and being afterwards by one of 
the Church-wardens desired to subscribe his name the day he 
preached and by whome he was lycensed, he refused so to doe, the 
paper booke being tendered unto him. Wee present Mr. Tho. 
Blake. for blaspheming of Gods holy name by swearing viz. in these 


1 This entry is given because this is the famous John Knewstubbs 
who was present at the Hampton Court Conference in 1604, where after 
defending stoutly the Puritan views, he agreed to conform. 
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wordes, by Gods bludd, and giueing the lye to one of the Church- 
wardens for telling him of some things he had done contrary to the 
articles. Wee present Mr. Tho. Blake for not preaching in the 
pulpitt. 

Of course, a list of such cases as these, coming from 
different dioceses, even though they do come but from one 
corner of England, is susceptible to the objection that they 
are but isolated cases, but few occurring in any one year or 
in any one place. It might seem quite easy to believe that 
in the great diocese of Norwich, with its thousand parishes, 
there were a few cases of this sort. The difficulty is to 
believe that the opposition was widespread. Yet the fact is 
clear. In the city of Norwich in 1597, seventeen out of 
thirty-seven parishes (making presentments at all) presented 
their minister for such faults, and the other twenty were 
occupied, as the Records show, by men who conformed better 
to the ordinances of the Church. In 1606, twenty-two out 
of fifty-four parishes making presentments in the Arch- 
deaconry of Norfolk presented their minister for faults of 
this nature. In the Archdeaconry of Sudbury, in the same 
year, sixty-six out of 180 parishes which presented any 
offences at all, likewise brought their minister into the 
Church Courts. In the Archdeaconry of Suffolk, in this 
same year, forty-one parishes out of 155 presented the 
minister. In 1611, in the Archdeaconry of Sudbury, 171 
parishes are recorded as having sent in presentments, and of 
these forty found reason to complain against the Puritan 
practices of the minister. In each of these cases the rest of 
the entries leave, in the mind of the present writer at least, 
no doubt but that the ministers on the whole conformed 
whose parishes made other presentments but lodged no 
complaint against them. How many parishes made no 
presentments at all, it is impossible to say. After a pro- 
longed attempt, the present writer is convinced that 
approximately complete statistics for any diocese for any 
one year are practically an impossibility. Where the records 
are not lacking altogether, there are usually reasons for 
believing that they are not complete. To find out with 
precision how many parishes were vacant of ministers, how 
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poh many were held in plurality by men non-resident ; from 
the : oo 4 
the these to discover the actual number of ministers in the 


diocese in any one year, and from this to calculate how many 
were presented and how many were not, is a task which 
can only be achieved by immense labour, and of which 
















































































om the result would be very far from accurate. Nor would 
they so very approximate a result be of value, for the question 
°¢ would still be unsolved why there were no presentments 
that made. 
shes, Still, even if these were not isolated cases, might it not 
is to be a very formidable objection that the wardens presented 
ct the minister because they were compelled so to do, and not 
at of because they lacked sympathy with his ideas? Putting 
ented aside the question whether the Church administration after 
wer) the Reformation was ever able effectively to put such pres- 
etter sure upon each individual churchwarden, the objection is 
> Om easily refuted. Not only does it contradict all we know of 
Arch- the stiffness with which a Puritan could stand out for his 
Its of views, even to the neglect of a legal duty, but it conflicts 
= with the evidence in this very matter. Where personal 
1 any reasons influenced him not to present the offenders, the 
- the warden. did not present thefm In such cases, the people 
n this usually presented the warden for omitting to bring the 
d the culprit to justice. In 1606 some people of the parish of 
y, 171 Chattisham, in the Archdeaconry of Suffolk, presented 
and of ‘Mathew Gerard and William Chamberlayne wardens. They 
-uritan have not caused such straunge preachers as haue preached in 
rest of the said church to subscribe their names to the Church 
t least, Booke.’ From the other entries, we know that these men 
formed were Puritans. 
zed no The clearest proof, however, that the churchwardens were 
ade no not forced to make these presentments lies in the fact that 
@ pro: § upon a point on which the Puritans felt so strongly as upon 
d that the wearing of the surplice, there are two kinds of answers, 
or any | one of which comes from people who did not sympathize 
records | with the minister’s scruples, and the other from those who 
-_ for thought as he did, that the surplice was wrong. It is difficult 
ut pi to believe that there was any compulsion behind the follow- 
ers, 
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GRANCITER. 1578. (Ely, among the Consistory Court 
Records.) The Vicar for that he dothe not weare the Surplesse at 
service accordinge to the Queene hir Maiesties Proceedinges. [He 
replied that] sometymes he dothe weare it and sometymes he dothe 
not, and yet not in contempte of hir Maiesties proceedinges he 
wearethe yt not, but onelye to avoyde the vayne opinion of them 
that shoulde thinke servyce not to be well sayd excepte the surplesse 
was used, the which to weare at service he saythe he neuer refused 
nor made anye conscience thereof ; neither dothe at this present, 
but sometymes hathe used and dothe use the same for obedience 
and comelynes sake and soe wyll doe hereafter. 

Tipp. ParisH or S. Ecipus. (Ely, 1593.) We present the 
parson, Clement Martin, ‘for that he weareth not his surplesse, it 
beinge made sweete and cleane and laied before him the third daye 
of Januarye. And for that he said we presented him for ould 
Ceremonies viz. for not wearinge the Surplis and for not goinge the 
perambulation.’ 

Etme. (Ely, 1601.) William Giles the Vicar. that he refuseth 
to wear the surplesse, and the same beinge layd upon the table at 
the ministration of the communion, he took and layd it into the 
cheste and would not wear it. 

ASHEHILL. (Norfolk Archdeaconry, 1606.) Mr. Bottes, the 
Vicar. He weareth not the surples nor hath done within this twoe 
yeres sithence his Comeinge. He weareth not a whood... they 
saye they haue a surples made of nine yardes of yard brodecloth cost 
2s. 6d. the yard, notwithstanding Mr. Bottes refuseth to weare it by 
reason of scantness as he sayeth. 


On the other hand, presentments such as the following 
probably proceeded from people who did agree with the 
minister's scruples. Such examples as these are compara- 
tively rare, but there are quite enough of them to provide 
treble this number of instances. The wardens of Bulbeck 
(Ely, 1579), stated, ‘We have no surplesse ; it was stolen 
awaye. The wardens of Stilskye (Norwich Archdeaconry, 
1592) said that the vicar ‘weareth not the surplesse at any 
time, for there is none to wear.’ At Frostenden, Suffolk, in 
1606, the wardens affirmed that ‘their minister hath not 
worne the surples by reason they have not a convenient one.’ 
The wardens of Skoulton (Norwich, 1592) were asked if 
their rector baptized from the font. They replied that ‘he 
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the fonte.’ 


If the only evidence that we possessed to show that the 
people disliked Puritan practices lay in these presentments 
of the ministers, it might well be closely scrutinized before it 
was accepted as valid proof. Quite as good proof, however, 
exists in the frequent presentments of laymen for such 
practices. Scarcely anything was more detested as a relic of 
Popery by the Puritans than the kneeling during service, and 
the ‘going of the perambulation,’ or the procession of vicar 
and parishioners around the bounds of the parish during 
Rogation week. Yet laymen were presented over and over 
again for not performing these ceremonies. In 1606 the 
wardens of Thetford parish of S. Marie (Norfolk Arch- 
deaconry) presented Sir Francis Kenton: ‘ He doeth use no 
reuerence or submission in time of deuine service by Kneeling 
or standinge up, but goeth awaye before service be half 
done.’ In the city of Norwich in 1630 three parishes pre- 
sented in all sixteen men for not standing up ‘ at the reading 
of the beleef.’ The rectors of Elme and Wisbech (Ely) were 
presented, the one in 1602 and the other in 1607, for not 
leaving a deputy to walk the perambulation. In 1627 
various men were presented in the city of Norwich for not 
going the perambulation with the rest, one of them for 
‘stopping up the perambulation way by setting up a pole.’ 
Laymen were brought into the Ecclesiastical Courts for many 
other Puritan offences. 


City or Ery. Parish of Hoty Trinity (1614). Thomas 
Sheffield presented. for using of himself most unreverently in the 
Church when he came to receue the holy communion in that he 
tefuseth to take the same humbly kneeling upon his knees, but 
would most absurdly receive the same sitting, to the greate greef of 
those sort that were present. 

Sturson. (Sudbury Archdeaconry, 1627.) Richard Twichett 
presented for saying it was not lawful for a woman to deliver thanks 
after childbirth ; ‘for sayinge the minister wearinge his surplice in 
time of devine service standes as yf he did penaunce in a white 
sheete ; for leavinge his owne parishe Church, hauinge a preachinge 
minister, to goe to others.’ 

12 
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baptizeth in a bason by reason he is lame and cannot goe to 
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Repcrave. (Archdeaconry of Sudbury, 1627.) Johanna 
Marshe. ‘For leavinge her owne parish Church to resorte to a 
private Conventicle kept at Thrandeston at the House of Thomas 
Case as the Publique fame goeth.’ 


While these Visitation Books are the most detailed 
source of information on this point, and while without them 
it is difficult to see how the point could be established, the 
State Papers (if the original MSS. be read) and the MSS. in 
the British Museum amply confirm and illustrate what could 
not be demonstrated from them alone. Witness the following 
letter of Bishop (later Archbishop) Grindal to the Earl of 
Sussex. If we remember that Grindal had such strong 
Puritan leanings that he was sequestered because he refused 
to forbid the prophesyings, it becomes very probable that he 
meant by a ‘zealous honest yonge man well affected 
towardes religion,’ a clergyman of his own leanings. It is 
difficult to see why his parishioners should desire to turn him 
out by a law made only for ‘ popishe priestes,’ unless they 
disliked his Puritan ways. 


‘My HonoraBL_e Goop LorpE.—The vicaredge of Henham in 
Essex whereof your L. is patrone, by reason of an advowson given 
furth of the same was of late bestowed uppon the bringer herof, John 
White, Minister. He, ignorant of the late statute, omitted the 
readynge of the Articles two monethes after his Institution and the 
statute saieth that for default therin, ipso facto he is deprived. The 
Parishioners there take hold of the wordes of the Statute rather then 
of the meaninge, and labour by what meanes they canne to remoue 
him from that his chardge and livinge. This Statute was made for 
popishe priestes that had no likinge of true religion. These men 
would haue it executed uppon a zealous honest yonge man well 
affected towardes religion, who hath read the said Articles three or 
four tymes openlie in the Churche synce with greate protestation of 
his goode likinge therof. Except your good L. will be a meane to 
quallifie the affections and to staie the proceedinges of those men 
(which your L. with one worde may) the honest minister shall be 
cast owt of his livinge, for thextremite of the lawe will worke no lesse. 
Thus commendinge his Cause to your honorable consideration, I 
humblie take my leave of your good L. From my howse at London 
this 13th of October, 1573. Your L. at Com’t. Ep: Lonpon.’! 


1 Cotton, MSS. Vespasian. F. xii. f. 131. Original, signed. 
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Besides this, very strong confirmation is to be found in a 
Minute Book of a C/asszs of Puritan Ministers in Essex, now 
in the possession of Mr. J. H. Gurney at Keswich Hall, near 
Norwich, where the present writer, by Mr. Gurney’s kind 
permission, transcribed it. An extract or two must suffice, 
though there are many traces in the book of considerable 
opposition to the ways of these Puritans. ‘Mr. Dowe... 
complayned of such as wold not come to heare him nor 
receyue the Sacrament from him.’ ‘Mr. Newman asked 
counsell what shuld be done with such men as trouble their 
ministers being altogether disordered against whom if the 
ministers compleyne, they may feare by their compleints 
agayne the ouerthrowe of their ministry.’ 

It is, then, evident that on the whole the congregation 
which sat under a Puritan minister did not agree with his 
views. Still some support the ministers must have had 
outside the few and straggling sympathizers they found 
among their congregations, or they would have been crushed 
by the Church. Fully to demonstrate where they found 
their support would require a separate article, but the answer 
may be indicated here. The supporters of the ministers were 
the gentry and the richer men in the great towns, though of 
course many of both classes remained loyal to the Church 
even down to 1660. And, as it has been demonstrated 
(it is hoped) that no considerable body of the people 
followed them, this support was practically all they had. 
The gentry and the town corporations controlled Parliament, 
and to them was due the agitation there made at various 
times in favour of the ministers. Indeed, these petitions in 
Parliament could not in any case be supposed to represent 
the opinions of the people, because Parliament in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was not representative—a 
fact well known to Constitutional historians, but too often 
forgotten by those who write upon Church history. The 
petitions sent to Elizabeth in 1584-85, and to James in 
1605-06, were signed wholly and solely by the gentry. The 
gentry shielded the ministers from the Bishops, harboured 
them in their houses, and, above all, presented them to their 
livings. It has long been known that the gentry and the 
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richer merchants did aid the ministers, but it is not so well 
known that they were practically the only support. It may 
therefore not be out of place to add to the proof given above 
of the attitude of the people a few sentences from a letter of 
the first Earl of Salisbury to Sir Thomas Lake.’ 


‘For I would plainly proue this, that neither the Papistes number 
equall their report nor the Puritans would euer fill up a long register, 
if the ministers recusants were not backed, flattered and encouraged 
by Gentlemen in Countries, that make a good reason for it, if 
priuate end may justifie such formes, as keepe oyle still in that 
lampe.’ 

If, therefore, it has been proved that the people of Eng- 
land did not in any considerable number before 1620 support 
the Puritan ministers, the action and policy of James I. and 
Bancroft in 1604-05 becomes intelligible. Knowing that the 
people did not agree with the ministers, James refused to 
grant their demands at the Hampton Court Conference, and 
in assenting to the Canons of 1604 acted in a way which the 
great majority of the nation probably highly approved. 
Bancroft’s belief was that by purging the ministry thoroughly 
and by proceeding rigorously against the Sectaries the schism 
in the Church of England might be mended, and its unity 
made an actual fact. Seeing what he saw, that the people 
were Anglican, it seems unfair to blame him for not believing 
that these few ministers and gentry were to be able to make 
the schism permanent. To him they were only a set of 
‘turbulent’ ministers, and were in his eyes (except the 
Roman Catholics and a few hundred Sectaries, who were 
really outside the Church) the only hindrance to unity. 
To us, armed with the foresight that follows after events, 
they were the forerunners of a great movement. 


1 State Papers, Domestic, Jac. 1, xxii. f. 28. Original, signed. 
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ArT. VIL—THE YEZIDIS: A STRANGE SURVIVAL, 


1. Six Months in a Syrian Monastery. By O. H. PARRY. 
(London: Horace Cox, 1895.) 

2. Les Yésidis. Par J. MENANT. (Paris: Leroux, 1892.) 

3. Transactions of the Ethnological Society. New Series, 
Vol. I. By W. F. AINSWORTH. (London : Murray, 1861.) 

4. Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylonia. By A. H. LAYARD, 
(London: Murray, 1853.) 

5. The Nestorians and their Ritual. By G. P. BADGER. 
(London, 1852.) 

6. Veterum Persarum et Parthorum et Medorum Religionis 
Historia. By T. HYDE. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1760.) 

And other works. 


WHEN Dean Stanley visited the Holy Land in the suite of 
his present Majesty, nothing stirred his antiquarian zeal to 
enthusiasm so much as the sight he was privileged to witness 
on Mount Gerizim in the Easter of 1862. In the Paschal 
rites of the Samaritans of Nablis he recognized the last faint 
lingering vestiges of a sacrificial system which had outlived 
three millenniums. The smoke of their rude sacrifice stood 
in direct lineal relationship to the passover lamb which the 
Israelites slaughtered on the night of their Exodus, and of 
which it was the belated representative. How would it have 
delighted and surprised the good Dean, always on the alert 
for the curious and romantic, if he had been informed that 
by continuing his journey further eastward he would have 
found a people among whom survived a cult infinitely more 
ancient ; a cult indeed which was of venerable age before 
the ancestors of those Samaritans had left their Assyrian 
homes for Palestine, and already fully developed when the 
people of Israel had not yet entered on the stage of history ! 
If we had the hardihood to assert that certain ideas of the 
ancient Babylonian religion—the earliest of all those forms 
of worship which prevailed in the cradle-land of the Hebrews 
for unknown centuries before the call of Abraham out of Ur 
—are still surviving as a living faith among some of our own 
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contemporaries on the globe at present, the statement would 
be received, we cannot doubt, with pardonable incredulity, 
Yet so it is, as this article will endeavour to show. 

The people referred to live in a corner of Kurdist4n, north 
of the Upper Zab and east of the Tigris. Their chief strong- 
hold is in the Sinjar Mountains, north and north-east of 
Mosil, which occupies the site of the ancient Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, but they have scattered settlements else- 
where. They are generally known as the Yezidis, otherwise 
Yazidis, Jezidis, or Izedis. 

Mrs. Bishop, who visited this region in 1890, gives it as 
her opinion that ‘ probably there is not a wilder population 
on the face of the earth, or one of whose ideas, real beliefs, 
and ways Europeans are so ignorant.’ ‘What, for instance,’ 
she asks, ‘do we really know of the beliefs which underlie 
the religious customs of the Yezidis?’! It is to this question 
that we shall endeavour to find an answer, so far as some 
research among the available authorities, ancient and modern, 
will enable us to do so. 

The name seems to mean nothing more than ‘worship- 
pers’ generically, Yezidi being a derivative of Yesid, God 
(Persian, izid, yazata and yazdén, God ; Zend, zzed, a deity 
or angel), from the old Persian yazata, adorable; Sanskrit, 
yagata, worshipful; all from the root yag, to worship or sacri- 
fice (Zend, yaz).? But worshippers of what? Of God (yazdén) 
they say themselves.’ If the further question be asked, Of 
what God are they worshippers? the only answer that can 
be given—and they would not themselves repudiate it—is 
‘Satan!’ The repellent name of ‘ Devil-worshippers,’ which 
has consequently been given to them with too much reason, 
has served to enhance the air of mystery which has to some 
extent hung over this curious people, and has raised a natural 
prejudice against them. It might readily be supposed that, 
bearing an epithet so repulsive, they must be addicted to 


1 Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, 1891, vol. ii. p. 317. 

7 See Hyde, Veterum Persarum Religio, 1760, p. 159; M. Miller, 
Contributions to Mythology, p. 281; H. Baynes, Jdea of God, p. 38; 
Pictet, Origines Indo-Européennes, ii. 661; Lenormant, Hist. Anc. ii. 318 

* O. H. Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, p. 361. 
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every species of crime and enormity, and that they have 
adopted in their practice the motto, ‘ Evil, be thou my good.’ 
Nothing, however, is further from the truth. By the testimony 
of all who have visited them they are, though extremely 
ignorant, a quiet and inoffensive people, simple in their habits 
and generous in their principles, courteous and hospitable to 
strangers, and grateful for any act of kindness, All agree 
that they are guiltless of the infernal orgies and human 
sacrifices which have sometimes been laid to their charge on 
very insufficient evidence. One witness remarks on the 
strange irony of the circumstance that the so-called ‘ Devil- 
worshippers’ are among the quietest and most peaceable 
people in Asiatic Turkey, and that a criminal is practically 
unknown among them,' while another enthusiastic admirer? 
exclaims, ‘Only one sect understands charity and toleration 
as we would like to see it practised everywhere ; this sect is 
that of the Yezidis.’ ‘They are morally superior to all their 
neighbours.’ This paradoxical people, whose name and 
conduct have so little congruity, stand apart from the rest 
of the world ; they keep themselves rigidly aloof from both 
Turk and Arab, Christian and Musulman. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
in his recent book, Te Nearer East, says: ‘The Yezidis, like 
the Sabaean “ star-worshippers” of Lower Babylonia, are sur- 
vivals showing characteristics of a superior race in decay.’* 
They are, in fact, a waif left high and dry amid the mountains 
of Kurdistan, from the wreck of an old-world faith and 
civilization—the last relic of a hoary antiquity and long- 
vanished empire. 

The earliest mention we have found of the Yezidis, though 
not by name, is in the Pz/grimes of Samuel Purchas (1614), * 
who says of some of the Courdines or Kurds, ‘They adore 
and worship the Deuill, that he may not hurt them nor their 
Catell; they are cruell to all sorts of Christians; their 


1 The Standard, Aug. 30, 1901. 

2 M. Menant, Les Yézidis, pp. 222-3. 

> P, 180 (1902). 

* Purchas took his information direct from John Cartwright, Zhe 
Preacher's Travels, 1611, p. 21, who speaks of ‘the Curdies worshippers 
of the Diuell.’ 
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country is therefore called Terra Diabolt’ ‘They are sup- 
posed to be a remnant of the ancient Parthians’ (p. 392). 
The first exact and detailed account of this people is probably 
that given by le Sieur Michel Febvre, who published a narra- 
tive of his twelve years’ sojourn in the East at Paris in 1675." 
Slightly condensed, it is as follows : 


‘The Yezidis are neither Mohammedans nor Christians, though 
they approximate more to the latter than to the former. They drink 
wine and eat pork, but are not circumcised except under compulsion. 
By no compulsion can they be induced to curse the Devil; some 
have actually allowed themselves to be flayed sooner than do such a 
thing. ‘Because,’ say they, ‘we cannot with a safe conscience curse any 
creature which belongs to God the Creator, for there is no com- 
mandment of such a kind in any Scripture ; nor is it our duty, like 
the Turks and Christians, to rail against the Devil, although he is 
exceedingly disobedient and rebellious against God, no more than it 
is our duty to curse any minister of the Court who has fallen out of 
his prince’s favour, Nay, on the contrary, we feel obliged rather to 
pray to him, because perhaps some day he may return to favour 
with his prince. They are reluctant even to name the Devil, and 
prefer to speak of him by a periphrasis as ‘“‘the Peacock-Angel” 
(Pavo-Angelus), or “ He that you wot of,” or “You know whom I 
mean,” or “ He who is cursed by the foolish and ignorant.”’ 


Febvre, among other particulars, adds : 


‘While praying they turn their faces towards the east, not like 
the Turks, towards the south. As soon as ever the rays of the rising 
sun strike upon their tents they all rise, and with joined hands 
worship God; whence some have supposed them to be idolaters, 
worshipping the sun as the first Beginning and Creator.’? 


Some passing notice was taken of the Yezidis by C. 
Niebuhr, Olivier, and other travellers in the eighteenth 
century; but in the century following the best accounts of 
them are given by our own countrymen, Rich,’ Layard,‘ 


1 We quote from the Latin version given in T. Hyde, Veterum Per- 
sarum Religionis Historia, 1760, pp. 517 sg. 

9 Hyde, p. 519. 

°C. J. Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, 1836. 

* A. H. Layard, Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylonia, 1853. 
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Ainsworth,' Badger,? Millingen,’ and Parry. The fullest and 
most recent description of this peculiar sect, with valuable 
documentary evidence, is that given by Mr. Parry, in his Siz 
Months in a Syrian Monastery (Appendix), and a useful 
résumé of previous knowledge is given in Les Yésidis (1892), 
a volume which M. Joachim Menant has devoted to the 
subject. 

Although the Yezidis speak the same tongue as the sur- 
rounding Kards, they have always been recognized as distinct 
in race, and of a different type and character. They inter- 
marry among themselves, and refuse to mingle with their 
neighbours. So tenacious are they of their traditional beliefs 
that missionaries of all communions have failed to detach 
them from their curious creed. Most of the authorities men- 
tioned above have come to the conclusion that they are the 
descendants of the ancient Assyrians, whose cradle-land they 
have never abandoned.’ Mr. Ainsworth remarked how closely 
their features and figure resembled those depicted on the 
Assyrian monuments,® and Mr. Layard expressed his opinion, 
shared by other ethnologists, that in common with the Sabians 
or Mandaeans, who still inhabit the banks of the Euphrates, 
they are direct representatives of the old Chaldaean popula- 
tion.” Both these sects alike have obvious affinities with the 
Manichaeans or followers of Mani, and more remotely with 
the Gnostic sect of the Elkesaites (second century), who are 
known to have originated in these parts of Mesopotamia.® 
The Yezidis being totally illiterate, and for the most part 
unable either to write or read, are capable of telling us but 
little about their past history, of which they have no written 
records, Consequently ‘the origin and history of their beliefs,’ 


1 W. F. Ainsworth, Zrans. Ethnolog. Soc. 1861, i. pp. 11-44. 

2 G. P, Badger, Zhe Nestorians and their Ritual, 1852, i. chap. x. 

* F, Millingen, Wild Life among the Koords, 1870. 

* O. H. Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, 1895. To these 
we may add Baron von Haxthausen, 7ranscaucasia, 1854, pp. 258 sg. 

’ The name Kard is probably a survival of Kardu, an old form of 
Kaldu, the Chaldaeans, which goes back to the second millennium B.c. 

® Trans. Ethnolog. Soc. i. 18. 

7 Nineveh, p.195. So Rassam, 7vans. Soc. Bib. Archeology, iii. 381. 

® Renan, Nabathaean Agriculture, pp. vi, vii. 
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as Mr. Parry declares, ‘isshrouded in mystery.’ But in their 
obstinate conservatism of their traditional ideas enough has 
been preserved to put their close relationship to their Assyrian 
ancestors beyond dispute. Their religious beliefs, as might 
be expected, are confused and Jdzzarre, and, as the result of 
the cruel persecutions to which they have been exposed, they 
are little disposed to be communicative about them. But it 
is sufficiently clear that their creed is a syncretic mélange of 
Sabianism, Masdeism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity, 
with a strong tincture in particular of the Gnostic and Mani- 
chaean doctrine of Dualism, as manifested in their joint 
worship of the Power of Evil and the Good Deity. But at 
the bottom of all these obscure elements may be traced 
undoubted survivals of the early Assyrian beliefs which the 
cuneiform tablets have revealed to us. Some of these we will 
now proceed to consider. 

Though M. Febvre hesitated to believe that the Yezidis 
in his time were really worshippers of the sun, there can 
be little doubt that they have always offered their devo- 
tions to the Sun-god, as the Assyrians did to Shamash. 
They time their prayers so as to coincide with the rising 
and setting of the sun. As soon as he appears upon the 
horizon, with uplifted hands they bow their heads three 
times before the luminary; then they kiss their nails, carry 
their hands to their heads, and their religious duties for the 
day are over. When he begins to dip below the hill-top 
they rise and hold out their hands to catch his last rays, and 
as he sinks prostrate themselves to the ground. Fire, as his 
natural symbol, they hold in nearly equal reverence, and care- 
fully abstain from defiling it! They pass their hands through 
its flame, and then, while charged with its sacred influence, 
rub them on their face, or carry them devoutly to their lips.’ 
Evidence of the same cult may be traced in the lighting up 
of innumerable lamps at their chief festivals, and in the 
partiality they show for the fiery colours, red and orange, in 
the official dress of their sheikhs or priests.? On the other 
hand, blue is taboo and held in abhorrence by them; no 

1 Ainsworth, p. 38; Menant, p. 85; Renan, p. vii. 
2 Layard, Mineveh, p. 193; Menant, p. 85. 
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doubt azure, as the cool tint of heaven, was held to be 
emblematic of the Heavenly Being, and therefore naturally 
antipathetic to their patron Lucifer, in his lurid, fiery aspect. 
Similarly the Egyptians indicated the celestial character of 
their god Amen by painting him blue.' 

But there is plainer evidence that the Yezidis practised 
sun-worship. One chief object of their devotions is Sheikh 
Shems, or ‘Lord Sun,’ the Hebrew Shemesh, and Assyrian 
Shamash. His sanctuary at Sheikh Adi is an edifice kept 
spotlessly white, and so placed as to catch the first rays of 
the day-god. This is evidently a sun-temple, as Chwolson 
notes. In a pen hard by is stalled a drove of white oxen 
which are dedicated to Sheikh Shems, and sacrificed in his 
honour on great festivals.? One authority asserts that these 
sacred kine are seven in number.’ We are at once reminded 
here of the oxen of the Sun, ‘the seven herds of oxen,’ which 
Odysseus and his companions found carefully guarded on 
the Thrinacian isle. In this observance the Yezidis seem to 
keep up an old custom inherited from their remote ancestors. 
The Assyrians not only called the Sun ‘the Bull of Light’ 
(Guadi-bir), as ploughing his daily path through the ecliptic, 
but gave him a body-guard.of divine bulls,’ and honoured 
him with bovine sacrifices. Tammaz, like Hélios, pastured 
his cattle in the fields beyond the earth-encircling stream of 
Ocean on the way to the land of the dead. A Turkish 
traveller, M. Cazandjian, states that the Yezidis venerate 
the ox as an intermediary between God and man.* He also 
mentions that one division of them call themselves Shemsi 
(or Shemsiya, according to Renan), ze. ‘worshippers of the 
sun,’ before which they prostrate themselves with cries and 
prayers at its rising.’ 


1 M. Siouffi mentions that a Yezidi priest would not sit with him in 
his divan because it was striped with blue. On being questioned as to 
his ebjection to this colour, he could only say that it was an old tradition 
of his people (Journal Asiatique, 1885, v. 91). 

* Parry, p. 359; Ainsworth, p. 35; Layard, Vineveh, p. 183. 

® The Standard, Sept. 29, 1893. * Odyssey, xii. 127-129. 

5 Sayce, Religion of Ancient Assyria, pp. 290-1. ° Menant, p. 118. 

™ Id. p. 117; Hyde, pp. 523, 575; H. Southgate, Zour through 
Armenia, &c., 1840, ii. 287. 
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The outward and visible symbol of their worship, which 
we see is of a solar character, deserves detailed consideration, 
as it throws considerable light on their origin. Every tra- 
veller who has visited these sectaries, from Febvre downwards, 
has made mention of a certain esoteric emblem which is 
regarded as the peculiar and distinctive mark of their cult; 
but all alike have failed to give any rational explanation of 
its meaning and origin. This enigmatical and mysterious 
symbol, their ‘Sinjak’ or standard,’ as it is termed, consists 
of the bronze or copper figure of a peacock (some say a 
cock), of a rude conventional form, set upon the top of a 
stand like a candlestick made of the same metal.' It is kept 
carefully veiled and hidden out of sight in the penetralia of 
a shrine where lamps burn before it day and night. Only at 
stated times it is brought forth for the adoration of the 
faithful, when it is hailed with cries of ‘Khoda! Khoda!’ 
(God! God!) Held aloft in the hands of a ‘pir’ or priest 
clad in flaming yellow, it is carried in solemn procession to 
the accompaniment of flutes and tambourines, and smoke of 
incense. Before this sacred symbol they bow with every 
token of reverence. It goes by the name of ‘ Melek TA’ts’ 
(pronounced Ta-oos), which means ‘ King Peacock,’ or, ac- 
cording to some authorities, ‘Angel Peacock.’ Melek, being 
the Semitic word for king (malék, angel), and Zaéds (rads), 
the Greek for peacock, together form a mongrel compound 
which seems prima facie improbable. We hope to show 
presently that it is really due to an old folk-etymology, or 
popular misunderstanding. The fact of this figure of the 
bird of light being set on the summit of a candlestick, and 
made to occupy the place of the flame, would seem to suggest 
that it was designed to be emblematic and representative of 
the Principle of Light, or some luminous deity; but as a 
matter of fact it is always understood to stand for the 
Principle of Evil. How can this anomaly be explained ? 
M. Menant observes that one might be tempted to believe 


1 Mr. Layard, who gives a picture of it, was permitted to examine 
the object (Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylonia, 1853, p. 48), and so was 
Mr. Badger, The Nestorians, p. 124. See also Hyde, p. 518; Parry, p. 
367; Menant, pp. 95-103; and Zhe Standard, Sept. 29, 1893, p. 2. 
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that under this obscure symbol of the Yezidis may be con- 
cealed the name of the chief divinity of their cult.! We believe 
that he is correct in this suggestion, but what this name may 
be he does not attempt to elucidate. He leaves the subject 
wrapt in mystery. M. Febvre tried in various ways to induce 
this reticent people to give another name to the object of 
their devotions, but they could not be got to refer to him 
except as ‘the Peacock-Angel’ (Melek-T4’fs), or by some 
circumlocution.? Layard, Badger, Ainsworth, Siouffi, Parry, 
and others who have essayed to pierce the mystery, have not 
been more successful. 

For our part, we have little doubt that in the enigmatical 
Melek Ta’is we have the survival of the name of an old 
Assyrian divinity, who has been degraded from his once high 
estate as a sun-god to become a mere synonym for the Prince 
of Darkness. In brief, we believe that in T4’Qs may be re- 
cognized the same word as TAa’iz, the name which the 
Mohammedans give to their mysterious prophet, El Khadr, 
who, many times martyred, was many times restored to life. 
The same story is told by the Nabathaeans of Tammifz, and 
it can be shown that Ta’uz is only a transformation of the 
old Semitic sun-god Tammfz or Tawiz, the knowledge of 
whom, Chwolson tells us, is still preserved by the Sabians, a 
Mesopotamian sect, near akin to the Yezidis.2 Both T4’is 
and Ta’uz alike have a common origin in the Babylonian 
sun-deity, Tammiz, who waxes in strength till the summer 
solstice, and then begins to pine away, every year dying at 
its close, and reviving with the beginning of a new one. The 
mourning for Tammaz, referred to in Ezekiel viii. 14, was ori- 
ginally for the vernal sun, which each year sinks into the world 
of the dead at the approach of winter.‘ Now the Assyrio- 
Babylonian Tammiaz (pronounced Tawwiz) is only another 
form of the Akkadian names of the sun-god, Dumid-zi, or 
Duwi-zi, ‘the son of life,’ otherwise Duwizu, often contracted 
into Daizu. In the form of Tawdz (Tawdizu) or Ta’dz the 





+ P..96. 3 Hyde, p. 518. 

° Tammuz, 1860, pp. 41 sg.; Renan, Nabath. Agriculture, p. 25. 

* Jeremias, Babylonian Heaven and Hell, p. 10; Jastrow, Rel. of 
Babylonia, p. 548. 
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name was easily assimilated to and confused with the Greek 
taés, a peacock, when the people of Mesopotamia came into 
contact with the West ; just as, on the other hand, the Greeks 
educed Thoas, the name of an Assyrian king, out of Tawaz.! 
Professor Sayce quotes a passage from Chwolson which shows 
that the Sabians observed a festival, on the 15th of Tammuz 
(the sunny month of July), which they held to be ‘identical 
with T4’iz, a festival in honour of the god Ta’iz.? En- 
Nedim, an Arab writer of the tenth century, actually uses 
Ta’z as a native form of Tamazu, so that the identity of the 
Yezidis’ Ta’is with the latter may be considered as esta- 
blished. A formula of theirs cited by Mr. Parry indicates 
that King T4’ds is still felt to be their chief patronal deity, 
When a Yezidi is dying the ‘qawwal’ or priest comes to his 
bedside and says, ‘O Angel Ab-ta’us [ze Father Ta’fs]! 
This man dies in our faith.* He is the vicegerent of the 
Almighty, of whom he is an emanation, and is destined, they 
believe, to reign on earth for ten thousand years, of which 
six thousand have already passed. He is the first of the 
seven chief spirits who preside over the days of the week, and 
rules over Sunday. He is the author of all evil, and was the 
tempter of Adam in Paradise. There is some reason to 
think that he is identical with the Shams-ed-din, ‘Sun of 
Judgment,’ or Sheikh Shems already noticed. At his festival 
in the middle of August one of the sacred white kine of the 
Sun is brought out and sacrificed, when the palpitating heart 
of the victim is torn out and cast in front of the emblem of 
Melek T4’fs, a rite which shows that his solar nature is not 
quite forgotten. 

Another custom of the Yezidis in their worship of Melek 
Ta’fis must be regarded as a survival which tends strongly to 
prove his identity with Tammiz. Most of the writers who 
have visited their valley mention the fact that the wild scarlet 
anemones are used with some ceremonial significance in the 


1 Sayce, Rel. of Assyria, pp. 232, 235; Hastings, Bid. Dict. s.v. 
Tammuz. 

2 Die Ssabier, ii. 27; Sayce, p. 239. 

3 Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, p. 373. 
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service of T4’is.' The worshippers wear these flowers in 
wreaths upon their heads, and use them to decorate the 
entrances of their houses, especially at the New Year’s 
festivals, with the object of propitiating the Evil Principle 
and warding off calamities during the coming year. This 
practice, which to Mr. Badger seemed inexplicable, reminded 
him of the Israelites sprinkling blood upon their door-posts. 
But a widely spread and ancient myth attributes the anemone 
to Adonis as his peculiar flower, ‘ Flos Adonis,’ and Adonis 
is only Tammiz under another Semitic name (Phcoen. and 
Heb. adén, lord). The story went that the ‘wind-flower’ 
(aneméné) sprang from the blood of Adonis-Tammiz, which 
fell to the ground when he was slain by the boar. 


‘ Flos de sanguine concolor ortus. 
Stew Breuis est tamen usus in illo : 
Namque male haerentem et nimia leuitate caducum 
Excutiunt idem, qui praestant nomina, uenti.’ 


Ovid, Metamorphoses, x. 735-9. 


‘A flower the self-same hue sprang from his blood. 
Too brief its tender life. The very winds 
Which give it name strike to the earth 
Its light and fragile leaves.’ 


The Greek poet Bion varies the legend by representing 
Venus as shedding tears over the blood of her beloved 
Adonis, whence 


‘Flowers are born for every drop that flows, 
From tears the anemony, from blood the rose.’ 3 


1L. M. J. Garnett, Women of Turkey, Jewish and Moslem, and their 
Folklore, 1891, p. 144 ; Parry, p. 367 ; Menant, p. 98. 

2 So roses were said to have sprung from the blood of Charlemagne’s 
paladins who fell at Roncevaux, and tulips from the life-blood of Ferdad. 
The Turks have a crimson flower which they call‘ Blood of the Seven 
Brothers’ (Cesaresco, Fo/k-songs, p. 57), and in the ancient Egyptian 
tale of the Two Brothers, Persea trees spring from two drops of blood. 

3 Idyll i. 64. Miss Garnett says that the women who come on 
a pilgrimage to the Yezidi shrine of Sheikh ‘Adi wear as badges either 
anemones or roses (Women of Turkey, p. 152). See Folkard, Plant-lore, 
pp. 214, 341; Ellacombe, Plant-lore of Shakespeare, p. 14; Hehn, 
Wanderings of Plants, p. 190. 
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So Spenser speaks of ‘the fayre Adonis turned to a flowre’ 
(F. Q. iii. 1, 34), and Shakespeare tells how 


‘In his blood that on the ground lay spill’d 
A purple flower sprang up, chequer’d with white.’! 


This story must be of Semitic origin, as we find the Arabs 
have an exactly similar name for the red anemone, calling it 
‘the wounds of Adonis’ (shakdiku-’n-no'mdn), which Pro- 
fessor Cheyne considers to be a phrase of primitive antiquity. 
He sees a reference to this, and. traces of Tammiiz-worship, in 
Isaiah xvii. 10, which he translates ‘ Thou didst plant plants 
of Adonis’ (na‘amdnim). Na‘aman,‘ Darling,’ seems to have 
been an accepted epithet for Tammiz, the genial sun-god. 
It is certainly singular and interesting, and not a little con- 
firmatory of the view here advanced, to find that the same 
flower after such a long lapse of years is still held sacred to 
Ta’ts, the present-day representative of the Assyrian Tammaz, 
and worn as the appropriate emblem of his worship. 

If it should seem surprising that a being so beautiful as 
the Assyrian god of light should fall so low as to become an 
evil spirit, identical in many ways with the Biblical Satan, it 
may be noted that there are other instances in which, accord- 
ing to Kessler,’ old Babylonian deities have ended in being 
accepted as demons or Gnostic emanations. He shows, eg., 
that among the Mandaeans, an old Gnostic sect akin to the 
Yezidis, who have their seat in Babylonia, their Logos or 
Mediator is really a semi-Christianized form of the Baby- 
lonian sun-god Marduk. Everyone knows how the Vedic 


1 Venus and Adonis, 1166-1167. A modern Persian song has the 
same idea : 
‘ The plain is all red with flowers : 
The red roses are the blood of martyrs.’ 
Jas. Darmesteter, Zssays, p. 151. 


The anemone was set by the Greeks on sepulchral slabs (Dyer, Gods 
of Greece, p. 251), perhaps as a symbol of resurrection or the reviving 
Tammfz. 

* Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 106 ; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 1890, 
i. 280. ‘Anemone’ is probably a Greek reshaping of the Semitic 
word, 

8 Encyclopedia Brit. xv. 467 sq. 
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deva, god of brightness, has been degraded into the deve or 
evil spirit of the Zoroastrians and the goblin of the Buddhists ; 
just as in medizval mystery plays Mercury became ‘a devyll,” 
and Hecate little better than a witch, even ‘ Deus’ degenerating 
into ‘Deuce.’ Similarly it is believed that many an old 
Teutonic deity of renown still drags on an obscure and 
shadowy existence among the brownies, trolls, and fairies of 
folklore. Among the Babylonians themselves, it has been 
pointed out,’ many demons and spirits of evil were originally 
local deities who had sunk into an inferior position. So it 
has fared with Tammiz. The festival of the Assyrian sun- 
god, who yearly descended into the world of the dead and 
always rose again, was kept, says Dr. Jastrow, as a kind of 
All Souls’ Day. With the weeping for the lost Tammiz 
came naturally to be combined mourning for the dead and 
commemoration of those who had passed into Arali, the 
Babylonian Hades.’ In the closing lines of the legend of 
Ishtar’s descent into Hades the survivors are called on not to 
forget their dead, but to provide due rites and offerings for 
them when the festival of Tammiiz came round. The 
deceased says : 


‘On the day of Tammi play for me on the flute. . . 
Together let the professional dirge-singers, male and female, play 
for me, 
That the dead may arise and inhale the incense of offerings.’ ® 


This feast, with its solemn remembrance of the departed, took 
place in the sixth month, corresponding to the latter part of 
our August, which was called ‘the Mission of Ishtar,’ with 
reference to her visit to the realm of death in search of her 
beloved Tammiiz. Now it is remarkable that just at the same 
time of the year the Yezidis hold their festival in honour of 


1 Jastrow, Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 692. The red anemones 
decking the doorways to keep off evil spirits are perhaps a substitute with 
the Yezidis for the blood which is similarly used by the Peruvians and 
others (E. J. Payne, Hist. of New World, i. 394; Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, pp. 72-73). 

? Jastrow, pp. 599, 605, 682. 

° Ibid. p. 575; Jeremias, Bab. Conception of Heaven and Hell, 
Pp. 29. 

K2 
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Ta’ds, and they believe still that the spirits of the dead come 
flocking to take part in the observance. An eye-witness of 
their rites was told by their ‘kak’ or spiritual head, ‘ The dead 
Yezidis of past generations gather here to celebrate Sheikh 
‘ Adi’s festival, just as the living do.’ Sothick was the unseen 
throng that the living worshippers had sometimes barely room 
to breathe, and measures had to be taken for the separate 
accommodation of the revenants.' 

One part of the worship of Tammiz seems to have con- 
sisted in pouring out water in his honour. The ‘ Descent of 
Ishtar,’ besides enjoining formal lamentation, instructs the 


mourners, 
*To Tammiz, her youthful consort, 


Pour out pure waters.’ ? 


Accordingly, in their funerary rites the Assyrians took 
special care to provide the Manes of the dead with water to 
drink, and made cisterns in their cemeteries for the purpose. 
Priests, called ‘water-pourers, used to make libations of 
water at the grave for their benefit, with some allusion, no 


doubt, to ‘the water of life’ which is frequently mentioned 
as awaiting the souls of the departed in the next world,’ and 
with which Ishtar was besprinkled in Hades to enable her to 
return to the upper world.‘ Here also an unmistakable 
reminiscence of the ancient ritual survives among the 
Yezidis. When a man is dying the ‘ qawwal,’ or priest, pours 
a quantity of water into his mouth as a kind of viaticum or 
antidote against death ; and if he arrives too late the rite is 
performed upon the corpse at the grave. The same signifi- 
cance, we may believe, attaches to the water which is placed 

1 The Standard, Aug. 30, 1901, p. 6. 

2 Jastrow, p. 574; Sayce, Babylonians and Assyrians, pp. 62-3. 
Tammiiz was originally a water-spirit, ‘Son of the Spirit of the Deep’— 
id. Rel. of Babylonians, p. 426. 

% Jeremias, Babylonian Conceptions, pp. 13, 14, 17, 44. 

4 Jastrow, p. 573. Corpses appear to have been sprinkled with water 
before burial as a purificatory rite (¢d@. p. 573). 

5 Garnett, Women of Turkey, Jewish and Moslem, 1891, pp. 135, 145, 
151. Similarly water is poured over a grave with the idea of benefiting 
the deceased (td. Women of Turkey, Christian, 1890, pp. 98, 326), and 
after death the body is sprinkled with fresh water (Menant, p. 78). 
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in a copper jug beside the image of Melek T4’ds to be given 
to those who are sick and infirm, and possibly to the stream 
of water which runs under the floor of the Temple of Sheikh 
‘Adi and is held in peculiar veneration. 

An intelligent Armenian, who had been permitted in his 
childhood to be present at the esoteric rites of the sect, 
informed a recent investigator! that the bird-image is on 
these occasions filled with water through an aperture in its 
back, which the priest and the worshippers sip through the 
beak, with apparently a kind of sacramental intent. Part of 
the bliss promised hereafter to the Babylonian warrior who 
had fallen and received due burial was: 


‘On a couch he lieth 
And drinketh pure water.’ ? 


We have seen that the form of a peacock was probably 
given to Melek TAa’fs owing to one of those misinterpreta- 
tions which have so often originated myths and legends. 
The Assyrian name T4’is (Tawiz) was confused and 
identified with ads, the ordinary Greek word for a peacock. 
The correctness of this conclusion is confirmed by the fact 
(which we have only recently.ascertained) that so competent 
an Orientalist and folk-lorist as M. Lidzbarski has inde- 
pendently arrived at the same result by recognizing the 
identity of Ta’is with the Harranian Tadz and the Assyrian 
Tamdiz.2 But besides the folk-etymology, other considera- 
tions contributed to make this conflation easy. In the first 
place, Tammiz, being a sun-god, would readily be associated 
with the bird which, owing to the resplendent effulgence of 
its orbed tail, was taken to be a symbol of the sun and 
a royal emblem.‘ Hence Rabbinic interpreters ascribed 
the form of a peacock to the sun-god Adrammelech, under- 


1 Mr. J. W. Crowfoot in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. 
xxxi., No. 122. 

2 L. W. King, Babylonian Religion, p. 176. 

° See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
vol. li. fasc. 4; Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d Archéologie Orientale, 
1899, iii. 86. 

* *Shway Yoe, Zhe Burmans, i. 200, ii. 170; De Gubernatis, 
Zoological Mythology, ii. 323. 
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standing that name as Adar-malik, ‘magnificent king.’ ‘ The 
symbol would be the more appropriate, as in many mytho- 
logies the sun was conceived as a brilliant bird winging its 
way across the sky, and with the Babylonians the eagle was 
an emblem of Shamash, the sun. We can understand also 
why the Yezidis associated the peacock with Satan. The 
Zoroastrians believe that this beautiful creature was created 
by Ahriman, the Evil Principle, as a specimen of his power, 
to show that it was from no want of capacity, but rather of 
good-will, that he made things ugly and imperfect. And for 
this reason, some think, Satan was invoked as the ‘ Peacock- 
Angel’ or ‘King.’* The Jewish Rabbins similarly fable 
that the peacock conspired with the serpent to effect man’s 
expulsion from Paradise, and was in consequence banished to 
Persia.* With the Arabs it is a bird of evil omen.‘ 

The Angel of Pride, it was thought, could not be more 
fittingly incarnated.° This is the explanation of the sym- 
bolism adopted by the Yezidis themselves, now that they 
have forgotten its true and ancient provenance. 


‘The Malik Ta’ds,’ said their Kak or Chief to an inquirer, ‘is the 
symbol of the Great Angel whom we revere, because he made it 
and assumed its form in the Garden of Eden. In the form of a 
beautiful peacock he induced Eve to taste the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. If Adam had been willing to worship him, as we do, 
he might have partaken of the tree of life also, and never have 
known death. For this reason we who revere the Great Angel 
have chosen the creature he made as the symbol of our worship.’ ® 


An anecdote told of the famous Persian Vizir Scheb is 
illustrative. Being a great admirer of the writings of Cabds, 
surnamed Shams al Maala, ‘ The Sun in his Apogee,’ when- 


1 Jewish Encycl. i. 212. 

* Darmesteter, Zhe Zend-Avesta, i. \xxiv. It is curious that the 
feathers of the peacock are considered unlucky if brought into English 
homes. In Libya the bird is taboo or sacred (Humboldt, Cosmos, ii- 
Sor). 

® Baring-Gould, O/d Testament Legends, i. 35. 

* Bochart, Ofera, ii. 139. 

5 Millingen, Wild Life in Kurdistan, p. 276. 

®° The Standard, August 30, 1891, p.6. Peacock-shaped lamps are 
found in Moslem mosques (M. Conway, Demonology, i. 2). 
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ever he took up one of his letters he used to say, ‘ It is written 
with the feather of a celestial peacock !’ alluding to the word 
Thaus, which signifies a peacock, the Musulmans being 
accustomed to call the angels ‘the peacocks of heaven,’ ! 
The Rabbins also thought that the evil angel sometimes took 
the form of a bird,’ and in the parabolic language of the New 
Testament the Wicked One is symbolized by a fowl of the 
air.* A still more remote analogue of the Rebel Angel may 
be seen in the Babylonian Zi bird who revolted against the 
order of heaven and dared to set up his throne above the 
gods, ‘the chief worker of evil—a kind of arch-Satan.’ * 
Although the Yezidis or ‘devil-worshippers’ ostensibly 
accept the doctrine of the Masdean dualism, they oddly 
enough only render homage to the wicked principle. They 
recognize, indeed, the existence of a Supreme Being who 
passes under the name of ‘Adi, but, assured of his good will, 
they seem to regard him as a fainéant deity to whom they 
need address no prayer or sacrifice. If space permitted we 
might perhaps be able to show that, though a certain saint, 
Sheikh ‘Adi, has usurped much of his honour, he really repre- 
sents Addu or Adad, a solar deity of the Assyrians, who, 
Macrobius says, received their chief worship.® The logic with 
which the Yezidis justify thefr whimsical choice is peculiar. 
Satan, they hold, is the great Demiurge, and the most exalted 
of the archangels. For making himself equal to the Most 
High he is now in disgrace, but a time will come when he 
shall be restored to his former high estate in the celestial 
hierarchy, and then all who held with him here, and did him 
worship, will share in his elevation. It is wise, therefore, to 
propitiate Satan, the Peacock-King, and secure his favour, 
because he is powerful both to work men evil now, and to 
reward them hereafter.6 This canny people, in fact, wish to 


1 D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 1777, i. 440. 

® Talmud, Sanh., 107 a. 3 S. Matthew xiii. 4, 19. 

« Jastrow, pp. 538-9. L. W. King, Bad. Reiigion, p. 193. A bird 
said to represent a demon is carried in procession on a Nimriid bas-relief 
(Layard). 

5 Saternalia, i. 23; Siouffi, Journ. Asiat. v. 78-98 (1885). 

® Von Haxthausen, 7ranscaucasia, pp. 260-1; Ainsworth, pp. 22-3; 
Menant, pp. 80-4; Layard, Vineveh, p. 189. 
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‘hedge’ against future contingencies, and hold, with Bailie 
Jarvis, ‘ there’s nae gude in speaking ill o’ the laird within his 
ain bounds,’ With the utmost scrupulosity they avoid pro- 
nouncing the name of Satan, or even any word resembling it 
in sound, and betray the most lively indignation if another 
should do so inadvertently.' In this matter also they are 
true to an ancient superstition of the Babylonians, who pre- 
ferred using any circumlocution rather than a direct name of 
ill-omen, like Arali, Hell.? Other usages and practices can 


only be glanced at, in which this most conservative people’ 


have held fast to the ideas of their early ancestors. They 
follow the unusual custom of admitting women to a share in 
the priestly office ; they abstain from eating pork ; they place 
a bottle of water by the side of the dead man in his grave,’ 
just as the people of Babylonia did five thousand years ago. 
The very name of ‘ Black-heads’ (Kara-bash) given to members 
of the priestly order was the common epithet applied to all 
the inhabitants of the land when time was young.* They 
wear among their ornaments some of the old Babylonian 
cylinder-seals, and are not conscious of any anachronism. 
What Renan says of the Sabians applies equally to their 
kinsmen, the Yezidis : ‘ they represent to us to a certain degree, 
in their method of thought, and possibly in their language, 
the remains of Babylonian literature.’® Among the ancient 
feasts which the former still kept up in the time of Albiruni 
(tenth century) was ‘the commemoration of Tammiza with 
lamentation and weeping. ‘It is a truly remarkable fact,’ 
Says a recent writer, ‘that what we may call the Euphratean 
religion has been in existence throughout the entire historical 
period. It did not die and make no sign ; it has continued.’® 
The great river of civilization and progress which took its 
rise in Mesopotamia has hurried forward with the centuries, 
carrying men onward to new and fertile regions of thought 


? Layard, pp. 182, 188. 
? Jastrow, p. 559; Sayce, Babylonians, p. 45. * Menant, pp. 66, 77. 
* Lenormant, Beginnings of History, p. 314. ‘The Blackheads whom 

his hands created,’ Creation Tablet (Ball, Light from East, p. 16). 

° Nabathaean Agriculture, p. 4. 

®° R. Brown, Primitive Constellations, ii. 180. 
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and discovery; but this little backwater, left behind, has con- 
tinued to st:,gnate quietly, almost unaffected by the lapse of 
time. This fragment of a vanished world, as if arrested in 
mid-course, has remained steadfast in the flux of all things ; 
the memory of a forgotten creed—or rather the living witness 
to a prehistoric past. Having outlived so many worldly 
vicissitudes, how much longer will this curious sect continue 
to survive? They are dwindling away, and will probably 
yield ere long to the universal fate, to which hitherto they 
have offered so marvellous a resistance. Numbered at 200,000 
by Hyde in 1760,and at the same figure so late as 1840, they 
consisted only of seven or eight thousand families, according 
to Miss Garnett, in 1891 ; and in the year following the whole 
people, as estimated by M. Menant, could hardly muster fifty 
thousand.! 


ArT. VIIIL—THE POPISH PLOT. 


1. The Popish Plot. A Study in the History of the Reign 
of Charles II. By JOHN POLLOCK, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. «London: Duckworth and Co., 
1903.) 

2. The Valet’s Tragedy, and other Studies. By ANDREW 
LANG. With Illustrations. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1903.) 

3. The Popish Plot and its Newest Historian. By the Rev. 
JOHN GERARD, S.J. (London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1903.) 


THAT the attempt to resolve insoluble historical mysteries 
presents an irresistible attraction to many minds is illustrated 
in very interesting fashion by Mr. Pollock and Mr. Andrew 
Lang. The first of these writers devotes a large and excep- 
tionally handsome volume of over four hundred pages to the 
elucidation of the Popish Plot, with all the incidents involved 


? The scanty literary documents of the Yezidis will be found in O. H. 
Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, pp. 357-387; Menant, Zes 
Vésidis, pp. 104-114,; and Hugo Makas, Kurdische Studien, 1900, part 3. 
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in that singularly obscure and complex political tragedy. 
Mr. Andrew Lang throws a wider net and includes in his 
cast a somewhat heterogeneous assemblage of historical 
problems which range from the Man in the Iron Mask and 
his Master to Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey and James de la 
Cloche; from the mysteries of Amy Robsart and Lord 
Bateman and Fisher’s Ghost to the voices of Jeanne D’Arc 
and the impostor who assumed her name ; from the execution 
of the Queen’s Marie to the Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio, 
Father Gerard’s pamphlet is designed to refute Mr. Pollock’s 
conclusions, a task which Mr. Andrew Lang holds that he 
has successfully accomplished. Whatever opinion competent 
judges may form as to the conclusiveness of Mr. Pollock’s 
reasoning, we are confident that they will place a higher 
estimate upon his work than Father Gerard assigns to it, 
and that the latter’s elaborate attempt to belittle it will not 
secure the assent of serious students. Zhe Popish Plot is 
from first to last a most fascinating volume. Marked by 
many essential characteristics required in historical investi- 
gation, and detailed so skilfully as to command the sustained 
attention of the reader, Mr. Pollock’s book will, we are per- 
suaded, be henceforth indispensable to all who would under- 
stand the tangled maze of politics in the reign of King 
Charles IT. 

It may be well at the outset to recall to our readers the 
raison a étre of Mr. Pollock’s work. The Popish Plot, which 
filled so large a place in English politics for three full years, 
was first named to Charles II. on August 13, 1678. The 
chief informer was Titus Oates, a perjured scoundrel of 
infamous character, who had two months before been ex- 
pelled from the Jesuit College of St.Omers, The conspiracy, 
by his account, was designed to murder the King, to over- 
throw the Government, and to establish the Roman Catholic 
religion. A hundred persons were named as concerned in 
the plot, or as designed for office under the Jesuit Govern- 
ment, including Lords Bellasis, Stafford, Petre and Arundell 
of Wardour, Sir William Godolphin, Sir George Wakeman, 
and Mr. Edward Coleman, The densest obscurity overshadows 
thewhole business, and Lord Acton, writing of it to Mr. Pollock, 
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y said: ‘There are involved in it three unravelled mysteries: 
= What was going on between Coleman and Pére la Chaise ; 
- how Oates got hold of the wrong story; and who killed Sir 
a Edmund Berry Godfrey.’ Mr. Pollock’s book is an attempt 
” to elucidate and answer these questions. 
* When the plot was first denounced Charles treated the 
" y story with contempt. Oates was detected in palpable falsehood, 
- but his persistence led to the arrest of several Jesuits and of 
ms Coleman, secretary to the Duchess of York, whose correspon- 
e dence revealed suspicious transactions with the Court of 
. France and with La Chaise, the confessor of Louis XIV. Be- 
. fore this, however, Oates had made affidavit of the truth of his 
deposition, on September 6, before Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, 
7 an energetic London magistrate and an intimate friend of 
it, Coleman. On this occasion he did not leave a copy of his 
- information, which he said was in the hands of the Council; 
: but three weeks later he nade a second affidavit, and this time 
by he left a copy of his deposition with the magistrate. Some 
” mysterious intercourse between Coleman and Godfrey fol- 
ed lowed, and two days later Coleman surrendered to the warrant 
vil against him. For the next ten days the public interest in the 


ei plot was gradually declining; when news of the disappearance 


ng of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, on Thursday, October 17, and 
the discovery of his body on the following Saturday, excited 


- alarm which quickly grew to a panic without precedent 
” among the sober English people. 

“ The mystery of Godfrey’s death has exercised and baffled 
bs the industry of subsequent historians. We borrow Mr. Lang’s 
of ; 

a graphic pen to tell us how the corpse was found : 

cy; ‘When London was a pleasanter place than it is to-day, when 
‘er- anglers stretched their legs up Tottenham Hill to fish in the Lee; 
slic when “the best stands on Hackney river” were competed eagerly 
in for by bottom fishers; when a gentleman in St. Martin’s Lane, 
rn- between the hedges, could “ask the way to Paddington Woods” ; 
jell when a hare haunted Primrose Hill and was daily pursued by a 
an, gallant pack of harriers ; enfin, between three and four on the after- 
—_ noon of October 17, 1678, two common fellows stepped into the 
sek, White House tavern in the fields north of Marylebone, a house used 


as a club by a set of Catholic tradesmen . . . and mentioned they 
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had noticed a gentleman’s cane, a scabbard, a belt, and, some add, a 
pair of gloves, lying at the edge of a deep dry ditch overgrown with 
thick bush and bramble.’ ! 

It was raining and some delay occurred, so that it was 
night before Constable Brown and some neighbours reached 
the ditch, where they found the corpse of a man lying with 
his face downward. By the lights of the inn it was identified 
as that of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. 

The coroner’s inquest returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against certain unknown persons, and the Government offered 
a reward of 500/, and promise of protection for evidence that 
should convict the murderers. Shortly afterwards two in- 
formers, Captain Atkins and one Bedloe, formerly an infantry 
lieutenant and a servant of Lord Bellasis, volunteered their 
testimony. They were both persons of disreputable character, 
but their flagrant inaccuracies and falsehoods passed un- 
heeded in the prevalent conviction of national danger. 
Presently a third material witness appeared in the person of 
a Roman Catholic tradesman named Prance, whose testimony 
Mr. Pollock regards as of crucial importance. This brief 
introduction may serve to usher in the most prominent actors 
in this singular tragedy. 

The two points around which the controversy waged over 
Mr. Pollock’s book is centred are the cause of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey’s murder and the true value of Prance’s 
evidence concerning it. With regard to the first, Mr. Pollock 
maintains that Godfrey was in the possession of a secret the 
disclosure of which would utterly ruin the Jesuit party, so 
that his death was no ludicrous act of stupid revenge, but a 
clear-headed piece of business. He had learned, unquestion- 
ably from Coleman, that a Jesuit meeting had been held at 
the Duke of York’s house, and this constituted a formal act 
of high treason. It was imperative that the one man who 
was acquainted with this stupendous fact should be made 
away with. Godfrey’s murder was a cruel necessity. From 
the mass of conflicting evidence brought against those accused 
of the crime Mr. Pollock selects Prance’s testimony as afford- 
ing a clue to the death. His hypothesis is that Prance actually 


1 The Valet’s Tragedy pp. 55-6. 
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shared in the murder, but that he purposely and effectually 
screened the guilty parties by accusing other and inno- 
cent men, who died rather than betray the true assassins. 
The service thus rendered was afterwards acknowledged when 
James came to the throne by the remission of the flogging 
to which Prance was condemned for perjury. His complicity 
with the plot and his continued favour with its authors are 
further illustrated by his flight from England in 1688 in 
company with Warner, the late provincial of the Jesuits. 
This brief statement of Mr. Pollock’s position may clear the 
way for consideration of the assault made on it by Father 
Gerard and Mr. Andrew Lang, which we must now examine 
in fuller detail. 

The subjects to which the larger part of Father Gerard’s 
pamphlet is devoted—the trustworthiness of the witnesses 
summoned from St. Omers, and the share of blame which 
attaches to the Jesuits for the failure to pass the Toleration 
Act of 1661—though naturally of deep interest to the 
Society which Father Gerard adorns, are hardly matter of 
supreme importance in the solution of the problems which 
Mr. Pollock is handling. The sixteen lads from St. Omers 
were treated for the most part with scant courtesy by the 
presiding Judges, and Mr. Pollock has made an unfortunate 
mistake in reliance on the authority of Cobbett, of which his 
critic takes the fullest advantage. Yet, when we remember 
the information given that one of the witnesses, named 
Gifford, admitted ‘that his superior of the college at St. 
Omers had sent him over to swear on behalf of the Lords, 
and that he must obey, and would, right or wrong’;' and 
when we recollect the habit of implicit obedience in which 
the lads were trained, and which Gifford’s answer implies, it is 
not perhaps too uncharitable to regard the St. Omers evidence 
as not above suspicion. Despite all their violence of 
language, the Judges did not withhold commendation when 
they thought the witnesses thoroughly straightforward, and 
in estimating their treatment of those whom they regarded 

1 The Popish Plot, p. 344, note 3. Father Gerard must have over- 


looked this note, as he expresses his astonishment that Mr. Pollock has 
not named it. 
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as hostile witnesses we must take into account the legal 
procedure and the manners of the time. It was, of course, 
eminently unfair to taunt witnesses with being trained in 
blind obedience and having the privilege of dispensations if 
both or either of the imputations were groundless. On the 
asserted selfishness of the Jesuits it is not necessary to enter 
at length. Dr. Lingard writes that the proposed measure of 
relief for Roman Catholics was quashed by the cunning of an 
adversary, who moved that no member of the Society of 
Jesus should enjoy the benefit of the Act, whereupon discord 
arose among the petitioners, and the Bill was suspended, 
There were many conflicting interests at stake, and the 
Jesuits naturally struggled hard for a share in any favour 
showed to other priests; but Mr. Pollock hardly supplies 
evidence that can support the condemnation he passes on the 
Society in this particular. 

While working out these subordinate points in detail 
Father Gerard chiefly uses them as illustrative of what he 
conceives to be the fatal defect of Mr. Pollock’s method. 
Briefly stated, Father Gerard maintains that Mr. Pollock has 
devised a theory to solve the ‘three quite unravelled 
mysteries’ of Lord Acton, and that he perverts or even 
invents facts to make them accord with his preconceived 
theory. In drawing out his case Father Gerard gradually 
compiles an indictment which includes many serious counts. 
Credulity, ingenuity (in a sense the reverse of ingenuous), 
inaccuracy, partiality, and finally dishonesty, is a formidable 
string of accusations to hurl at the author of Zhe Popish 
Plot. We do not hold a brief for Mr. Pollock, who doubtless 
will be able to meet many of his opponents’ charges, and 
judicious readers will for a season withhold their judgment. 
Meanwhile certain eager partisans at home and abroad are 
loudly vaunting that Mr. Pollock’s book has been entirely 
refuted by Father Gerard. What the value of such con- 
sentaneous decisions may be it is not easy to determine. It 
sometimes happens, we believe, that one hand pulls the 
strings which set several masked figures in motion, and we 
have heard of twenty zndependent journals being put forth 
from a single office. The whole story is one of singular 
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complexity and obscurity, and this Mr. Pollock does not 
attempt to conceal. He acknowledges with commendable 
frankness the weak points in his position, and admits that 
important links are wanting in the chain of evidence which 
he is unable to supply. But upon the materials at his com- 
mand he has built up a theory which may hold the field 
against the combined assaults of Mr. Lang and Father Gerard. 
Those who may be disposed to pass on his argument the 
verdict of ‘Not proven,’ to which we ourselves incline, may 
yet join with us in acknowledging the high standard of 
industry his work displays, and the fascination with which 
the story is portrayed. 

It may be well to commence with some general observa- 
tions upon the history of the Plot, before we proceed to the 
study of its minuter details. One cause of its exceptional 
difficulty consists in the character of the evidence with which 
we have to deal. All the witnesses, almost without exception, 
contradict themselves or are shamelessly untruthful ; so that 
the historian has constantly to sift the testimony, to weigh 
the motives which prompted each assertion, and to consider 
the intrinsic probability or the reverse of every affirmation. 
Not merely such perjured sequndrels as Oates and Bedloe, 
Prance and Atkins, Mrs. Cellier and Dangerfield, but 
witnesses of a higher class prevaricated under fear of peril or 
hope of reward. How hard it is to unravel the thread of 
truth from the tangled chain of conflicting assertion is 
brought out strongly as we follow the narrative. Witnesses 
whose evidence should be unimpeachable, and who may be 
acquitted of every interest to mislead, are hopelessly at 
variance with themselves. Take, for example, Dr. Lloyd, 
Dean of Bangor, and subsequently Bishop of St. Asaph, 
of whom Mr. Pollock says : 


‘Writing many years later, when everybody connected with the 
Plot had fallen into discredit, and Prance had pleaded guilty to the 
charge of perjury, Lloyd assured L’Estrange that he had never be- 
lieved the informer’s evidence. In this he was deceived by his after 
opinions, for at the time he told Burnet that it was impossible for 
him to doubt Prance’s sincerity.’ ! 


' The Popish Plot, p. 136. 
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Even where the good faith of the writer is beyond suspicion, 
the occurrence of a refractory date may render a statement 
inadmissible without corroboration that is not forthcoming, 
Burnet reports, on the authority of the Earl of Essex, that 
Dugdale suppressed evidence that would have pressed hardly 
on the Duke of York at the request of Charles II! The 
king himself was so notoriously untrustworthy as to have 
given occasion for the well-known epitaph : 


‘Here lies our mutton-eating king, 
Whose word no man relies on.’ 


In dealing with a period so intricate and so obscure, it is 
inevitable that the judgment should be largely guided by the 
predispositions which the student brings to its decision. 
However sincerely we may desire to approach them with an 
open mind, and however genuine our intention to handle the 
evidence with absolute impartiality, we cannot escape the in- 
fluence of those presuppositions which ‘cum natura ipsa 
adripuimus, hausimus, expressimus.’ ‘We have each of 
us,’ says an able writer, ‘an infinitude of particular, personal 
categories, presuppositions, preconceptions, prepossessions, 
under which we view the world. We see this fact writ larger 
in the distinction between national modes of thought, Oriental 
and Western views of life, for instance, or French, English, 
and German philosophy; or again in the way in which 
different classes of a community regard things from different 
points of view. . . . These personal prepossessions (of course) 
vary indefinitely in value; some of them representing 
superior insight, others special knowledge ; others prejudice, 
bigotry, unconscious bias ; the various zdo/s of which Bacon 
spoke.’? But whether they be well-founded or largely chime- 
rical, their power will probably be in inverse proportion to the 
demonstrability of the conclusion which they qualify or de- 
termine. Bearing this truth in mind, it is not astonishing 
that, from premises admitted by both parties, diametrically 
antagonistic judgments are often reached. 


1 But he is mistaken as tothe date when Dugdale first told the story. 
The Popish Plot, p. 341, note °. 
2 Illingworth, Reason and Revelation, pp. 69, 70. 
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To take the case before us. It is conceded on all hands 
that at the Restoration the English Roman Catholics had 
legitimate grounds for expecting marked favours at the 
hands of Charles II. They formed so large a part of the 
nation that their demand for toleration was abundantly 
justified. They had undergone exceptional sacrifices for the 
royal cause during the Civil War, and were fully entitled to a 
proportionate recognition of their services. And in the 
negotiations for the restoration of the Stuart dynasty, the 
first fruits of such well-earned benevolence had been secured 
to them by the Declaration of Breda. Widespread discon- 
tent, in which others besides the Roman Catholics participated, 
naturally followed on the disappointment of their hopes. Yet 
for a season there was a fair prospect that they might still be 
realized. The king was known to be strongly disposed in 
their favour, and was believed to be himself a Catholic at 
heart. A little patience and the turn of events might make 
Charles II. master of the situation, and with the aid of French 
gold he might shake off the fetters imposed by Parliament, 
which notoriously galled him. We shall see presently what 
practical steps were taken with the purpose of making the 
monarchy absolute and bringing the national Church to 
submit to the authority of the Pope. The strong common 
sense of Charles—whose masculine ability has not been 
adequately recognized—discerned that the project was im- 
practicable, and with its definite abandonment the hopes of 
the Catholics were centred on the Duke of York, whose per- 
version was an openly acknowledged fact. Henceforth the 
struggle between the opposing parties turned on the accep- 
tance of James or his exclusion from the succession to the 
throne. 

Considerable and detailed acquaintance with the history 
of the times is necessary for an adequate estimate of the con- 
fusion which darkens its annals. It was an age of intrigue 
and dissimulation, of incessant plot and counter-plot, of 
universal secret bribery and corruption, of labyrinthine con- 
spiracy and underground disloyalty. It was an age when 
not only were Ministers of State not ashamed to become the 
hirelings of an alien Power in order to betray the master 
VOL. LYIII.—NO. CXV. L 
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whom they professed to serve, but when even monarchs 
would stoop to sell for foreign gold their own rights and those 
of their subjects. The exhaustion caused by the Civil War 
made an appeal to arms inopportune, and what could not be 
carried out by force had to be compassed by fraud. The 
Meal Tub Plot, the Rye House Plot, the secret Treaty of 
Dover, the Coleman correspondence, the intrigues of Popery 
in the interests ef the Duke of York and those of ultra- 
Protestantism on behalf of the Duke of Monmouth, the pro- 
posals for a royal divorce and for the Exclusion Bill, are 
but examples of the prevalent unrest and of the subterranean 
policy which every political party in turn adopted. To the 
intricacies of elaborate dissimulation, when treachery was 
universal, and the monarch had not a minister on whom he 
could implicitly rely, nor his ministers a monarch whose good 
faith they could trust, all regard for truth had apparently 
been lost. Even so high-souled a man as Lord William 
Russell, with his dying breath, avouched his entire ignorance 
of the conspiracy of which it is morally certain that he must 
have known. 

Nor was it only in the atmosphere of Court and Parliament 
that suspicion and distrust were prevalent. The fires of 
Smithfield had burnt a sense of terror into the public mind 
which was as persistent as is the cottager’s memory to-day of 
times when wheat was eighty shillings a quarter and wages 
were eight shillings aweek. Stories of the estrapades of Paris, 
of the autos da fé of Seville, of the dungeons of the Spanish 
Inquisition, in which English prisoners had been confined, 
were rife, and lost nothing by repetition. The butcheries in 
the Low Countries, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
poniards of Clément and Ravaillac, the Gunpowder Plot, 
were fresh in men’s memories ; and the Dragonnades were 
soon to testify that the fear of inhuman persecution was no 
idle dream. Jesuit sophistry had only twenty years before 
been unmasked with all Pascal’s witty and scathing indigna- 
tion, and behind all assertions of loyalty and professed oaths 
of allegiance lay the fatal stumbling-block of the Pope’s dis- 
pensing power. Theories which sound as foolish bugbears to 
modern ears were pregnant with practical mischief in Tudor and 
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Stuart times, when an English pervert to Rome could write that 
the Protestantism of his day was worse than Paganism, that 
no heretic could lawfully rule over Christians, and that the 
oath of Henry of Navarre should not be trusted, even though 
it were repeated a thousand times. Nor were such words to 
be regarded as the obdzter dicta of hare-brained fanatics. 
Forty years before the appearance of Reynolds’s De /usta 
Reipublicae Christianae in Reges Impios et Haereticos Au- 
thoritate the accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 had been 
greeted by the Bull Cum ex Apostolatus officio, which formally 
declared heretical kings zpso facto excommunicate, and the 
Pope universal judge and above every earthly tribunal. 
Seventy years later Urban VIII. reinforced the pretensions 
of Paul IV. by the bull J Coena Domini, and in 1648 
Innocent X. imperiously declared the recent treaty of West- 
phalia not to be binding, because its conditions were dis- 
pleasing to the Papacy. 

There is one further preliminary consideration which 
must not be overlooked, and which Mr. Pollock vividly 
portrays : 


‘The odour of mystery and the fear of foreign assault which 
Catholic designs had for years Aggravated had worked in the minds 
of Englishmen with so strong a ferment that, were there much or 
little of truth in the Plot, it needed only an opportunity for hardly 
concealed terror and hatred finally to burst restraint. On all sides the 
lot of Catholics was pitiable. Those in London who were not im- 
prisoned were banished from the capital. As many as thirty thousand 
were said to have fled. In the country fresh persecutions awaited 
them. Justices of the peace had orders to execute strictly the laws 
against recusants, the Lord Chancellor to weed the Commission of 
those who did not. Popish books and relics were diligently sought 
out, seized, and burnt. The library, papers, and vestments ot 
Father Harcourt, rector of the Jesuit College in London, went to 
make a public bonfire. Wild House, the residence of the Weld 
family, near the Strand, and a noted resort of Roman Catholics, was 
ransacked and twenty-seven chests of goods haled from a grotto in 
the garden. Houses of eminent Catholics all over the kingdom 
were searched and searched again, and sometimes almost destroyed 
by the efforts of the officers to find hidden priests. Catholic mer- 
chants found themselves bankrupt. Everywhere Catholics were 
L2 
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driven from home and livelihood, reduced to beggary. . . . Those in 
prison had nothing on which to subsist but the charity of friends. 
Seized at inns, in secret retreats, on beds of sickness, they were 
hurried through rain or snow to dreadful cells, without money or a 
sufficient supply of clothes. Some even died of want. ... The 
Duchess of York wrote to her brother that she could not describe the 
hundredth part of the trouble into which they were plunged. Many 
abjured their faith, or at least took the condemned oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. Pilate and Herod, wrote the Jesuit 
Warner to his general, were banded with the heretic priests against 
his society and the Catholics. A few weeks later he added : ‘ Hope 
itself is scarce left us.’ ! 


That under such conditions a standing conspiracy should 
exist against the Government is credible enough, but the 
gross perjuries of Oates and his associates have been alleged 
to prove the entire falsehood of the plot which they de- 
nounced. As Mr. Pollock insists, the argument is palpably 
unsound, and the evidence he quotes in support of his con- 
tention is conclusive. The first witness is Colonel Scott, who 
had been summoned by the Earl of Berkshire as he lay on his 
deathbed in Paris in March 1679. The dying Earl bade Scott 
take a message to the king : 


‘There had been a foolish and an ill design carried on in Eng- 
land,’ he said. ‘He was a good Roman Catholic, and in the Catholic 
religion he was minded to die ; but some of his faith were swayed by 
a giddy madness, and this he blamed. . . . He would not have had a 
hand in the business, but that Lord Arundel, Coleman, and others 
had told him that it could not miscarry, and that, if he did not stand 
with them, evil would be thought of him. That he ought long 
before to have disclosed what he knew he was well aware ; personal 
duty and the allegiance of every man to his sovereign should have 
constrained him to speak ; there were bad men in the matter, Lord 
Bellasis and others, who spoke ill of the king and very irreverently. 
But to his knowledge there was never talk of killing the king.’ 
:Presently he added, ‘For God’s sake, promise me you will find some 
-way to tell the king every word I say, and that though some passages 
.in letters of mine may look a little oddly, I would have run any 
hazard rather than have suffered any injury to have been done his 
majesty’s person. Tis true I would have been glad to see all Eng- 


1 The Popish Plot, pp. 196, 198. 
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land Catholic, but not by the way of some ill men. Let the king 
have nothing to do with those he had named, nor with Stafford, nor 
Powis, nor Petre.’ + 


Colonel Scott spoke the truth. The reality of the 
existence of a plot is unquestionable, and Mr. Pollock gives 
satisfactory reasons for believing that Scott’s deposition is 
trustworthy. It is strikingly confirmed by the evidence given 
at Coleman’s trial. Sixteen letters from his correspondence 
were read, which declared an intention to overthrow the 
Church and the Government by the aid of Louis XIV. 
Coleman of course insisted that he had never designed any 
evil against the king, and protested, ‘on the words of a dying 
man and the hope I have of salvation,’ that his correspondence 
had been discontinued after 1675. The truth is he received 
fifty letters from St. Germain at Paris between December 
1675 and December 1676. A letter from the same quarter, 
dated October 5, 1678, was seized after his arrest, and a ‘ very 
dark, suspicious letter,’ dated September 28, 1678, was stopped 
on its delivery. These incontrovertible facts cannot be ex- 
plained away by insistence upon the incredibility of the blood 
and thunder stories invented by Oates, or the supposed hostile 
animus of the presiding Chief Justice, or the elastic expan- 
siveness at that date of the scope of constructive treason. 

It may seem unnecessary further to elaborate the point 
by referring to the trial and condemnation of Lord Stafford 
in December 1680. The case as stated by Mr. Pollock is 
one of singular complexity. On the one side the chief 
witnesses for the prosecution were hopelessly depraved. On 
the other impartial persons, such as Sir John Reresby, 
were staggered by the evidence, and three eminent members 
of Lord Stafford’s family voted for his death. Mr. Pollock 
gives good reasons for holding that political considerations 
did not determine the verdict, and that the Peers gave judg- 
ment on their conviction of the merits of the case. The 
most weighty point to our mind is the effect which the trial 
produced upon the king, who attended it throughout. 
Although he had constantly paraded his disbelief in the plot 
and publicly called Oates and Bedloe scoundrels, he now 

1 The Popish Plot, pp. 61, 62. 
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said the proofs against the accused were strong and that he 
might well be guilty. Such an avowal is the more significant 
when we remember that Charles was profoundly disappointed, 
and that the conviction was a serious blow to the cause he 
had at heart. It is not impossible that his former outspoken 
ridicule of the plot was feigned, for no man was a greater 
adept at using words to conceal his thoughts; only when 
drunk would he betray his distrust and hatred of his brother 
whom, in more sober moments, it was his policy. to uphold. 
Was he to be judged by the maxim ‘im vino veritas, or by 
the proverbial appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober? 
Barillon, the French ambassador, declared that no one was so 
impenetrable as the English monarch. 

There had been a time when Charles himself had lent a 
willing ear to projects for making the monarchy absolute and 
for establishing Roman Catholicism as the national religion. 
Those who are curious in investigating the byways of history 
tell of a secret visit to Charles in 1668 of a Jesuit priest, who 
was no other than the King’s eldest son. The nature of his 
mission was unknown, and the young priest only flits across 
the stage and disappears.' Two years later, on June 1, 1670, 
le Tratté de Madame was signed at Dover. ‘ It was in reality, 
says Lord Acton, ‘a plot under cover of Catholicism to intro- 
duce absolute monarchy and to make England a dependency 
of France, not only by the acceptance of French money, but 
by submission to a French army.’ Events, however, did not 
accord with Charles’s expectations. The object aimed at in 
the Treaty of Dover became hopeless, and Charles defi- 
nitely and finally abandoned Catholicism as a political power. 
Yet suspicions alike of Charles’s secret designs and of Catholic 
intrigues were widespread, and were not removed by the 
attitude of Louis XIV. His foreign policy was flagrantly 
unscrupulous, and was viewed by Englishmen in the light of 
his treatment of his Huguenot subjects. He was intriguing 
to conquer the Low Countries and to annex Spain, to excite 
mutual suspicion between England and Holland, to aid 


' The mysterious visitant was James de la Cloche, whose strange 
story is admirably told by Mr. Lang in Zhe Valef’s Tragedy, and other 
Studies, p. 228. 
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Charles with subsidies that might render him independent of 
Parliament, to bribe at every European Court influential states- 
men in furtherance of his projects, to remove by any stratagem, 
however violent, all obstacles to the fulfilment of his boundless 
ambition. And his allies on English ground were ‘powerful, 
energetic, ubiquitous. The Queen-Mother and the King’s 
mistresses, the entourage of the heir-presumptive and the 
restless secretary Coleman, the Catholic lords and the Jesuit 
community, and the numerous body of Catholic priests, 
together with a wide network of Popish officers in the army 
and navy, and all the following that gathers round adventure 
in unsettled times through hope of place and pay, formed a 
vast phalanx in the interest of the Roman Catholic designs. 
It was upon a position honeycombed with suspicion and fear 
that the news fell of the murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey, and in the panic it occasioned all restraints of 
reason disappeared. ‘ Hell was let loose.’ 

Some five years before this tragic event the intrigue to 
restore the Roman Catholic religion had been renewed. The 
hopes of its promoters were now centred round the Duke of 
York, whose conversion to Romanism had been effected in 
1671, and the threads of the censpiracy were largely spun by 
Edward Coleman, the secretary of the Duchess, through 
whose hands the gold of France passed, and by whom an 

_ active correspondence with the agents of Louis XIV., secret 
and avowed, was maintained. Three weeks after Oates had 
sworn to the truth of his deposition before Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey a warrant was issued for Coleman’s arrest, and on 
the discovery of letters which he had incautiously neglected 
to destroy, he was attainted for high treason and executed on 
December 3, 1678. In vain he pleaded that his letters to 
Roman Catholics abroad did not sustain the fatal indictment. 
In vain he swore on the faith of a dying man that he had 
discontinued the correspondence after 1675. Ample proof 
still exists that he was lying. Much special pleading has 
been employed to prove his innocence, but Mr. Pollock sub- 
stantiates his verdict, which is as follows: 

‘Doubt cannot exist as to the dangerous consequence of the 
correspondence carried on by Coleman. Under the most favourable 
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interpretation it reveals a design to accomplish again by means of 
bribery what the English nation had already rejected as illegal and 
unconstitutional, a deed which was said to have broken forty acts of 
Parliament, to give the sanction of authority to a religion which was 
banned and to priests who were under doom of high treason. And 
the most favourable interpretation is certainly not the most just. 
Those “great designs . . . to the utterruin of the Protestant party,” 
which should “ drive away the Parliament and the Protestants . . . 
and settle in their employments the Catholics,” refuse such a colour- 
ing. At Coleman’s subsequent trial the Lord Chief Justice told 
him, “ Your design was to bring in Popery into England and to 
promote the interest of the French King in this place . . . Our 
religion was to be subverted, Popery established, and the three 
kingdoms to be converted ” ; and what the Chief Justice said was 
true. Coleman and the party to which he belonged had designed 
‘to extirpate the religion established in this country by the assistance 
of money given by a foreign power. Such an endeavour could not 
be undertaken without the commission of high treason.”’ } 


We have not space for Mr. Pollock’s lucid exposition of 
the reasons why this taint of treason is not purged away by 
the King’s connivance or complicity in any treasonable pro- 
jects. The law assumes that the King not only cannot 
commit high treason, but that he cannot be persuaded to 
assist in any unconstitutional changes. 


‘If he is successfully persuaded to take part in such an act the 
persuasion must be regarded as tantamount to force, for persuasion 
of the King to commit treason against himself is absurd.’ . . . ‘ There 
can be no doubt,’ Mr. Pollock adds, ‘that the subjects who took 
part with Charles II. in the Treaty of Dover were guilty of high 
treason, none the less because the man who was king acted in 
concert with them. And similarly, none the less because they 
expressed the intention of bribing the King to assist their design, 
no doubt can exist that Coleman and his associates were brought 
by their schemes under the penalty of the same crime.’ ? 


When we turn to the death of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey 
we are immersed in confusion worse confounded. The 
place, the time, the manner, the motive of the crime, if 
indeed crime it were, are all alike disputed and obscure. 


1 The Popish Plot, p. 47. 2 Ibid. p. 48. 
P 
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Three different theories—assassination by the Jesuits, murder 
by Oates or some Protestant fanatic and suicide, have each 
and all been suggested and stoutly upheld. The high 
authority of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Mr. Traill, and 
Mr. Sidney Lee favours the theory that Oates himself was the 
murderer. That Godfrey committed suicide Sir Roger 
L’Estrange is positive, and with him Dr. Lingard and Sir 
George Sitwell agree. Kennet, Oldmixon, and Christie hold 
the Catholics responsible. Hallam, Macaulay, Ranke declare 
the problem unsolved, and Hume pronounced it to be in- 
soluble. The question is of palmary importance in deciding 
the judgment to be passed on the Popish Plot. The dis- 
covery of the body on Primrose hill aroused the country to a 
pitch of frenzy that now seems incredible, but which raged 
‘not for a few weeks or months only, but for a great while 
together. Every householder laid in a stock of arms. The 
streets of the city were barricaded with posts and chains, and 
at night the train bands patrolled them. Shaftesbury wrote 
that throughout the winter the soberest and most peaceable 
people in town and country hardly slept for fear of fire or 
massacre by the Papists. Ladies carried pistols in their 
muffs. Even at the funeral, which was attended by seventy- 
two of the clergy, and by more than a thousand persons of 
distinction, two stalwart divines stood beside Dr. Lloyd in 
the pulpit to guard him from attack, which was seriously 
anticipated. Belief in the Plot was so persistent that to. 
question it was to incur dangerous suspicion. Alderman Sir 
Thomas Player declared that when he “ went to bed he did 
not know but next morning they might all rise with their 
throats cut.”’ 

In attacking so difficult a problem Mr. Pollock confesses. 
that but small success may be reasonably expected, but that 
the most promising course is to construct a consistent theory, 
if one can be discovered, which is at once supported by the 
most trustworthy evidence available and by the balance of 
general probability. For this method of reaching his con- 
clusions Mr. Pollock admits that he is indebted to Dr. 
Gardiner’s pamphlet entitled ‘What Gunpowder Plot was,’ 
which advocates the trial of one hypothesis after another 
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until a key is found which fits all the wards of the lock. It 
is the avowal of this process which has excited the lofty 
scorn that Father Gerard pours on scientific history: but it 
has been employed with brilliant success in the realm of 
physics by the most accurate and patient students of nature, 
whose discoveries have been greatly aided by the gift of 
scientific imagination, and it is surely no less legitimate in 
the sphere of history, provided it be restrained within proper 
limits. As Mr. Pollock plainly states, the author employs it 
at his peril. If his hypothesis jars with established facts it 
is open to detection. Where the author affirms conclusions 
which the evidence does not warrant or reads into it more 
than it fairly involves or implies, he is liable to refutation : 
but a sarcastic denunciation of the scientific method appears 
to us mere dbrutum fulmen. 

What, then, is the hypothesis which Mr. Pollock endea- 
vours to substantiate? The chief points in his contention 
concern first the secret which Godfrey held, and which he 
believed would cost him his life, and secondly the value of 
Prance’s confession and his share in the crime, and the motive 
which moulded his account of it. 

It is of course impossible within the space at our com- 
mand to enter into the details on which the conclusions on 
either side are based, although it is around these details that 
the chief interest centres. We must content ourselves with 
a rapid glance at the broader aspect of the question. It is 
admitted on all hands that after Titus Oates had sworn 
before Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey to the truth of his deposi- 
tion to the Privy Council concerning the Popish Plot Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey found himself in possession of a secret 
involving such danger that he told several of his friends— 
Burnet among others—that he was sure it would cost him 
his life. The fatal secret was that the meeting of the Jesuits 
on April 24 was at the Duke of York’s house, whereas Oates 
had sworn that it was held at the White Horse tavern. To 
expose the perjury of Oates would be at the same time to 
render the Duke of York liable to an accusation of treason : 
while concealment of his knowledge of the place of meeting 
made Godfrey himself guilty of misprision of treason. In 
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any case Godfrey was in a terrible quandary, and bitterly 
complained that he could not please either side; some 
saying that he had done too much, others too little. It was 
the possession of this all-important secret—which, in Mr. 
Pollock’s view, Godfrey could not have failed to learn from 
his intimate associate Coleman—that cast a shadow across 
Godfrey’s life. It was to ensure that the secret should not 
be betrayed, and possibly in the further hope that depo- 
sitions casting light upon Oates’s charges might be found 
upon him, that the Jesuits planned and carried out Godfrey’s 
murder. 

Such is Mr. Pollock’s theory, and, although not without its 
difficulties, it is not disproved by the elaborate criticisms of 
Father Gerard and Mr. Andrew Lang. Father Gerard treats 
the Jesuit gathering very lightly. It was only, he says, the 
periodical consult for the transaction of routine business of 
the society. Of course this may well be, and yet advantage 
have been taken of the assembly for the discussion of other 
and more hazardous matters. The Jesuit father even sug- 
gests that the secret of the consult was not regarded as of 
much importance ; but the words he quotes in support of this 
innuendo seem diametrically opposed to it. 


‘In 1680,’ he writes, ‘the author of A Vindication of the 
English Catholics, &c., wrote thus, in reply to a challenge that if the 
consult were not at the White Horse Tavern the Jesuits should say 
where it was: “I do not believe the Jesuits will satisfy his curiosity, 
in that it would be an ill requital of the favour received from him 
who did not refuse their meeting under his roof, which would render 
him liable to a violent and malicious faction.”’ 


The determination of the writer to guard the secret, and 
the danger involved in betraying it, could hardly be more 
clearly expressed. 

Before we accept Father Gerard’s vaunted refutation of 
Mr. Pollock, we must be careful to understand exactly what 
Mr. Pollock’s contention really involves. There is so much 
prejudice justly aroused against the bare mention of the 
villains who were the chief witnesses for the Crown, there 
is such righteous abhorrence of Oates and Bedloe, Atkins and 
Prance, and the whole crew of scoundrels by whose perjury 
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‘hell was let loose,’ that under cover of the odium they raised 
the nature of designs which were being prosecuted for the 
subversion of the Anglican Church are treated as harmless, if 
not altogether visionary. Mr. Pollock expressly dissociates 
himself from acceptance of Oates’s evidence. ‘That the whole 
truth had little resemblance to his tale of fire and massacre 
is certain, but the tale was not wholly devoid of truth’ (p. 64). 
In the absence of incontrovertible evidence, which it was 
a matter of life and death should not be discovered, the 
historian can only deal with the dark hints conveyed in a 
suspicious correspondence with the foreign Courts of Rome, 
Brussels, and Versailles, with the avowed purpose of the 
Jesuit missioners wherever their superiors placed them, and 
with the unquestionable and serious differences that em- 
bittered and distracted the Roman Catholic community in 
England at the period under review. Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
criticism, though penned in a very different temper from 
that of Father Gerard, manifests throughout a strong bias, 
and maintains it by arguments that are hardly conclusive. 
Mr. Lang objects that if Godfrey’s murder had been wrought 
as Mr. Pollock insists, ‘your wily Jesuit would have caused 
the body to disappear, leaving the impression that Godfrey 
had merely absconded, as he had the best reasons for doing’ 
(p. 73). But to such reasoning it may be replied, first, that 
experience proves how strangely criminals do commonly 
neglect the most obvious precautions, and secondly, that in 
this instance the disposition of the corpse was so craftily con- 
trived as to baffle the most prolonged and minute investiga- 
tion. Nor can we recognize, as Mr. Lang would have us, 
that Mr. Pollock’s theory about the cause of Godfrey’s danger 
is upset by the Wynell evidence, when it is quoted in full : 


‘The true peril,’ he writes, ‘on Mr. Pollock’s theory was God- 
frey’s possession of proof that Oates was perjured, that proof involving 
the secret of the Jesuit consult of April 14! at the Duke of York's 
house. But by a singular oversight, Mr. Pollock only quotes part of 
what Godfrey said to Wynell about his secret. He does not give the 
whole of the sentence uttered by Wynell. The secret, of which 


1 We presume this is a misprint for April 24. 
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Godfrey was master on the only evidence, Wynell’s, had nothing to 
do with the Jesuit meeting of April 24.’ 


However, Mr. Wynell’s evidence is quite as capable, when 
quoted in full, of Mr. Pollock’s interpretation as it is of Mr. 
Lang’s. Sir Edmund told Wynell ‘he was melancholy 
because he was master of a dangerous secret that would be 
fatal to him ; that his security was Oates’s deposition ; that the 
said Oates had first declared it to a public Minister; and 
secondly, that he came to Sir Edmund by his (the Minister's) 
direction’ (p. 69). The latter part of the sentence, which is 
printed in italics, is what Mr. Pollock omits; but it does not 
refute his theory. Godfrey’s words are quite consistent with 
his knowledge of the perilous secret that the Jesuit consult 
was held at the Duke of York’s house, and his security against 
this coming to light was the deposition of Oates, on which 
Danby was taking action, that the consult was held at the 
White Horse Tavern. In his critical position, possessed of 
facts which were perilous to both sides, the Jesuit meeting at 
St. James’s and the perjury of Oates, it is no wonder that he 
pleased neither ; some complaining that he was too zealous 
in this business, others that he was too remiss. If, as seems 
probable, in consequence of his intimacy with Coleman, he 
had a guilty knowledge of other matters which, added to his 
failure to act upon it as a magistrate, made Godfrey liable to 
be indicted for misprision of treason, he might well be over- 
whelmed with despondency. Mr. Pollock’s theory as to the 
cause of his death remains, in our judgment, untouched, and 
is neither strengthened nor weakened by the additional words 
of Wynell which Mr. Lang brings forward to refute it. 

Mr. Pollock’s hypothesis regarding Prance’s share in 
Godfrey’s murder next demands our attention. By the 
middie of November the judicial investigation had come toa 
halt, when the chance recognition of Prance—a Roman 
Catholic silversmith, employed occasionally by the Queen at 
Somerset House—in the lobby of the House of Commons 
imparted fresh interest to the trial. ‘This,’ exclaimed 
Bedloe, one of the most notorious informers, ‘is one of the 


1 The Valets Tragedy, p. 69. 
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rogues that I saw with a dark Jantern about the body of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey.’ Prance was at once seized, and 
after two nights in the condemned hole at Newgate offered, 
on assurance of pardon, to confess. He admitted that he had 
been engaged in the murder, and promised further informa- 
tion. His story was elaborate in details of time, manner, and 
place. When conducted to Somerset House he showed the 
bench on which Godfrey was strangled, and the room in 
which the body was first deposited ; but he could not find 
the chamber in which he said the corpse had been placed on 
the night of Monday, October 14. After his examination 
before the Council Prance was removed from his dungeon to 
a cell in Newgate, and within forty-eight hours he was taken 
at his own request to see the King, when he fell on his 
knees and recanted his whole story. Hardly had he got 
back again to the condemned cell, when he begged Captain 
Richardson, the keeper, to go and tell the King his first story 
was true and his recantation false. Then again he reaffirmed 
his recantation, and after two nights in his dungeon once 
more retracted his retractation and returned to his original 
confession. 

We cannot follow Mr. Pollock’s examination of the 
evidence in the trial of Green, Berry, and Hill, who were 
accused by Prance as principals in Godfrey’s murder. After 
full study of the case he is persuaded that Prance was really 
privy to the crime, but that he purposely named three 
innocent men in order to screen the actual criminals. His 
reasons are summarized in the following paragraph, which, 
with a further quotation, form the backbone of Mr. Pollock’s 
contention : 


‘ Apart from the rest of the evidence produced at the trials of the 
Popish Plot, that of Prance exhibited one remarkable peculiarity. 
All the other witnesses altered and rearranged their stories with 
constant facility to suit the conditions in which they found them- 
selves at any moment. Among this rout of shifting informations the 
evidence of Prance offers an exception to the rule of self-contradic- 
tion. In all but a few particulars it remained constant. Other 
witnesses invariably put out feelers to try in what direction they had 
best develop their tales. The methods of Oates, Atkins, and Bedloe 
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are notorious instances of this. Prance produced the flower of his full- 
blown. Its bouquet was as strong when it first met the air as at any 
latertime. The evidence which he gave as to Godfrey’s murder in his 
first confession was as decisive and consistent in form as after 
constant repetition, recantation, and renewed asseverance. Almost 
all other witnesses at their first appearance told stories which were 
loose, haphazard, inconsequent. Prance’s story was from the 
beginning minute and elaborate. He spoke of places in great detail 
and afterwards pointed them out. He gave a coherent account of 
what had happened at each spot. On these points he did not con- 
tradict himself. The evidence which he proceeded to give about 
the Plot in general throws his account of Godfrey’s death into high 
relief.’ + 


Mr. Lang combats these conclusions by adducing what he 
holds to be the improbabilities they involve. ‘The first step 
of a Jesuit,’ he argues, ‘or of any gentleman about to commit 
a deliberately planned murder, is to secure an alibi’? A 
Jesuit, the Queen’s confessor, does not do his murders in the 
Queen’s house ; no gentleman does. If Le Fevre did commit 
this solecism he would have told Bedloe a different story, if 
he confessed to him at all.* ‘Your wily Jesuit would have 
caused the body to disappear, leaving the impression that 
Godfrey had merely absconded.’ Such criticism is natural 
enough in a case where so much rests upon reasonable con- 
jecture, but it is not convincing enough to warrant Mr. Lang’s 
judicial dictum ‘These things are elementary.’ In the first 
place, the reports of criminal trials would abundantly disprove 
that well-educated criminals deliberately planning murder 
invariably secure an alibi. In the second, no one is more 
familiar than Mr. Lang with a murder committed by gentle- 
men not only in a queen’s apartments, but actually in her 
presence. In the third place, Godfrey’s murderers were so 
wily in their disposition of the body as to baffle the inquiries 
of more than two centuries concerning it. It is indeed almost 
impossible in cases which are so abnormal to lay down any 
rules determining what would or would not have happened. 
They emphatically confirm the maxim, it is always the 


1 The Popish Plot, p. 139. 
2 The Valet’s Tragedy, p. 89. 3 Tbid. 
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unexpected which occurs. The most serious objection against 
Prance’s evidence arises from the difficulty the perpetrators 
must have had in escaping the notice of the sentries, yet if 
known habitués of the palace were the actors, their 
suspicions may not have been awakened and they were not 
examined. The difficulties which Mr. Lang Proposes must 
have occurred to Mr. Pollock, but they do not outweigh in 
his judgment the converging testimony which has led him to 
his final decision. Within the space of thirty-six hours he 
holds that Prance could not have contrived his story—in all 
its consistency, its readiness, its minuteness of detail—without 
some reality of facts within his knowledge. Prance, he is 
convinced, was a party to the murder, with which Bedloe also 
had seme actual, although imperfect, acquaintance. We 
must let Mr. Pollock give his final summing-up in his own 
words. 


‘It now becomes evident what part of Prance’s evidence was true 
and what was false. The three men whose conviction for the murder 
he procured were certainly innocent. Almost with equal certainty it 
can be said that he was not speaking at random. ‘The truth of what 
he affirmed lay, therefore, in the facts and the manner of the trans- 
action which he described. The murder had taken place at 
Somerset House in the way which he related, but he fastened the 
crime upon men who were guiltless of Godfrey’s death. ‘The extent 
of Bedloe’s information also can be calculated. On every point of 
time and place he had prevaricated and contradicted himself beyond 
measure. On none of these is his testimony of the slightest value. 
Nevertheless he was possessed of enough knowledge to accuse a man 
who was actively concerned in the crime and could relate the facts 
as they happened. Clearly he had become acquainted with the 
persons who were guilty of the murder. The probability, then, is that 
those whose names he first gave directly were the culprits. Prance 
he did not know by name, but by sight alone. From the beginning 
he had always spoken of “the waiter in the Queen’s chapel,” or of 
the man whom he saw “often in the chapel.” If this had been a 
chance shot, he would afterwards have identified this man with 
Green, who actually answered to this description. Instead of this 
he recognized him in the person of Prance. As he only mentioned 
the fact incidentally, and did not insist upon it as @ circumstance in 
his favour, his word on the point is more deserving of credit. If 
Prance himself was a party to the murder he must have known the 
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real authors of it. He must have accused the innocent not from 
necessity but from choice,.and in order to conceal the guilty. As 
he was expected and supposed to corroborate Bedloe’s evidence, his 
most natural course was to introduce into his story all those whom 
Bedloe had named. He carefully avoided mentioning any of them. 
No other reason is conceivable except that he knew Bedloe to have 
exposed the real murderers, and that he wished to shield them. 
What, then, was the motive of the crime, and how did this extra- 
ordinary complication arise?’ ! 


The reasons here insisted on are very strongly enforced 
by Prance’s conduct at the Revolution of 1688. In the final 
success of the Whig political party there was every prospect of 
reward for those who had maintained the reality of the Popish 
Plot, and had thus strengthened the hands of Shaftesbury and 
his following against the opposition of Charles and the whole 
Roman Catholic party. Unless he were a Jesuit accomplice 
and in danger of betrayal for his services to them, Prance 
had nothing to fear from the Revolution and nothing to hope 
from the Papists. Yet in ashipload of penurious and fugitive 
Catholics, whose religion he had injured and whose members 
he had brought to the scaffold, Prance is found fleeing in 
company with Warner, the Jesuit Provincial. ‘Que fait-il dans 
cette galére?’ Mr. Pollock’s hypothesis suggests a reasonable 
answer : Prance had been throughout one of the most astute 
and audacious of the Jesuit agents, and Warner must have 
been perfectly aware of the fact.’ 

The more debatable portion of Mr. Pollock’s work, 
which we have been discussing, only occupies the first half 
of his book, and the third and fourth sections which follow 
are hardly inferior in interest to the earlier chapters. The 
third deals with the politics of the Plot, and presents us with 
a vivid picture of the struggle which Charles so ably and so 
successfully maintained through the panic-stricken months 
when the fever of the Plot was raging, commencing in 
October 1678, until March 28, 1681, when by a stroke of 
singular boldness and dexterity he suddenly dissolved the 
Parliament at Oxford, and by this act scotched the Exclusion 
Bill and remained master of the field. The long-drawn 


1 The Popish Plot, pp. 147, 148. 2 Jb. p. 166. 
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conflict brings out a strength of purpose, a tenacity and 
resolution, and a level-headed political judgment in the 
merry and profligate King which may surprise many readers, 
Charles knew how to gauge the force of public opinion, and 
when it was necessary to yield. He could feel accurately the 
pulse of national inclination, and could patiently bide his 
time until any temporary infatuation had passed away. He 
could, more than any statesman of his day, keep his own 
counsel, He could hold his own against heavy odds, when 
once his mind was made up, with a firmness and high 
principle worthy of a betterman. Against odds that seemed 
overwhelming, he upheld the rightful succession of a brother 
whom he hated and who had earned wide unpopularity, 
When urgently pressed to consent to the Exclusion Bill by 
Shaftesbury he replied, ‘ My lord, let there be no self-delusion, 
I will never yield, and will not let myself be intimidated. I 
have the law and reason on my side. Good men will be with 
me.’ Was Charles’s firmness strengthened by his secret 
Romish proclivities or was the then fashionable tenet of the 
divine right of kings the solitary Anglican doctrine which his 
flippant conscience firmly held? The sudden and dramatic 
dissolution of the hostile Parliament crushed his adversaries 
and placed the King upon a pinnacle of triumph. 

In a telling paragraph Mr. Pollock condenses the issues 
at stake, the character of the combatants and the eventual 


result : 


‘ The history of these years is in brief,’ he writes, ‘ the history of 
Charles II.’s reign, the history of a long struggle for the power of the 
Crown. ... In that struggle the conflicting principles found their 
absolute exponents in the two wittiest and two of the most able 
statesmen in English history, each gifted with a supreme political 
genius, each exclusive of the other, each fighting for personal 
ascendency no less than for an idea, for principle no less than for 
power, Charles II. and the Earl of Shaftesbury. Without a 
grasp of this the history of the times cannot be understood, and for 
this reason some historians have found in them, and more have left, 
a mere tangle of helpless chaos. Of the two, Charles had the better 
fortune in his life, Shaftesbury after death. For Shaftesbury, ruined, 
disappointed, embittered at the loss of all his hopes, was yet the 
father of the Revolution ; all that Charles had gained was thrown 
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away by his less worthy brother. But the personal triumph of the 
King was unique. While to the world he seemed a genial 
debauchee, whose varied talents would have fitted him equally to be 
a chemist, shipwright, jockey, or dancing-master, the horseman, angler, 
walker, musician, whose energy tired while his company delighted the 
most brilliant of English Courts, more admirable than Crichton had 
he not been more indolent, he laboured in an inner life at a great 
endeavour, and, chiefly by letting himself be misunderstood, achieved 
it. He restored the Crown to its ancient place in the State, whence 
his father and his grandfather had let it fall. He gave Parliament 
just enough rope to hang itself.’ 


The last section of Mr. Pollock’s book is devoted to a 
highly interesting and lucid exposition of English criminal 
procedure in the latter half of the sixteenth century. While 
the trials of the Popish Plot are the most celebrated in the 
annals of our judicial history, in which they fill more than 
two thousand pages of crowded print, they have been little 
studied or seldom understood, and Mr. Pollock holds that 
they are unintelligible unless they are read in the light of the 
preceding practice of English courts of law and of the whole 
judicial system of which these were an inseparable part. 
Their character and administration were moulded by the 
conditions under which the coilntry was labouring. 

‘Besides conflict with foreign Powers, war and rebellion, constant 
in Scotland and almost chronic in Ireland, may be counted in eight 
reigns, three complete revolutions, ten armed rebellions, two great 
civil wars, and plots innumerable, all emanating from within the Eng- 
lish nation alone. From beyond seas enemies schemed almost with- 
out ceasing to overturn religion or government or both’ (pp. 266-7). 


These anxieties made the English government a fighting 
machine, and caused every suspected opponent to be looked 
on as a witness of questionable credibility. The justices of the 
peace were at once prosecutors, magistrates, detectives, and 
often policemen. The attitude of the government, whether 
magistrate or judge, was invariably hostile to the accused, 
and every means, fair or foul, was used to cajole or compel 
him to damaging admissions, by which a conviction might be 
secured. The estimate of evidence was strangely different 


1 The Popish Pilot, pp. 260, 261. 
M 2 
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from that which now obtains, discrepancies were disregarded, 
questionable testimony was admitted, and even depositions 
were liable to be tampered with. All these points should be 
remembered if a just judgment is to be formed of the trials 
connected with the Popish Plot, and of the conduct of those 
who presided over them. It has been the custom to brand 
Chief Justice Scroggs and his assistants on the bench with 
infamy. Mr. Pollock gives ample reason for asserting that 
they were at least as impartial as the average justices of their 
day : 

‘The presumptive innocence of the accused,’ writes Mr. Pollock, 
‘is a modern fiction which has tacitly grown up in a society conscious 
that its strength is too firm to be shaken by the misdeeds of single 
offenders, and therefore willing that any individual suspected of 
offence against its laws shall retain all the advantages on his own 
side. Before this stage was reached men thought otherwise. In the 
seventeenth century society and government were liable to sudden 
shocks. A comparatively trifling event might set the balance against 
the reign of law and order, and consequently the law meted out hard 
measure to those who came in contact with it.’! 


That this account of criminal procedure under the Stuarts is 
not merely an ingenious piece of special pleading, Mr, 
Pollock clearly demonstrates by the example of trials for 
witchcraft before Sir Matthew Hale at nearly the same date. 
A similar farrago of tangled nonsense and wild absurdity oc- 
cupied the courts, and, under the direction of the most humane 
of judges, resulted in the condemnation of many wretched 
women. The common knowledge of the time did not dis- 
criminate between evidence which should and that which 
should not be held admissible or conclusive. 

We cannot do more than mention the very interesting 
analysis of the more important trials for the plot which is 
given in Mr. Pollock’s final chapter. In several appendices 
there are added some fiéces justificatives now for the first time 
printed, as well as ample references to documents, both printed 
and in manuscript, for the guidance of students who desire to 
pursue the investigation for themselves. In reading Mr. 
Pollock’s really fascinating volume and the disparaging 


1 The Popish Plot, pp. 301-2. 
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criticisms of Mr. Lang and Father Gerard, we have been re- 
minded by contrast of what Huxley once said about a fierce 
assault upon himself in the Quarterly Review: ‘ It is a strong 
attack, of course, but very well written. I know a good bit 
of work when I see it.’ This is emphatically our verdict 
upon Mr. Pollock’s book. It is a thoroughly good bit of 
work. We are not concerned to defend every position Mr. 
Pollock has advanced, nor to excuse any blunders into which 
he has been betrayed. But the determination of so long and 
obscure and complicated a problem is only arrived at by serious 
study of all the needful particulars, by careful discrimination 
of conflicting testimony, and by the gradual building up of 
cumulative evidence. Such an investigation in honest and 
competent hands is a work of lasting value, and is not 
seriously discredited by the somewhat self-confident criticism 
with which it has been so fiercely assailed. 





ART. IX.—THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


1. The History of the British and Foreign Bible Society. By 
W. CANTON. Two Volumes. (London: John Murray, 
1903.) 

2. The Story of the Bible Society. By the same writer. 
(London: John Murray, 1903.) 

3. The Conquests of the Bible. A Popular Illustrated Report 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society: 1902-190}. 
(London: The Bible House, 1903.) 

4. Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy 
Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Compiled by T. H. DARLow, M.A, and 
H. F. MouLe, M.A. Two Volumes. Vol. I., English. 
(London : The Bible House, 1903.) 


THE purpose and aim which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society put before itself might seem to be comparatively easy 
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of accomplishment. That all the different Christian bodies 
should unite for the purpose of translating and publishing 
translations of the Bible into the spoken languages of the 
world might be judged to be a task suited to undenominational 
effort. The work of translation demands primarily linguistic 
skill ; the work of publishing, business enterprise ; and both 
alike are independent of theological opinion. Unfortunately, 
here as elsewhere human weakness and sectarian feeling 
have had too much influence. The Society started with 
a great profession of undenominationalism—a profession 
which was at one time carried to the amazing extent of not 
allowing its meetings to be opened by prayer; but this 
absence of sectarian basis was again and again shown 
to be entirely unreal. The Bible was to be dissemi- 
nated, not as the one book which all Christians alike 
reverenced, but as the credentials of Protestantism. The 
very narrow attitude taken concerning the Apocrypha is 
one instance of this. It was not likely that the Roman or 
Greek Churches would countenance the dissemination of a 
Bible which was clearly defective, and modern scholarship 
must re-echo the protest. Nor have the versions circulated 
been altogether free from signs of the perhaps unconscious 
influence of theological bias. But it is not our purpose in 
this article merely to criticize. Up to a certain point, at 
any rate, we must judge religious effort by the amount of 
work accomplished. We believe that at the present day the 
Society is prepared to take every step to make its versions 
scholarly and accurate. We imagine that many of its members 
would gladly withdraw from the position it has taken up as 
regards the Apocrypha. An unusual mass of honourable work, 
with perhaps no greater faults than those of other religious 
societies, has been produced. It is the results achieved, not 
the mistakes made, which primarily interest us. 

Besides the official history of the Society, we have placed 
at the head of this Article the scholarly Catalogue of the 
Bibles in the Library of the Society, the first volume of 
which, containing the English Bibles, has been compiled by 
Mr. Darlow and Mr. Moule. The following extract presents 
to us the purpose and plan of this Catalogue: 
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‘This Catalogue of Printed Editions of Holy Scripture is planned 
throughout on a historical basis. The books are divided according 
to languages. Under each language-heading all editions—whether 
complete Bibles, Testaments, or separate portions—are arranged in 
strictly chronological order according to their dates of publication. 
This method exhibits the history of Bible translation in any tongue, 
and has peculiar value as tracing the evolution of those missionary 
versions which the Bible Society specially exists to promote. In 
order to make the sequence complete, we have endeavoured to note 
each vital link in the lineage of a version, in its proper place, 
enclosing between brackets such editions as are not represented in 
the Library. Commentaries are omitted, unless they contain a 
continuous text, which is then catalogued under its own language. 

‘The English section of the Library, which includes the famous 
Fry collection, demanded exceptional treatment. And it seemed 
not unfitting that the first volume of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society’s Catalogue should be devoted to the Bible of the English- 
speaking race. It will be seen that we have enumerated nearly a 
thousand separate editions of the English Bible, or some part of it, | 
published before the close of the eighteenth century.’ 


The unconscious originator of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society must be considered Thomas Charles, of Bala, in 
North Wales, a native of the Principality in English orders, 
He had become a Calvinistie Methodist, and while labouring 
to awaken his people found himself baffled by the scarcity of 
Bibles in the native tongue. In 1787 his exertions brought 
him into correspondence with Thomas Scott, of the London 
Lock Hospital, who had become since 1779 generally known 
by his Force of Truth, but had not begun to issue his Family 
Bible. Scott had heard in London of Welsh Bibles to be 
disposed of or given away, and in the course of corre- 
spondence mentioned the fact to Charles, who thus obtained 
supplies of the very thing he was searching for. Mr. John 
Thornton of Clapham helped liberally, until, by October I9, 
1792, the stock of every known London Bible warehouse was 
exhausted.” 

But there was in London the old Church of England Society, 
the S.P.C.K., founded in 1699, and here was its opportunity 


1 Edward Morgan’s Life of Charles, 1828, pp. 288, 290. 
2 Life of Thomas Scott, by his Son, 8th edit., 1825, pp. 269-275. 
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for helping Wales. Charles’s brother Welshman, Thomas 
Jones, at work in England as curate of Creaton, Northants, 
applied to this Society in 1792 to issue an edition of ten 
thousand, offering security for the payment of five thousand 
as soon as printed. The Society held back, not feeling 
enough confidence in the demand,' whereupon Jones turned 
to his diocesan, Spencer Madan, Bishop of Peterborough, 
who prevailed upon the Society in 1796 to produce the copies 
required. In 1799 these appeared, and the whole edition 
was sold off at once.? In spite of this proof of a de- 
mand, and in spite of influential friends to back him—the 
Bishop lending help once more—all was failure, and Jones 
could only report to Charles, on June 20, 1802, the Society’s 
refusal of a second edition, having received ‘a decided 
answer more than twice over’*® to that effect. This account, 
which is no doubt one-sided, contrasts strikingly with the 
S.P.C.K. Minutes commencing March 1699, where the object 
then in hand, that of befriending the neglected London 
young, was being pushed with all the determination which 
we have discovered in and about 1799 to get Welsh Bibles 
into print. If facts are fairly put, may not the cause perhaps 
have been some secret jealousy of the Welsh tongue, or some 
distaste for the awakened Welshman’s peculiar exuberance, 
as both being calculated to spoil the British sees and British 
benefices for Englishmen at a period when only these were 
generally acceptable to the upper class in Wales? 

Whatever the cause of their disappointment, Jones, 
despairing of help from the venerable Society, recommended 
that a subscription should be organized through the Princi- 
pality to get the Bibles printed independently, at the charge 
of 6s. and 3s. apiece to those who could afford payment, but 
for gratuitous distribution to the very poor! In December 
1802, Charles talked the matter over in London with another 
Welshman, Joseph Hughes of Battersea, a Baptist minister, 
who suggested, ‘If for Wales, why not for England—and for 
the whole world?’*® Accordingly, a circular was drawn up 

1 Life of Charles, p. 284. 2 Ibid. p. 285. 3 Tbid. 
* Jbid. pp. 285, 286. 
5 Life of Thomas Jones of Creaton, by John Owen, 1851, pp. 200, 201. 
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inviting Christians of every name to form a Society for 
disseminating the Bible, without note or comment, through the 
world! The outcome was a meeting at the London Tavern, \ 
March 7, 1804. Granville Sharp presided, and 700/ was 
subscribed on the spot.2 The movement had been encouraged 
by Porteus, Bishop of London ; and Lord Teignmouth, applied 
to on his recommendation, accepted the presidency. The 
Committee numbered fifteen members of the Church of 
England, and fifteen of other denominations, with six foreigners 
residing in or near London. It was proposed by the Presi- 
dent that the Vice-Presidents should be chosen in a some- 
what similar proportion, but by general desire all of them 
were Churchmen, among them being four Bishops—Porteus 
of London, Barrington of Durham, Fisher of Exeter, Burgess 
of St. David’s: and this years before the C.M.S., formed 
exclusively of Churchmen, could obtain the countenance of a 
single Bishop. In the secretariat Churchmen were represented 
by the Bishop of London’s chaplain, John Owen, curate and 
lecturer of Fulham; Dissenters by the above-mentioned 
Joseph Hughes ; foreigners by C. F. Steinkopff, minister of 
the Lutheran Chapel in the Savoy, Strand. Lord Teign- 
mouth, who had retired with a peerage after being, as 
Sir John Shore, Governor-General of India, and had been 
for years previously inured to official life as Member of 
Council at Calcutta, gave himself up unreservedly to his 
presidential position, toiling in it like a very secretary. 

The Bible, though it had well-nigh vanished from Welsh 
cottages, still circulated in middle-class homes, where the 
favourite notes and comments began in 1788 to be those of 
Scott’s Family Bible, among them being seen in difficult 
places passages from Bishops Patrick, Lowth, and Horne; 
for closer study also Scott’s own incomparable marginal 
references. In Germany at this time professors in the wake 
of Astruc, Semler, Eichhorn, Ilgen, with De Wette imme- 
diately to follow, and not long afterwards Paulus, were busy 
with their notes and comments. 

The new Society’s sole object, set forth in its first two 

1 Life of Charles, p. 287. 2 bid. pp. 291, 292. 

® Life of John Shore, Lord Teignmouth, by his Son, 1843, ii. 68, 69. 
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laws, was to circulate at home and abroad the Holy Scrip- 
tures ‘without note or comment.’! As to these last words 
its rule is clear. Its attitude as to the Apocrypha seems to 
have been left quite unconsidered, and the laws do not con- 
tain the word, while expressly naming ‘Holy Scriptures,’ 
As we shall be dealing with this matter again, we will only 
remark that the O.T. Apocryphal books (with which alone 
the Society was ever concerned) are familiar to modern 
readers in two permanent historic lists, one of them in the 
Decrees of Trent (sess. iv.), the other in the English Articles 
of Religion (art. vi.) Inthe Tridentine set the books occur 
interspersedly, mixed up with the other writings to which 
they are considered related. The Anglican set are given 
quite apart. The Churches which consider themselves bound 
by the Council of Trent must maintain the Tridentine 
Apocrypha. What these Churches are, and what those 
reformed ones that follow the Anglican type, appears not 
generally known. The Society at its formation seems to have 
given the subject no attention, for so late as 1824 the Presi- 
dent, who interested himself in all working details, had to 
call on his foreign secretary to institute a special investiga- 
tion,? and Steinkopff’s report to him may still repose among 
the Bible House archives. 

In view of the questions which must arise, let us here note 
that the Society’s rules formulate no religion, denominational 
or undenominational; they show us a brotherhood whose 
bond of union is simply an engagement to disseminate a holy 
text accepted by them all; membership pledges to no more 
definite form of belief or worship. At any official gathering 
the recitation in common of the Apostles’ Creed or Gloria 
Patri would be a breach to be protested against. The sacred 
text they were so anxious to disseminate they might not 
teach, as in 1831 the President found himself bound to say.’ 
The baldness of this regulation bond, however startling, is 
not unexampled ; the S.P.C.K. in its Preamble, 1699, and its 


1 Canton’s History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, i. 18. 

® Life of Lord Teignmouth, ii. 423, 428. 

$ Canton, i. 356. But how far viva voce might the authorized colpor- 
teurs of a later day go? 
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title, affirmed Christianity without Churchmanship at all. 
The C.M.S. by its original title and its laws of 1799 was 
pledged to no Churchmanship. The Bible Society, however, 
did do something in the direction of the Church as well as of 
Christianity, when in Law ix. it allowed Churchmen as such 
a legal footing in its counsels which it gave to no other 
denomination by name, appointing a fixed proportion of 
the committee to be ‘members of the Church of England.’ 
In all the three societies, in spite of every drawback that 
can be alleged on formal points, those who proved the real 
leaders were strong men of upright Christian living, and 
their work prospered. 

The Society’s earlier work nearly synchronized with the 
post-Amiens wars of Napoleon, which broke out May 22, 
1803, and went on till Waterloo in 1815, during which period 
Europe, albeit battered and distracted, did something for the 
Bible. So early as May 10, 1804, on a grant from London, 
Continental auxiliaries began at Nuremberg,’ in the heart 
of Germany, and on September 3, 1804, a noble edition was 
voted to the old British Church.? In 1805 Scotland started 
an auxiliary at Glasgow, and the same year Prussia, striving 
with all her might to keep out of the war, began one at Berlin. 
Then the thunderclouds broke, and while Austerlitz (1805), 
Jena (1806), Eylau and Friedland (1807) followed each other 
in rapid succession, it was only in the British Isles that the 
Society could work. 

In July 1806, when North Wales received its 25,000 
volumes, peasant crowds escorted the carts into Bala, where 
the copies were soon borne off, young folks consuming the 
night over them and labourers in the morning carrying them 
into the fields* In 1806 was formed the Hibernian Bible 
Society at Dublin,‘ the Erse text on its appearance exciting 
the interest both of priests and people at the Mass itself.® 
About 1806 began the foreign translations, when the Mohawk 
Indians on the Grand River in Ontario received from the 
Society’s press St. John’s Gospel translated by their own 

? Canton, i. 23. 2 Life of Charles, p. 294. 

° Ibid. 297, ref. Christian Observer, July 1810: Canton, i. 104. 

* Canton, i. 111, 5 Ibid. i. 115. 
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chief.'| Then came a great opening for Europe. Linked on 
with Trafalgar (1805), there occurred in 1807 the British 
capture of the Danish navy, virtually out of Napoleon’s hand, 
by the bombardment of Copenhagen, September 1-5; and 
after this, in November, the launch of the Peninsular War by 
the French in Portugal called forth, July 12, 1808, British 
armies to begin a career on land worthy of British supremacy 
of the seas. From this time cases of goods out from the 
Thames ran no risk on any sea,and as a result began the 
stereotyping of Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian Testaments, 
hundreds of which were carried home by Spanish prisoners ; 
a depét was established at Gibraltar, and thence, with Roman 
Catholic co-operation, versions were carried to Spain, Minorca, 
and Malaga.? The official history under 1808-9, adds further 
the New Testament in Dutch, Danish, Irish, Manx, Eskimo, 
and modern Greek, and a large number of copies were 
issued. 

Auxiliary Bible societies, another of our landmarks, began 
regularly and systematically, after one or two sporadic 
examples, at Reading on March 28, 1809 ;* and in Scotland 
the same year at Edinburgh.’ These affiliations, not then 
begun in S.P.C.K., S.P.G., C.M.S. histories, followed on like a 
rushing stream, requiring for the new demand of Bibles the 
King’s Printer to supplement the supplies of the University 
presses.® 

That this phenomenal expansion did not meet the taste 
of the heads of the Church was plain from a letter of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1810, dated from Lambeth Palace by Christopher 
Wordsworth, a fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, and domestic 
chaplain to Archbishop Manners Sutton, whom, however, the 
writer did not formally commit while stating his own 
Reasons for holding aloof from the Society. The point 
of the grievance was pretty obvious. The wind was leaving 
the sails of the ‘old society,’ to which the great Churchmen 
were all pledged. Some uneasiness was natural, but this ex- 
pression of it was hardly wise, for it recalled the memory of the 
‘old society’s’ early backwardness in regard to the Celtic races, 


1 Life of Lord Teignmouth, ii. 80-82. 2 Jbid. ii. 149. 
8 Canton, i. 101, 102. * Jbid.i. 48. * Lbid.i.g5. ° Lbid.i. 102. 
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left by it to the care of others. Yet the new craft was 
launched as a helping sister to the elder ship, and was never 
meant to hurt her. The S.P.C.K. by degrees shared in the 
favouring gale of augmented popular interest, mended some 
of her worn-out methods, and gained the noble position she 
now occupies, when she does not scruple to work harmoniously 
with her supposed rival in the production of versions for the 
foreign missions. The English auxiliary which perhaps 
most lastingly impressed Churchmen was the one formed on 
December 12, 1811, by the junior gownsmen of Cambridge, 
strongly opposed by the Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Dr. Herbert Marsh, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, whose 
defence of the Pentateuch ranks him as a Biblical writer with 
the Irish Dean Graves. The young men’s victory, under the 
zegis of the seniors, can be read in a very sympathetic narra- 
tive in Carus’s Life of Simeon.’ Marsh struck again for 
the ‘old society,’ his tactics being to convict the new one of 
Calvinism. The Calvinistic dispute had long been a very 
painful one, and more of the Society’s friends, especially in 
Scotland, were Calvinistic than Arminian. The difficulties 
of this abstruse subject were fully realised by Simeon, the 
Evangelical leader at Cambridge, who, as he expressly wrote 
some years later, substantially agreed with the view of Cop- 
leston, the Provost of Oriel.? On this controversy the Cam- 
bridge promoters of the auxiliary appear to have been strictly 
undemonstrative, though Marsh ungraciously dragged it in 
by way of prejudicing their efforts. His attempt, however, 
failed, and his position at the end could not have been a 
very enviable one. On June 25, 1813, an auxiliary was 
formed at Oxford, with the gown conspicuous and the county 
co-operating.» On May 5, 1813, the Duke of Kent and the 
Duke of Sussex spoke at the anniversary, while a year later 
six royal dukes were thanked in the resolutions for the favour 
and personal assistance they had bestowed on the Society’s 
work. 

Here, then, we return to the Continent. During 1809 the 

1 Ed. 1847, p. 308. 


2 Simeon to Copleston, May 22, 1822, 252d. pp. 566-8. 
* Canton, i. 81. 
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French armies which could be spared from the Peninsula were 
concentrated in Germany, where Napoleon’s victory over 
Austria at Wagram, July 6, left it still necessary for him to 
occupy the country. In 1810-1811, when he married the 
Austrian princess and became father of the King of Rome, 
the Continent was in comparative repose, and we again get 
a view of a Bible opening—viz. in Austria’s consort kingdom 
of Hungary, with its million and a half! of Protestants. There 
in August 1811, at Pressburg, by the Austrian Emperor's 
permission and the French Emperor’s tolerancy, an Hun- 
garian Bible Institution, with a press of its own, was esta- 
blished, but with a disappointing sequel.? Continental Bible 
history began another stage when on June 22, 1812, Napoleon 
declared war against Alexander I. of Russia, and on June 25 
occupied the Russian bank of the Niemen, his objective being 
Moscow. The Czar, quitting that doomed city, reached St. 
Petersburg on August 15. The French, on September 14, 
entered Moscow, and on October 22, left it in flames. On 
December 18 two events occurred: Napoleon, in advance 
of his shattered forces, reached Paris ; at St. Petersburg, the 
Czar, before setting out for his army, with a memorial before 
him asking his sanction for a Russian Bible Society, took up 
the pen and wrote, ‘So be it. Alexander.’* On January 14, 
1813, the Bible Society of St. Petersburg was inaugurated in 
the presence of the Metropolitan at the palace of the Minister 
of Public Worship. In 1813-1814 Germany was in the throes 
of her struggle against the last efforts of her oppressor at 
the head of his legions until his expatriation to Elba. In 
almost all these post-Amiens years, and down to Waterloo, 
the Society was sending out experienced agents—Henderson, 
Pinkerton, Paterson—whose journeys from port to port 
and on all safe maritime routes in Northern Europe, from 
Denmark to St. Petersburg and Moscow, had prodigious 
effect in the founding of Bible Societies, the more exact dates 
and localities of which appear in Mr. Canton’s pages. 

We are now prepared to enter upon the subject of the 
Apocrypha controversy. No apocryphal book was ever printed 
1 Canton, i. 186. * Ibid. i. 187. 

8 Jhid. i. 195. . 
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by the Society in any language spoken in the British isles.' In 
Continental languages the Society, by its own English presses, 
printed the Old Testament without the Apocrypha, concen- 
trating its efforts on the New Testament, to which the Psalter 
was often annexed. But the foreign societies which it subsidized 
printed. the Apocrypha for themselves at their discretion,’ * 
and in this way the Apocrypha was circulated with the 
Society’s money. Amid the difficulties of the earlier years, 
when the Continent was mainly cut off from English travel, 
less attention was paid to the proceedings of the foreign 
auxiliaries, which were practically left to their own courses, 
to which the English friends grew quite accustomed,’ In 
1812‘ the Committee asked the subsidized societies to omit 
the Apocrypha, but found that they had no intention of 
giving up their principles. The result was that in June 1813 
a resolution of the Committee left the point to the societies 
themselves,> thus virtually putting the Apocrypha under the 
Society’s own protection and making its toleration their posi- 
tive policy. So matters stood when in 1815 the war ended 
and under the guidance of Prince Metternich the old régime 
returned in papal and Austrian Europe. The restored Go- 
vernments, if we may interprettheir action, seeing their peoples 
so earnestly courted by a foreign Society with a foreign Bible, 
concluded that what the Society was trying to do, viz. to 
spread the knowledge of the Gospel, meant only a plot for 
proselytizing in a party sense, which must turn out politically 
for the sole benefit of Protestant Prussia, now rapidly gaining 
a lead in the north, and this was the very thing which Metternich 
was scheming to prevent. Such we take to be the meaning of 
certain occurrences in 1816, as when on June 29 the Metro- 
politan of Poland received a papal rescript expressing horror 
at these pestilential institutions ; on September 3 the papal 
Metropolitan of Russia was directed by Pius VII. to suppress 
the Russian Bible Society, a very dangerous institution ; and 
on December 23 the Bible Societies of the Austrian Empire 
were denounced and prohibited.’ Here is considered to have 

2 Canton, i. 340. Life of Lord Teignmouth, ii. 459. 

2 Canton, i. 334-5. 8 Life of Lord Teignmouth, ii. 419. 

* Canton, i. 335. 5 Tbid. i. 335, 336. ® Jbid. i, 228 sq. 
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been the first great check the Society’s objects had ever yet 
sustained, and it had the unfortunate effect of leading the 
Society to employ their now powerful machinery to push on 
as against a relentless foe. At any rate, an unconciliatory 
attitude towards the apocryphal writings was a more or less 
natural, if unwise, result. In 1820 the Apocrypha question 
came up for review, and earnest desires were expressed to 
save unbroken that splendid instrument which Christian zeal 
and the recent providential course of the world had supplied 
in the Society. Could not, it was asked in committee, the 
official term ‘ Holy Scriptures’ cover the conventional term 
‘ Ecclesiastical Bible,’ and so leave the Society to go on as it 
was?’! With that as a working theory the Committee tried 
to go forward, till on August 19, 1822, there was passed an 
accommodating resolution which, while forbidding the Society’s 
own funds to be spent on the Apocrypha, left the subsidized 
societies free to apply upon it any money that was properly 
theirs.2 The Committee was in fact divided, and while many 
leading members would tolerate the Apocrypha, nearly the 
whole party of Scotch Presbyterians were opposed.’* On 
December 20, 1824, the Committee decided to give no grant 
to societies publishing apocryphal books interspersed with 
canonical, while grants to such as published the Apocrypha 
in a separate form were to be employed in publishing the 
canonical books alone.‘ 

Against this decision the Edinburgh Society remonstrated 
in February 1825,° apparently because the Apocrypha was 
sanctioned in any way whatever. On quite a different ground, 
in March 1825, twenty-six members of Cambridge University, 
several of them warmly attached to the Evangelical school, 
protested against the same resolution as violating the Society’s 
now established principle of uniting the efforts of all Christian 
bodies alike, and as cutting off entirely some promising 
branches of the Society’s operations. One of the signatories 
was Simeon.’ All 1825 a most harassing controversy went 


1 Canton, i. 336. 2 Tbid. 

8 Life of Lord Teignmouth, ii. 421. * Ibid. ii. 429; Canton, i. 337. 
5 Canton, i. 337. The grounds are not stated ; Lord Teignmouth omits. 
® Jbid i. 338, where the list is given in full. 
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on, Dr. Andrew Thomson’s magazine, 7he Christian Instructor, 
being especially violent on the anti-Apocrypha side! Among 
the pamphlets of the year was Simeon’s Letter to Lord Teign- 
mouth, upholding the long-established policy of the Society.’ 
Indeed, the middle course of 1824 satisfied no one, and as a 
reconsideration of the entire question was inevitable,? a special 
committee was held on October 31, 1825,‘ which resolved to 
exclude from grants all foreign societies distributing the 
Apocrypha; and on November 21 the resolution was con- 
firmed by five to one in a large general committee of seventy,® 
the minority including the secretaries Brandram (Church) and 
Steinkopff, besides Simeon and Farish up from Cambridge. 
It had yet to be submitted to the anniversary meeting, 
(May 3, 1826), which, says Lord Teignmouth, ‘ passed off most 
delightfully,’ without the disturbance that was feared; but a 
few great friends, Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Thomas Acland 
among them, refused to appear.’ Simeon made a point of 
coming from Cambridge, in defiance of gout, lest his absence 
should be set down to pique.* His opinion, however, re- 
mained unaltered ; he thought the Society had been forced 
and had shown a lamentable want of right feeling; yet all 
Apocryphists should not on that,account be left in darkness, 
and he meant to try if something could not still be done.® 
The anniversary meeting of May 2, 1827, carried some 
supplementary resolutions, giving increased effect to what had 
been done.’® The effect of these resolutions upon the Conti- 
nental societies and their Bible circulation down to 1842, 
appears from a specially prepared statement, published in 
Lord Teignmouth’s Zz." 

The next serious internal dispute arose on the basis of 
union. Could those who professed the Christian Creeds 
continue to unite, as they had done since 1804, with Deists 

1 Canton, i. 345-6. Life of Lord Teignmouth, ii. 500, 501. 

* Carus’s Life of Simeon, p. 602 n. 

® Life of Lord Teignmouth, ii. 457. 

* Canton, i. 339, 21 names ; 2d7d. p. 341, the text of the resolution. 

5 Life of Lord Teignmouth, ii. 462. © Canton, i. 341. 

" Life of Lord Teignmouth, ii. 482. ® Carus’s Simeon, p. 602. 

® Ibid. p. 603. 10 Canton, i. 342. 

" Life of Lord Teignmouth, ii. 595. 
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and Socinians in the work of disseminating the sacred text ? 
The anniversary meeting of May 4, 1831, amid tumultuous 
scenes decided by a vast majority to make no change, and on 
December 7, 1831, the outvoted minority formed the Trini- 
tarian Bible Society.' 

In 1848 Archbishop Sumner became a Vice-President, and 
in 1851 the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury President, shewing 
that, in spite of some adverse appearances (the absence of 
prayer before meetings being among them), there was seen 
among the members at large an amount of orthodoxy and 
spirituality thought worth recognizing, and possible both to 
widen and to deepen; while the long list of Bishops and 
Church dignitaries in the list of vice-presidents from the 
beginning ? gave some countenance to those Churchmen who 
thought that the early pamphlets of Wordsworth and Herbert 
Marsh might be considered obsolete. 

On May 1, 1851, the Society had a stall (and here 
Shaftesbury’s hand is seen) in the Prince Consort’s first 
International Exhibition, not as a religious propaganda, but 
simply as the executant of a literary feat unexampled in the 
world’s history, that of having produced the Bible in 170 
living tongues which before 1806 were unknown to the civi- 
lized world. These volumes represented, the historian says, 
‘the Society’s versions’ ;* by which expression we are not 
sure if each individual version is to be understood as solely 
the production of the Society in every respect, or if the 
number stated had passed its presses and its type, at its cost 
or on its encouragement, while labourers employed by other 
societies may have in some cases contributed the help of 
reducing the oral language to the written, or that of formu- 
lating the written in vocabulary and grammar. With every 
allowance for extraneous collaboration the Society’s exploit 
was magnificent, and without its organized and costly press 
assistance no amount of lonely missionaries’ co-operation 
could have brought the sacred text into the hands for which 
it was intended. The 170 tongues of half-a-century ago have 

1 Canton, i. 356-360. 
? List between 1835 and 1854 in Canton, ii. 188. 
3 Ibid. ii. 169. 
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now become 370. This prodigious number, with many more 
to follow, and some already in the very process of following, 
for uncivilized and civilized alike, are the gift of Christ’s 
religion to man, one out of many and not the highest gift 
either—to the Hottentot in the A B C of his civilization, 
to the successors of Max Miiller in the arduous walk of 
comparative philology. This unique mechanical example of | 
what the whole world owes to Christianity quite justifies all 
the popular enthusiasm shown, and may well condone some 
of the mistakes made in the Society’s history. 

Our remaining space just allows us to note that in 1854 
Archbishop Sumner preached the Jubilee sermon at St. Paul’s,' 
and in a letter congratulated the Society on its flourishing 
circumstances,’ thus plainly reckoning on its help in the great 
cause for which he had been made Primate of All England, 
In 1858—and here, assuredly, without hesitation, we may 
recognize the hand of Sumner and Shaftesbury in increasing 
the width and depth we spoke of—the Society adopted the 
rule, which it has never since abandoned, of commencing all 
meetings with prayer and Scripture. We only add further 
that the attitude toward the Society observed by the entire 
episcopate, with the primates at their head, with the pulpit 
of St. Paul’s for their chief rostrum, conjointly with the great 
speech of the Prime Minister at the Mansion House in 1903, 
and, more than all, the presence at the Metropolitan Cathedral 
of the Queen on Centenary Day and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s sermon, are a remarkable testimony to the 
position which the Society has attained and the sympathy 
which it excites even among those who are unable to approve 
of all its methods. To those who recall the anniversary 
decision of May 4, 1831, the fact that the vast centenary 
assemblies of 1904 should have joined in the Ze Deum and 
the Hallelujah Chorus will present itself as not without signifi- 
cance. We can only express a hope that the Society may 
be able to continue and increase its useful work, that it may 
devote to this end all the best results of modern scholarship, 
and that it may reconsider some of those points which have 
hitherto prevented it from attaining its true ideal. 

* Canton, ii. 445. 2 Ibid. ii. 189, 190. 3 bid. ii. 165. 
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ArT. X.—THE ABBE LOISY: CRITICISM 
AND CATHOLICISM. 


1. L’Evangile et l’Eglise. Par ALFRED Lotsy. (Paris: 
First Edition, Alphonse Picard et fils, 1902. Bellevue 
(S.-et-O): Second Edition, enlarged, chez l’Auteur, 
31 Boulevard Verd de Saint-Julien, 1903.) 

2. Autour dun petit livre. Par ALFRED Lolsy. (Paris: 
Alphonse Picard et fils, 1903.) 

3. Harnack and Loisy. By T. A. LACEY. With an intro. 
ductory Letter by Lord Halifax. (London: Long. 
mans, 1904.) 

4. Les Religions d’Autorité et la Religion de l’Esprit. Par 
AUGUSTE SABATIER. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 


1904.) 


‘ON oserait presque dire,’ writes M. Maurice Blondel,' a 
profoundly philosophical and Catholic thinker, ‘qu'il y a 
maintenant, surtout en France, deux “ mentalités catholiques” 


tout a fait incompatibles, Et c’est l4 manifestement un état 
anormal ; car il ne saurait y avoir deux catholicismes.’ With- 
out, perhaps, accepting this statement uncritically, none, but 
those who do not or will not face facts, can deny that 
the Church of Rome has reached a very important crisis 
in the history of her development. Such a crisis, affecting 
the largest and in some sense the oldest fraction of shattered 
Christendom, cannot be a matter of indifference to those who, 
whether as friends or foes, are intelligently interested in the 
fortunes and prospects of Christianity : still less to those who 
are in sympathy with what A. Sabatier calls /es religions 
d’autorité, and more particularly with Catholicism in one 
form or another. If liberal Protestantism means a wholesale 
rejection of the claims of authority in matters of religious 
belief ; if, at the other extreme, Roman Catholicism asserts 
those claims in a form hardly reconcilable with reasonable 
liberty, it is the peculiar merit of the Anglican position—its 
very ‘Englishness,’ so to say—to offer a practical protest 
against both extravagances ; to stand midway with a sort of 
1 La Quinzaine, January 16, 1904, p. 146. 
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blind intransigence that refuses to sacrifice their several 
advantages to a possibly premature theoretical completeness. 
Hence it is with no mere sense of satisfaction, more pardon- 
able than honourable, in the embarrassments of a rival theory ; 
but rather with an earnest hope that some light may be shed 
on an hitherto insoluble problem, some way opened to an 
eventual healing of religious schisms and enmities, that the 
English Churchman will follow that movement in the Church 
of Rome towards a wider Catholicism of which the case of 
the Abbé Loisy is but a particular manifestation. It is in 
this sense, then, that the following article is written. Two 
different theories as to the basis of religious authority have 
gradually become prominent. On the one side is the concep- 
tion represented by Sabatier, that of rationalistic Pro- 
testantism, which bases religious truths on the sanction of 
inward conviction without apparently any other support. 
The other, which we call Catholicism, is represented by the 
rigid theory of the more conservative members of the Roman 
Church, by the somewhat unenlightened conservativism of 
the Oriental Church, and by the freer spirit of Anglicanism 
and the modern movement in the Church of Rome. It bases 
its belief upon the authority ef tradition interpreted by the 
living voice of the Church. To this latter section logically 
belong also those who claim to rest their convictions upon 
the Bible and the Bible only. 

It is precisely as the incarnation of a spirit which is 
stirring among the dry bones; as the representative of a 
universal cause; as the advocate of a small but rapidly 
increasing school of thought that Abbé Loisy stands out 
distinct from the number of those whose names are added to 
the Index year by year without exciting more than a passing 
murmur of discontent from a small circle of the victims’ friends 
and adherents. Neither the creators nor the creations of a 
general movement, these men stand merely for themselves, or 
for a cause whose hour is not yet come. But if an Athanasius 
is to hold out against the world, it can only be in so far as he 
is himself the embodiment of another world, of another 
spiritual system—the point of contact at which the opposing 
spheres collide. 
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We may indeed admit in a certain sense that there are 
‘deux mentalités catholiques’ and even ‘ deux catholicismes’ 
now struggling for the supremacy in the Roman Communion, 
For all his originality and pre-eminence ; for all the liberties 
he has won for the wider Catholicism, Abbé Loisy is never- 
theless more of a product than a producer ; though foremost 
in the fray he can hardly be called a leader; nor will his 
defeat weaken but rather strengthen the cause for which he 
stands. Only because among the few writers and teachers of 
his school—few, relatively to the number of silent workers 
and thinkers—he happens to be the most forward in his con- 
clusions ; only because he somewhat out-tops the other peaks 
of the range of notable Roman Catholic critics does he thus 
draw the lightnings on his own devoted head. We do not 
mean that there is the same mechanical unanimity among all 
these thinkers as marks their well-drilled scholastic oppo- 
nents. Far fromit. There are necessarily shades and grades 
according to the degree in which a living ‘idea’ has integrated 
itself in various minds; and men but freshly inoculated 
will often repudiate as ‘extreme’ positions from which 
only their present inconsequence saves them, and to which 
their sincerity may carry them later in spite of them- 
selves. Far more significant than a mechanical uniformity 
imposed from without, like that of the Schools, is that vital 
unity of tendency and development which obtains in the 
present case, where we find critic after critic, independently, 
making for, substantially, the same conclusions by the same 
processes, just in the measure that they have studied the 
matter ; and where divergences are seen to spring from dif- 
ferences of information and instruction rather than from 
differences of inference. These ‘deux mentalités’ can, more- 
over, co-exist in one mind in various proportions ; but never 
pacifically, for the newer has all the subtle self-diffusiveness ofa 
leaven. How far this holds true for the collective mind of the 
Church is now to be proven; for in the present crisis the 
opposing ‘ mentalités’ have become perhaps for the first time 
fully self-conscious, fully aware of one another. 

They certainly are wide of the mark who speak as though 
it were not the rights of criticism that were in question but 
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only certain extremer conclusions peculiar to Abbé Loisy— 
conclusions distasteful to the English as to the Roman Church. 
It has been freely implied that he lays the basis of a denial of 
the Godhead of Christ, of the doctrine of the Atonement, and 
of other beliefs essential to Catholic Christianity ; that he has 
been condemned, and condemned rightly, on this score alone ; 
that it is not the Church who in this instance has trespassed 
in the least on the lawful domain of criticism, but the Abbé 
who has trespassed on that of dogma. This is the contention 
not only of one or two more conservative Anglican critics, but 
of many of Abbé Loisy’s more distant followers, reluctant to 
admit that the basis of their own ‘safer’ position has been 
shattered or shaken by the blow directed against him. Of 
these latter, one has written to the Zzmes (over the signa- 
ture ‘Catholicus’), to point out the perfect freedom that 
Catholics enjoy as to all the more moderate conclusions of 
Biblical Criticism ; as to the authorship and composition of 
the Pentateuch ; as to the historical value of the early chapters 
of Genesis ; as to the relativity of scientific statements and 
suppositions in Holy Scripture, and so forth. Yet he can 
hardly be unaware that the most grudging and reluctant 
toleration now accorded to such,views (for it is no more) has 
been won, so to say, at the point of the bayonet only within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, chiefly by the courage of 
Abbé Loisy, who forfeited his professorship in 1893 for 
the assertion of these points; and partly, no doubt, by 
others who followed him through the breach, not unmindful 
of discretion.’ 

It will be best, after all, to keep the issue as clear as pos- 
sible, and not to seek safety in a cloud of dust. Always, as 
most recently in his letters to the Holy Office, Abbé Loisy 
has openly and most sincerely professed his adhesion to all 
the doctrines of the Catholic religion. The question that he 
raises in his incriminated writings is not (as he has most 
explicitly insisted time after time): Was Christ conscious of 
His Godhead? Did He understand and teach the atoning 
value of His Death? etc.; but only: Can all this be demon- 


1 See La Question Biblique au XIX* Siecle, par A. Houtin. Paris: 
Picard, 1902. 
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strated from the Gospels according to the received principles 
and methods (be they right or wrong) of scientific criticism ? 
Can we, as the apologists of the past have always done, 
meet current science on its own ground and convince it in 
these matters? And if not, can we show that Catholicism, 
using the term in its broadest sense, stands, still unhurt, on 
this narrowed apologetic basis; or even that it gains in one 
way what it loses in another ; or, on the other hand, must we 
engage in the somewhat hopeless task of attacking the very 
foundations of criticism, of converting the modern mind to 
scholasticism ? 

That criticism, especially as applied to the New Testa. 
ment, has considerably narrowed the accepted apologetic 
basis of a century—nay, of a decade—ago is undeniable, 
Abbé Loisy differs from other critics of his own Church only 
in the perhaps too extreme severity of his criticism ; in his 
perfect readiness or his over-readiness to concede to his adver- 
saries any suspected or questionable point of vantage ; in his 
willingness to accept the defence of his religious opinions on 
the most disadvantageous terms. Precisely, as a critic, his task 
is simply to disengage and define the new problem which the 
negative and positive results of the critical method create for 
the Christian apologist. As an apologist his task is not to 
assail these results, or the method which produces them, but, 
if possible, to show that they really leave Christianity 
untouched. It is therefore only by the extent of his con- 
cessions, and not by the nature of his apologetic attitude 
and method, still less by any sort of personal heterodoxy, 
that he differs from the more moderate men of his school. 
It is for these to prove, if they can, that his critical positions 
are critically untenable and extravagant ; but not to ask him 
to fix arbitrary limits to the development of the scientific 
principles which he holds in common with themselves. A 
challenge of the whole method, therefore, affects them no less 
than him. And challenged it might well be, even in the 
name of reason and philosophy, if it meant (as was contended 
by the philosophers of the Renaissance) that a man might 
categorically, in the same sense, say Yea as a Christian and 
Nay as a critic ; or that he might hold a position of sceptical 
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suspense, pending the discovery of a synthesis at some 
future date. But it only means that every special science 
must be allowed a sort of hypothetical independence ; that 
in the interests of general truth it has a right to tear away a 
certain section of experience from its organic connexion 
with the whole; to make certain abstractions, exclusions, 
assumptions ; and from these to work out certain conclusions 
affected with the same abstractness and partiality.’ It is for 
Philosophy to correct this defect, to gather the sciences into 
a single synthesis, to reunite the dismembered organism of 
experience, so far as it is possible to represent its living 
concrete unity skeleton-wise in a general system of thought. 
That the results of a special science should conflict with 
those of philosophy need not and does not always shake our 
faith in the latter. Science says Nay with force and precision 
just because it is abstract and based on fragmentary expe- 
rience; Philosophy says Yea from its wider outlook, but 
hesitatingly and with a great sense of the inadequacy of 
its utterance—of the difficulty of saying anything without 
saying everything ; but between the two there is no real 
contradiction. 

The Christian Creed is not even a Philosophy, a theory of 
things in general, but avowedly the formulation in alien 
terms, the mere symbolizing, of a greater and more mysterious 
Whole, which includes, permeates, and transcends the realm 
of natural experience. When, therefore, we consider how 
the historian’s scientific reconstruction of the past is limited 
by the fragmentary and casual nature of the evidence ob- 
tainable; when we remember that what is historically de- 
monstrable is but an inappreciable fraction of the irrevocably 
forgotten past, and that half-truth is, here as elsewhere, not 
merely inadequate but partly false, it is surely not unreason- 
able to affirm as a Christian what one cannot prove as a criitc. 

2 Such liberty is perfectly compatible with the Vatican Canon De fide 
et ratione: ‘Si quis dixerit: disciplinas humanas ea cum libertate 
tractandas esse, ut earum assertiones, etsi doctrinae revelatae adver- 
sentur, tamquam verae retineri, neque ab Ecclesia proscribi possint— 
Anathema sit.’ This supposes that the contradiction between faith and 
science is evident ; and that the truth of the latter is held as absolute, 
and not merely under the suppositions and abstractions of science. 
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Between an absolute Yes and a hypothetical No there is no 
contradiction ; still less if in the former case the terms are 
avowedly indefinite and unequal to the massive experience 
they would symbolize. 

Hence Abbé Loisy was but asserting the most indispens- 
able rights and liberties of every critic, Roman, Anglican, or 
Protestant, when, in submitting to the condemnation passed 
on five of his works by the Holy Office, he distinguished 
between his faith as a Catholic and his scientific convictions 
as a Biblical scholar. As an apologist it had been his duty 
to confront the Christian Faith with the problem raised by 
the results of criticism, and to endeavour to establish harmony 
between the seeming opposites. Of these, the latter was 
wholly within his competence as a scientist, and in no wise 
under the jurisdiction of religion. But the former was 
manifestly under the Church’s authority ; it was for her to 
criticize his expression of her teaching, his adaptation of it 
to critical exigencies. Hence her direct control over 
apologetic was incontestable. As one of the litigants between 
whom the apologist was mediating she had to be satisfied, 
though as defendant in the suit it was not for her to define 
the plaintiff’s grievance. Thus Abbé Loisy’s first reserve 
was necessarily in favour of his scientific conscience and his 
rights as a critic. 

His second was in favour of his liberty as a theologian 
of his Church. The tribunal that had condemned his 
apologetic work was avowedly fallible ; one that could err; 
that had often and quite recently erred notoriously in like 
matters. It was one, therefore, whose decree could claim 
external obedience, and even a certain internal consideration, 
deference, and goodwill, but no more. Hence he was still at 
liberty to believe in his own apologetic, in his own reading of 
Catholic doctrine. Moreover, for him personally his apolo- 
getic system was the only rational justification of his position 
as a Catholic, and consequently of such deference as he 
was willing to render to this very decree. For him, rightly 
or wrongly, the current apologetic was wholly inadequate. 
To ask him, therefore, to renounce his system internally 
would have been to ask him to cut away the rationality of 
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his obedience in the very act of obeying. Reasons of the 
heart would doubtless have remained, but the mind would 
have been thrown into a state of chaos. 

It ought to have been quite unnecessary for him to give 
explicit expression to these obvious reserves in making his 
act of due submission ; but unfortunately there is a dominant 
school of theology at Rome which tends_to bring the whole 
conception of authority into ridicule and diScredit by the 
most extravagant theory of crude absolutism that has ever 
been coined by the brain of man. By this school the text ‘ Qui 
vos audit, me audit’ is pressed with witless mechanical logic 
to its utmost verbal consequences, so as to make unqualified 
obedience of judgment to every sort of ecclesiastical ruling 
an obligation of conscience. It was not, therefore, altogether 
surprising that Abbé Loisy’s qualified submission was received 
with dissatisfaction at Rome, and met by a demand for sub- 
mission ‘pure and simple ’"—submission, that is, regardless of 
the rights of conscience, of the duty of sincerity, of the 
necessarily limited nature of all but Divine authority ; re- 
gardless, too, of the fact that even extremest theology limits 
infallibility to the Pope, limits it to certain matters and to 
certain rare conditions. Plainly, if this extraordinary demand 
is to be enforced, Abbé Loisy; like many a good Catholic 
before him (saints in their number), may have to endure the 
censure of the Pope rather than incur that of his conscience. 

And this is the point at which we can see the two 
‘mentalités catholiques,’ already spoken of, coming into acute 
and disastrous collision. 

For, as we said, it is the whole cause of ‘les religions 
d’autorité’ that is at stake—the issue between the nature, 
limits, and rights of dogmatic authority on one side, and those 
of free inquiry on the other. If the above-mentioned abso- 
lutism goes far beyond the letter of the Vatican decrees, it is 
none the less a logical outcome of certain ways of conceiving, 
explaining, and defending the doctrine of authority which 
have obtained in the Church from the very earliest days, and 
whose consequences have hitherto been checked and miti- 
gated rather by practical considerations, and by the passive 
resistance of Catholic common-sense, than by such a searching 
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criticism of those principles as their recent extravagant de- 
velopments have at last rendered necessary. 

The conception of the Christian revelation as an abrupt 
once-for-all oracular declaration of truths, philosophical and 
historical, with which those attainable by natural reason must 
be co-ordinated into one formal system ; the conception of 
the Church as possessed of an oracular power, not only of 
determining the meaning of this past revelation, but of con- 
trolling the whole realm of human knowledge into agreement 
with such determinations ; the conception of faith as an intel- 
lectual assent to this entire system of orthodoxy—all this is, 
at best, a system of theology ; an attempt to give formal and 
abstract expression to the living reality of Catholicism. The 
stars survived the downfall of Ptolemaic astronomy ; Reve- 
lation, Authority, and Faith will survive the criticism and 
restatement of their medieval theoretical explanation. For 
the above conceptions, useful in their time, inadequate rather 
than false, are now being subjected to a searching criticism 
which, in revealing their origin and history, also reveals their 
limitations in certain relations. By the scholastic theology, 
at present omnipotent in the Roman Church, with its some- 
what mechanical categories, its pure formalism, its contempt 
of the categories of life and growth and evolution, this 
criticism is felt instinctively and rightly as a threatening 
danger, not less but greater for being so ill understood, 
so impossible therefore to meet on its own ground, or 
otherwise than by almost physical methods of repression. 
Indeed, it is a class-interest that is put in jeopardy, that, 
namely, of the theological schools which have slowly 
elaborated this same theory of ecclesiastical absolutism 
(with its correlative, ‘submission pure and simple’), and 
which have taken every possible means to identify it with 
Catholicism, and to make every criticism of it a heresy. Yet, 
strive how they will, they can no more raise it above the level 
of a theological theory, or exempt it from the jurisdiction of 
criticism, than a man can outrun his own shadow. For even 
if Pope and Council were to adopt their whole system (as in 
part was done in 1870), yet the nature, limits, and conditions 
of a Council’s authority, the precise interpretation of its 
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decrees are in the last resort determined by the theologians 
themselves, whose determination is always open to criticism. 
For a time these can defend themselves, not, as of old, with 
the sword of the ‘secular arm,’ but with that of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction—of condemnations, suspensions, and excommuni- 
cations ; but unless they can betake themselves to ‘ the sword 
of the spirit,’ and meet reason with reason, and fact with fact, 
their defeat is assured at no very distant date. For criticism 
has come to stay. 

To these, as to many another, inside and outside the 
Roman pale, believer or unbeliever, it seems in all sincerity 
as though ideas so inveterately associated with Catholicism 
must be of its very essence, as though their translation into 
other categories would mean a change in the unchangeable— 
in the Church whose distinctive note is apostolicity, identity 
through all the changing centuries ; it seems as though the 
barrier between Catholicism and liberal Protestantism must 
crumble away, and the spirit of criticism be at last substituted 
for the Spirit of God. 

But this surely is to forget that Catholicism is a living 
organism endowed with a power of progressive self-intelligence 
and self-utterance ; that its explanation and account of itself, 
while relatively true, may be as defective and inadequate as 
that which a man gives of his own physico-psychic nature, 
or even of his own mental or moral character ; or as that which 
parliamentary representatives give of the character and con- 
dition of the nation ; it is to forget that whatever measure of 
truth it may enshrine, yet the present theory of the Church is 
but a phase of her progressive self-understanding ; that, like 
other formulations of living reality, it may be patched and 
adjusted up to a certain limit, after which it must yield place 
to some more comprehensive explanation. And that sucha 
limit seems to have been reached in this case is strongly 
suggested by the hopeless futility of the efforts made in cer- 
tain quarters to piece the old garment of scholasticism with 
the new cloth of evolution; or, in another figure, to breathe 
the spirit of life into a mechanism cunning indeed and 
delicately adjusted, but outworn and inadequate for the 
necessities of modern thought. 
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No; viewed in the best light of our times, the contentions 
of Catholicism against liberal Protestantism, and of the 
‘religions of authority’ against the self-styled ‘ religion of the 
Spirit’ are altered indeed, but in no wise weakened. 

For what is more congenial to the growing necessities of 
our thought than the conception of the Christian Society as 
the natural and divinely constituted organ of the development 
of the Christian idea, wherein, through the co-ordinated 
experience and reflection of its multitudinous members, the 
whole body progresses in its collective understanding and 
expression of the spirit by which it is animated ? or, that in 
the ‘ Collective Christ’ that process is continued which began 
in Him of whom it is said that He advanced in wisdom and in 
stature and in grace—that process, namely, by which His 
Spirit unfolds its inexhaustible potentialities of life and truth 
in the measure that men yield themselves to be its instru- 
ments? And to this end it was surely inevitable, and, there- 
fore, implicitly intended that the amorphous crowd of disciples 
should gradually develop within itself an articulated frame- 
work, a system of bones and sinews and nerves, a differentia- 
tion of organs and functions ; or, as it were, bring its myriad 
scattered lights to one focus, its myriad scattered energies to 
one point. In other words, if in the Church’s actual constitu- 
tion much is contingent, yet much more is presumably the 
necessary and inevitable expression of her very nature. And 
then, if such be the end and function of the ecclesiastical 
organism, schism is at once seen to be an evil, not only for 
the separated units or sections whose individual life, if not 
extinguished, is certainly impoverished, and whose energy for 
the collective good is largely wasted by breach of communion 
and intercourse; but also for the Church herself, who is 
the poorer by the escape of so much spiritual energy, by the 
narrowing of the realm of spiritual experience by which she 
is nourished and guided. 

All this, and a great deal more, makes for Catholicism and 
for les religions d@autorité. Yet, on the other hand, we must 
now take a view of authority that will nullify the supposed 
opposition between religion @autorité and religion de f Esprit. 
We must recognize the fact that Christ did not come primarily 
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or explicitly as the revealer of a new theology, but of a new 
life and spirit ; that His words were precious, not for their 
literal value, but for their spirit and life ; that their truth was 
‘pragmatical,’ as the phrase goes ; that what He bequeathed 
to His Church to lead her into all truth was not a theology, 
but a Spirit. From this, liberal Protestantism hastily jumps 
to the notion of religion without dogma, without doctrine, 
forgetful that eternal life, like every other life, is a self-adjust- 
ment to a felt world of facts and realities ; that some attempt 
to formulate that world is inevitable and practically helpful, 
and necessary; that the ‘theological fallacy’ begins only 
when the formulation is elaborated a@ priori, intellectually, 
through mental curiosity ; when it is not guided purely by 
spiritual experience and spiritual needs ; and when it is taken 
as scientifically adequate, and, therefore, as finally and abso- 
lutely true. It is to the verdict of the Spirit, to the test of 
life, that such formulations of the Spirit must be submitted. 
As the appetite and digestive function of the animal exercise 
a sort of unconscious chemical discretion, or as the unspoilt 
conscience of the child will solve ethical problems unawares 
(truth in each case being determined, not by its own prin- 
ciples, chemical or ethical, but from outside, and by a sort of 
authority), so, too, the collective conscience of Christianity 
can discern doctrinal truth, not doctrinally, but instinctively, 
as congenial to its own nature and ends. It is precisely and 
only as always in some measure giving voice to the collective 
conscience of Christendom, present, past, and to come, that 
oecumenical decrees bind us with all the authority of that 
divinely guided conscience. We say ‘in some measure’ 
because the coincidence of the visible and invisible Church is 
as yet but an ideal, many of those who live the life of 
Christ, of those, namely, whose experience counts, being out- 
side her pale ; and many inside, of those who do not; and 
also because her endless progress in wisdom and grace is not 
merely by way of mechanical addition, but by way of trans- 
formation from lower to higher forms, so that the truth of her 
present teaching is relative to her present power of under- 
standing : the Spirit having yet many things to say unto her 
which she cannot bear now. 
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In the Bible, notwithstanding the ruthless disillusionments 
of criticism, the orthodox, as opposed to the purely liberal, 
Protestant still holds a certain ‘rule of faith,’ a spiritual 
‘authority ’"—no longer in the sense of an oracular dictate, to 
be accepted as an indisputable basis of philosophical and 
historical arguments, and as therefore indirectly intruding 
into and controlling the whole domain of human knowledge, 
but in the sense of an instrument of spiritual education and 
guidance. He has in it a record of all that collective and 
progressive religious experience which culminated in Christ 
and Christianity ; he can find therein the laws of spiritual 
growth exemplified, and can use them to interpret, correct, 
and amplify his own spiritual experience. Nor is this merely 
an ‘intellectual’ authority such as the great masters might 
have for an artist. Not only is he bound to defer to the 
voice of this collective conscience as worthy of all reverence, 
but the same moral obligation which compels him to save his 
own soul compels him to use this instrument of salvation, 
to keep all these sayings and to ponder them in his heart ; to 
hold fast ‘the form of sound words’ as containing and 
revealing the quickening spirit, and as being so far the Word 
of God—the Word made Flesh, no doubt, and subject to all 
the infirmities and limitations of its human nature, really, and 
not only in appearance, or as it were, by a sort of Docetic 
make-believe. As criticism has not destroyed the moral 
authority of the Bible for the Protestant, so neither does it 
destroy that of the living Church for the Catholic. Mutatis 
mutandis the old contest between the Church and the Bible 
is simply transferred to another plane. The orthodox Pro- 
testant has still to explain why he accepts these books and 
no others as pre-eminently the Word of God, in distinction 
from others as spiritually fruitful for his own subjective needs. 
Nor is there any other reason assignable except that they are 
those which, after experience, have commended themselves 
to the organized collective conscience of Christianity ; that 
as such they reveal the workings of the Spirit, not merely in 
the separate member, but in the whole Church as represented 
by that member. And if this be so, does not the whole body 
of Catholic teaching in which these sacred Scriptures are 
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included come to us with a like authority, and claim a like 
acceptance and use? What criticism has destroyed is 
therefore a certain childish provisional and inadequate 
conception of the nature of that authority—a conception 
which lent some show of justification to the distinction 
between the ‘religions of authority’ and the ‘religions of 
the Spirit.’ 

It is as dominated by the outgoing or by the incoming con- 
ception of authority that the ‘deux mentalités catholiques’ 
already mentioned are chiefly to be distinguished from one 
another. When we consider how systematically Rome has 
for the last three centuries isolated her seminaries from all 
contact with the intellectual life of the world, the wonder is 
not that the progressive movement is so weak but that it is 
so strong. Nor should it surprise us in the least to find it 
opposed by officials, often with a violence directly pro- 
portioned to their zeal and sincerity and to their utter 
inability to understand it or deal with it. From such it has 
nothing to hope ; since to be above criticism, to defend their 
authority by appeals to their authority, to demand ‘ submis- 
sion pure and simple ’—blind, interior, absolute obedience— 
is the very essence of their position. It is only for lack of a 
public that this Absolutisnrwill perish and is quickly perish- 
ing, as fire for the lack of fuel. For the younger clergy in 
their hundreds, for the educated laity in their thousands, it is 
already an unthinkable theology. 

But to do justice to Pope Pius X. or to Cardinal Merry 
del Val, the ordinary English Churchman must try to imagine 
what the effect of Lusx Mundi or of Essays and Reviews would 
have been on his own grandparents. No one would more 
humbly and willingly avow his complete personal ignorance 
of the whole biblico-theological problem than Pope Pius; 
while his Secretary would hold it an honour to be considered 
thoroughly Spanish and medizval in his theological sym- 
pathies. But when Cardinal Richard and his friends declare 
that a schism is imminent in France—a schism, be it noted, 
not of the ‘ Liberals’ but Ultramontanes, scandalized by the 

inertia of Rome—what can the Pope do but put the matter 
before the ordinary Congregation and abide by its advice? 
VOL. LVIII.—NO. CXV. oO 
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The tragedy of the situation is that the movement he strikes 
at as being proudly ‘intellectualist’ is nothing if not pro- 
foundly evangelical, being in fact a revolt against the pre- 
sumptuous arrogance, the unspiritual rabbinism of just such 
a theological school as crucified Christ nearly 1900 years 
ago. Every move of Pius X. which has been dictated by his 
own understanding of things has shown him thoroughly 
evangelical and apostolic—an enemy of unreality and 
formalism. What in this instance he cannot see is the 
spiritual solidarity of theological formalism with all those 
other formalisms that he is sweeping away so drastically, 
with Byzantine court pageantry, with theatrical worship, with 
sinecure officialism and the rest; he cannot see that the 
new theology, in its earnest, patient, experimental quest of 
greater reality, greater simplicity, is far more of his own 
spirit than the proud @ priori theology of the hollow-hearted 
Renaissance. 

There are, of course, many in the English Church who 
sympathize with the Roman officials in their attitude towards 
Abbé Loisy and towards the cause he stands for; who 
believe that the ‘religions of authority’ must perish with a 
certain theory of the nature of authority (be its seat where it 
may); who are often driven Romewards by the too easy 
toleration of critical licence in their own communion; or 
who at least look forward to some reunion, some leaguing 
together of the ‘religions of authority’ (agreed, at last, as to 
its seat) against the hydra of criticism. And no doubt the 
edification and encouragement of such may have some- 
thing to do with the severity meted out to Abbé Loisy 
and others. But if there be any truth in the contentions of 
this article, reunion on such a basis would only be the 
creation of a monster sect, the gathering together of the 
dying, not of the living, elements of Christianity. As we 
said at the beginning, the true interest of the present crisis 
in the Church of Rome is that it may possibly lead to the 
solution of the hitherto unsolved problem, to a rational 
conception of religious authority which will do no violence 
either to intelligence or conscience ; which will deliver us 
from the lawlessness of liberal Protestantism on the one 
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side, from the despotism of the Roman theologians on the 
other, and will realize a true synthesis of law and liberty— 


no mere provisional compromise, no mere juxtaposition of 
opposites. 


penne reenenstpeneremee 


ART. XI—JAPAN AND WESTERN IDEAS. 


1. The Files of the‘ Japan Mail? Published in Yokohama. 

2. The East and the West, (London: S.P.G. Office, 19 Dela- 
hay Street, Westminster.) 

3. The Yellow Danger. By M. P. SHIEL. (London: Grant 
Richards. 1898.) 


SIXTY-ONE years ago the little island of Hongkong passed 
into the possession of the British. It was then little better 
than barren. The same commercial shrewdness which saw 
the value of its sheltered waters also made it a ‘free port’; 
and now the flourishing city of 250,000 souls is only a small 
part of the greatness of its influence. As a port it has 
become the centre of exchange and transhipment of mer- 
chandise for all the further East, and we are told that it is 
through the harbours of London and New York alone in 
the world that a greater aggregate tonnage of shipping passes 
in the year. It seems now as though Japan may become 
for Western ideas something like what Hongkong has become 
for Western merchandize in the far East. 

Exactly fifty years ago the first visit of Commodore Perry 
to Yedo (now called Tokyo) Bay began to open the eyes of 
the Japanese to the existence of the West as a matter which 
might practically concern them. No doubt before that time 
there had been some signs that an awakening might not be 
far off, some first unconscious movements of the slumbering 
nation. The annual contact of a few Dutch traders, under 
most humiliating restrictions, with a few Japanese may have 
prepared for this. Certainly the Japanese words for many 
drugs are of Dutch origin, and illustrate one sphere in which 
European influence was affecting them. But for all practical 
purposes we may certainly look to 1853 for the first conscious 
movement towards the awakening, one which differed from 
Oo2 
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any previous movement in coming from without, apart from 
any consent, and in defiance of the laws, the protests, and 
the efforts of Japan. 

Nor was any real consent given to a voluntary participa- 
tion in the general intercourse and movement of the world 
until the present Emperor came to the throne in 1868, and 
chose the word Meiji (Enlightenment) to be the name under 
which the years of his reign should be known, so that to a 
Japanese this year, which we call A.D. 1904, is known as 
Meiji 37. He thus indicated that Japan would no longer 
attempt to seclude itself from lights coming from elsewhere, 
but would accept and use them. Down to that time ‘treaty 
rights’ had been obtained from Japan, and continually en- 
larged, by means of the superior artillery and organization 
of the powers which wished to force their society upon the 
Emperor, who would have been far better pleased to let his 
country and people go on as before, poor, it is true, but self- 
contained within its own four seas, and needing no relations 
with the outer world to involve its rulers in matters which 
they could not control. The Japanese had a civilization, an 
art, a literature, a code of honour and chivalry, religions of 
their own, and they had no desire for any other, certainly 
not if these things were to be imposed upon them by force. 

Their island position had allowed of an independent 
development of national character and institutions. When 
they wanted teachers from outside in old days they had in- 
vited them from the Chinese, the only learned people that 
they knew, and the one exception to this, the Portuguese and 
Spanish trade and missions of the last half of the sixteenth 
and the earliest years of the seventeenth century, had not 
been fortunate. These nations at the time were following 
up their trade and religion in the newly discovered parts of 
the world with conquest. It was impossible that a mission 
of the Roman Church should be dissociated from Roman 
control. Even at this day the Roman Church is to the 
Japanese very much what Freemasonry is to the Roman 
Church. The religious control of such Japanese as embrace 
the Roman obedience is exercised by a power outside. The 
threads by which control is effected are invisible to the 
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Japanese government ; and noble, holy, and eminently fruitful 
as the work of those old missions was, and profitable as was 
the trade which came side by side with them, it is quite in- 
telligible that the independent patriotism of the great Japanese 
statesmen of that age should have sacrificed all this for the 
sake of internal unity and consolidation, for the arrest of 
perpetual civil wars between the feudal nobility, and for the 
security of their country’s independence. 

With such a past history, and after an interval of 250 
years of voluntary isolation from the outer world with its 
profits and its dangers, it was natural that Japan should have 
fallen as it were into a heavy sleep, from which the process 
of awakening was far from pleasant. If during this process 
there were high-handed, exacting force and intrusion on one 
side, and guile, with acts of bloody violence and revenge on 
the other, and mutual misunderstanding on both sides, this is 
not surprising. It is more surprising, perhaps, that this stage 
was so quickly over. Even in the reign of the present 
Emperor, for the first five years his subjects were not allowed 
to be Christians, though liberty of worship according to their 
own rites was given under restrictions to foreigners resident 
in Japan. es 

This at all events may be said on either side. If it can 
be right to say to the owners of any country, ‘ We insist that 
you shall not exclude your country from the commerce and 
advance of the world,’ and to enforce this by violence, it is 
nowhere more right than in the country which within a few 
years is heartily glad to have been aroused even by force. 
On the other side, to revert to our old figure, the words 
and acts of irritability and violence of a man who is being 
awakened, before he understands fully what it is that is 
happening to him, ought not to be regarded as though they 
were fully conscious and there were complete responsibility 
for them. What happened may be put shortly thus: Japan 
had not the slightest desire to be drawn into the race with 
the Western nations, but finding that she must be in it, she 
resolved at the beginning of the present reign that she would 
go on with all her heart, and would run not last, but with 
the first, if so it might be. 
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The most important landmarks of Japanese history since 
the accession of the present emperor are as follows: The grant 
of religious liberty in 1872 was followed in 1881 by the 
promise of a constitution. This promise was carried into 
effect on February 11, 1889, and in the interval a complete 
system of education had been organized to prepare the people 
for the exercise of political power. The constitution is more 
like that of Germany than of England, in that the ministers 
are responsible to the Crown and not to Parliament, but it 
contains the provision that the emperor cannot increase 
taxation without the consent of his parliament. Hence, as 
in the early stages of English constitutional history, ‘ redress 
of grievances precedes supply,’ and through this instrument 
things trend towards ‘ ministerial responsibility.’ In 1894, just 
before the outbreak of the war between Japan and China, 
England engaged that in five years’ time, provided certain con- 
ditions were fulfilled, the old treaties under which jurisdiction 
over British subjects in Japan was removed from the Japanese 
courts to the British consular courts should be abrogated, 
and Japan should be removed from the footing of China or 
Turkey, and placed on the same footing as the Western 
nations in this respect. The other Western nations shortly 
followed suit with similar treaties. Then came that war with 
China, in the conduct of which Japanese soldiery showed 
that they had learnt some of the most difficult lessons of 
Western civilization. In due course the required conditions 
were fulfilled, and in the summer of 1899 Japan entered into 
the comity of the Western nations, and was released from the 
humiliating burden of those treaties under which her sovereign 
had not been fully master of his own soil. In 1900 Japanese 
troops fought side by side with those of the Western powers 
in the relief of the Legations in Peking, and proved them- 
selves, in excellent soldierly qualities of discipline as well as 
of courage, to be equal to the best of the allies ; while, finally, 
the alliance on equal terms with England in 1902 has not 
only strengthened Japan’s position from a political point of 
view, but is also the fullest recognition that could be given of 
her acceptance as one of the advanced nations of the world, 

What, then, are the means by which Japan has achieved 
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such results within so short a time? We may group them 
under six heads. 

First and foremost will be the influence of those young 
men who in peril of their lives slipped out of Japan before 
such expeditions were lawful, and visited the countries from 
which the wonderful foreign ships had come. Among them 
were some who are leaders of the State and counsellors 
behind the throne at the present day—those who have been 
pioneers of Japanese education, &c., such as Marquis Ito, 
Count Inouye, and Mr. Fukuzawa. In their voluntary exile 
for their country’s sake (for they dared not return till times 
should have greatly changed) they studied the politics, 
financial and social systems, and industries of Europe and 
America, and reported to their friends at home. They were 
men of patriotism, insight, and courage, and circumstances 
gave them ample time for their observations. It is impossible 
to overestimate their services to their country, and Japan is 
singularly happy in the fact that many of them have so long 
survived their time of exile to guide the helm of the State at 
home. 

Nor must the work of the diplomatic representatives of 
foreign countries in Japan be forgotten. While too often, 
especially in the earlier stages‘of the awakening, their office 
was to enforce concessions, and the assassinations and other 
acts of violence done upon the intruders were frequently used 
as an opportunity for securing fresh rights, it is true also that 
foreign States, especially Great Britain and America, and, in 
connexion with the Roman Catholic Missions, France also, 
chose their diplomatic representatives with a view to the 
development of Japan and of friendly commercial relations 
with her people. The interest of the other nations too lay 
in her peace and progress, and the efforts and counsels of 
their representatives were really benevolent and were often 
sought by those to whom they were accredited, though, of 
course, their first and paramount duty was the protection 
of the rights of their ‘Nationals.’ For example, the lite- 
rary work done in some of the Legations in Tokyo has 
been invaluable in making the Japanese and their visitors 
known to one another. The representatives of England, 
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one after another, have been admirably chosen for this 
purpose. 

In addition to this, many foreigners of almost all the 
Western nationalities have been invited, employed and paid 
by the Japanese, both in public and in private concerns. 
Advisers and teachers in law, in education, in finance, in 
engineering and other departments of industry were, and to 
some extent still are,so employed. Some have been thus 
engaged for many years, and at the end of their service have 
received not only the thanks of their Japanese employers, but 
substantial recognition (over and above any contract), of the 
fact that they have been benefactors. An interesting example 
of the graceful way in which this is sometimes done occurred 
the year before last when on the day of the funeral of Arch- 
deacon Shaw—who had never been actually in Government 
employ—the Emperor sent 100/. to his widow in acknowledg- 
ment of his services to the cause of Education. Most 
commonly when foreigners are employed as professors or 
otherwise it is on a contract of three years or so, which may 
or may not be renewed when the time is over. However 
that may be, the end will generally be sooner or later, ‘ Thank 
you for your services; we can now manage for ourselves,’ 
and the foreigner, sooner perhaps than is quite wise, is 
replaced by one or more of the Japanese who have studied 
under him. Perhaps even this haste to do the things for 
themselves is not so imprudent as it is sometimes thought to 
be, for they must duy their experience some day, and they 
may well prefer that the money paid for it should be paid 
to their own fellow-countrymen and spent in their own 
country. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, perhaps we may 
give one or two more illustrations of the way in which the 
above methods have worked. Thus when the new Civil Code 
of Japan was promulgated in 1898, after much collaboration 
of Japanese with foreign lawyers, it was of high importance 
that it should be promptly and accurately translated for the 
benefit of foreigners who would come under its provisions. 
Dr. Lénholm, a German in the employ of the Japanese, 
and Mr. Gubbins, of the British Legation, both issued transla- 
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tions. Again, in the matter of education, when the Japanese 
wanted Elementary ‘Readers’ they looked to see what 
national ‘Readers’ were best, and evidently employed 
German help, for the illustrations with Japanese boys in 
German caps playing at soldiers bear clear testimony to their 
origin ; and very good these Elementary Readers are. Once 
more, it is to the eminent German who is physician to the 
Emperor that under the blessing of God the life of the 
Crown Prince, now the father of two healthy children, is 
largely due. 

Perhaps, however, the most important of all the means 
by which Japan has advanced in Western knowledge and 
ideas is by sending young men abroad as students. Very 
soon after Japan had resolved to enter into free intercourse 
with other nations she began to send some of the best of her 
youth to live among them for study, theoretical and practical, 
and admirably has the experiment succeeded. Besides the 
numbers who have gone on their own account, many hundreds 
have been sent at the expense of the government, which, in 
spite of its comparative poverty, has never grudged what 
expense was necessary to their getting the full advantage of 
their stay in foreign parts. Prince Komatsu, the representa- 
tive sent by the Emperor of Japan to the Coronation of 
King Edward VII., was for years in a Wiltshire vicarage with 
Baron Sannomiya (now Master of Ceremonies at the Japanese 
Court), and of course they visited other parts of England. 
Men studied in Oxford and Cambridge, in the Inns of Court, 
in the hospitals, in industrial centres such as Manchester or 
Essen or Middlesborough, in fact wherever there was a special 
kind of knowledge to be gained, and they stayed long enough 
to learn what they wanted and to be able to take home 
valuable information. 

The preamble of the Civil Code indicates the way in which 
they set about their work. It runs in substance somewhat as 
follows: ‘As might have been expected, the Code Napoléon 
furnishes the substratum, but in such and such points Belgian 
law seems superior ; while the commercial law of England is 
acknowledged to be the best in the world!’ etc., etc. Natu- 
rally they were greatly indebted to a Frenchman for the first 
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draft of their code, but they did not simply imitate, and the 
peculiar family customs in Japan are carefully codified and 
safeguarded. Through the help of the many who have thus 
studied abroad the Japanese have not been at the mercy of their 
foreign advisers, but have been able to reject, adopt, or adapt, 
according to their own judgment of the needs of the nation. 

They have not found themselves obliged to become like 
Westerns while drawing from the West the things which they 
need, It is no doubt through the great number of those who 
have studied and lived abroad, with a view to returning and 
using their knowledge at home for their own and their 
country’s benefit, that the Japanese have been able not only 
to acquire Western skill and knowledge, but, what are far 
harder to understand and assimilate, Western ideas to so 
considerable a degree. 

We must not pass on without mentioning the influence of 
the foreign commercial community at what used to be the 
‘Treaty Ports, and particularly at Yokohama. Financial 
methods, faithfulness to the letter of contracts, promptitude 
in business, and the value of time, have been perhaps the 
lessons most constantly instilled into the Japanese in these 
places ; and this is no doubt very important to their future. 
But the influence is considerably discounted by the attitude 
of opposition between Japanese and foreigner in these places, 
so different from their mutual attitude in the capital, where 
foreign commercial firms are almost non-existent and the 
resident foreigners are either accredited to the Japanese 
Government in the various Legations or employed by the 
Japanese themselves ; or come to minister to them and live 
among them as missionaries. In all these cases it is obvious 
that the general relation is one of fellowship and co-operation, 
not of opposition. The influence, again, of the foreign com- 
munity resident in the ‘Treaty Ports’ upon the country at 
large is further diminished by the circumstance that the 
Japanese with whom they have to deal belong to a class 
which, however wealthy, is farther removed than any other 
from the old national ideas, and therefore is not looked up to, 
and is far less influential in the country than we with our 
Western ideas should naturally expect. 
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Lastly, there is the influence of the missionaries. This is 
powerful chiefly (1) because it is ubiquitous, (2) because it is 
unpaid by the Japanese, (3) because it initiates the experiments 
and provides the institutions which, if approved, the Japanese 
follow up and imitate, (4) because of its strong effect on 
character, and (5) because it alone brings women’s power to 
bear on the life of the people. 

We have said that the influence of missionaries is ubiqui- 
tous. There are not perhaps more than seven or eight places in 
all Japan where any foreigner other than a missionary is resi- 
dent, unless it be a solitary teacher employed by the Japanese 
in some high school. But if we include all the places where 
missionaries, one or more, are stationed, the number of towns 
in which foreigners reside will be increased to forty or fifty at 
least, and probably to a larger figure. Moreover, these mis- 
sionaries live with the Japanese much more than other 
foreigners, in a simpler life, conforming to their ways in many 
things, visiting them in their houses, and receiving them 
gladly in their own, travelling from village to village, always 
at their beck and call, able generally and glad to talk with 
them in their own language. There are women too as well 
as men, and they reach the women and children, sometimes 
with the example of a Christiart home ; always with fellow- 
ship in their games and in the happiness of the little ones as 
well as in their teaching. Probably for one Japanese woman 
or child who has a foreign acquaintance in any other class of 
life, there are fifty that can claim some missionary, man or 
woman, as a friend. Moreover, the missionaries, being almost 
without exception persons of high character, and not desiring 
to get anything from the Japanese, but only to be allowed to 
give themselves and ‘such as they have,’ become trusted if 
they are wise, and get some kind of access to the people with 
comparative ease. Of course it is true that in regard to the 
persons whom the missionaries touch—though some are in 
the highest classes—most are uninfluential in Japanese 
society. Yet even as to this, it must be said that the great 
increase in the sense of responsibility and the seriousness of 
life which comes to. a man when he becomes a Christian will 
make many a man influential as a Christian who would have 
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been quite unimportant if this change had not come over his 
character. 

That the missionaries are not paid by the Japanese in 
one way takes from their influence. We value and use to the 
utmost what we have paid for. But, on the other hand, if 
the Japanese provided the stipends of the missionaries they 
would be obliged to consider how soon they could send them 
home, as they send home their teachers in other lines as soon 
as they think they can do without them. Avs it is, they still 
ask for more to be sent, provided they be good ones. More- 
over, the loving, grave, energetic lives of the missionaries, 
spent for those who pay them nothing, are an evidence of 
sincerity easily understood, and of the value which the mis- 
sionaries set upon that which they come to offer. 

Again, missionaries try the experiments and found the 
institutions, which, if successful, the Japanese follow up and 
imitate. No one will deny the value of the Doshisha as a 
pioneer institution in education, or the Christian—that is 
almost entirely the missionary—origin of hospitals, leper 
homes, nursing institutions, efforts for reclamation of criminals 
or of women leading degraded lives, perhaps through no fault 
of their own. Even social institutions for mutual acquaint- 


ance of Japanese and foreigners, from which direct treatment . 


of religious matters is strictly excluded, would often fare 
badly if there were no missionaries known alike to the 
Japanese and the foreigners. 

Of course we do not mean that in all these things the 
whole of the work is due to or done by the missionaries, even 
in the first instance. All honour to Prince and Princess 
Komatsu for the magnificent success, due to them, of the 
great Red Cross Society, which has already made mis- 
sionary nurses superfluous. But whence came the inspiration ? 
Let their sign, the Red Cross, bear witness. The money for 
the earliest hospitals came largely either from abroad or from 
other residents than missionaries, who rarely have much 
money; but the agency was Christian, and the work of 
organizing would be found to have been largely done through 
missionaries. Again, the institutions for the reform of crimi- 
nals began, we believe, with two Japanese—Mr. Tomioka and 
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Mr. Hara—to their honour be it said ; but they were Christians 
before they set about their noble enterprise, and to whom did 
they owe the faith which led to such Christian work? Indeed, 
quite lately one of the chief men in Japan is reported to have 
said in a public speech, as a reason for encouraging missionary 
effort, that all benevolent schemes in Japan had their origin 
with the Christians. The days of mission hospitals, doctors, 
and nurses in Japan are nearly over; but why? Because 
their work is done, and the Japanese have been able, after 
the experiments have been tried by others, to assimilate the 
Western ideas and to provide and work the Western institu- 
tions for themselves. 

The influence of missionaries has been due to the powerful 
effect which Christianity has on character. The present 
numerical strength of Christianity in Japan is perhaps 130,000, 
distributed thus: Roman Catholics over 50,000; Russian 
Mission, 20,000 ; Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
perhaps Methodist, each 10,000 or rather over ; Baptist, 4,000 
or so. There is no nobler story in history than that which 
has given the Roman Catholic mission its great lead in 
numbers, the story of those who, left without book or teacher, 
awaited by thousands for eight generations in peril of death 
the coming of the successors of the men who had converted 
their ancestors to the faith of Christ. They had kept up in 
secret what little they could of doctrine and of sacrament, 
not without an unmistakable effect upon their character ; and 
when their day came they braved great persecution from 1869 
to 1873 for their faith again, till liberty of religion was 
granted, But grand as the record is, the practical importance 
of these Roman Catholic Japanese in the country does not 
seem to be great, except so far as their conduct shows a 
toughness of fibre in the nation little realized by those who 
regard them as fickle. But there can be no question that not 
only are Christian ideas enormously influential in the country, 
even among those who are not Christians, but non-Christian 
Japanese choose Christians for posts of trust because they 
can be trusted ; and this in every rank, from the Speaker of 
their House of Commons to the stewards or pursers of their 
ships and drivers of their engines. It is not love of their 
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religion, but confidence in their character which leads to this ; 
and the extent to which the Japanese are interested in the 
formation of character is illustrated by the strong desire of 
Japanese students to be told about the public schools of 
England, just because they understand that we regard those 
schools as training grounds of character even more than of 
learning. 

Lastly, there is the influence of missionary women. Some- 
thing has been said of this above ; but it must be added that 
the Christian missions alone have brought this influence to 
bear in any considerable degree. The action of the Empress 
in founding and supporting by her patronage the Peeresses’ 
School in Tokyo may have been independent of missionary 
influence. If so, it is a notable exception, but it stands alone. 
Girls’ schools are now as universal as schools for boys, but 
the whole idea and example has come from Christian missions, 
and has been worked through the missions, and so far as 
Western ideas have penetrated below the highest social circles, 
those circles in fact that may have to associate with foreigners 
of the highest classes, there is no progress that has not been 
due originally to the work and example of missionary ladies. 
Yet how can a nation really advance along a line if one half 
of its members is untouched ? 

In this sketch of the influences which have told upon the 
Japanese it will be observed that in three Japan has been 
acting entirely on her own initiative, and in the others she 
has been on the whole using with varying degrees of pleasure, 
and co-operating with, what has been offered or even pressed 
upon her from without. But in all she has been careful to 
understand thoroughly what she was doing and accepting, 
and that not merely through foreign advisers in Japan, but 
also through Japanese who have studied abroad. Hence she 
has not only secured the results, but also made herself master 
of the ideas and processes. Speaking broadly, therefore, 
Japan understands the West, and is capable of communicating 
what she has acquired. This can hardly be said of any other 
Eastern people. 

Japan, with her limited area, good general education, and 
rapidly increasing population, is naturally seeking outlets for 
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her youth. Not only do pearl fishers, sugar planters, salmon 
fishers, domestic servants, &c., find their way into Hawaii, 
Australasia, Canada, and Western America, but we hear of 
Japanese in some of these places employed to keep their books 
by illiterate settlers in Canada, and in other directions work 
requiring intelligence is falling into their hands. But by far 
their most important foreign fields are among the Oriental 
peoples. In China they have of course a special advantage. 
However little community of race there may be, every edu- 
cated Japanese has not only learnt the meaning of the Chinese 
written characters, for he uses them in writing his own 
language, but he has probably been educated in the Chinese 
Classics, the very same books which for the past 2,500 years 
have been the basis of Chinese education. He understands 
their sentiments, he uses the same proverbs. The better his 
literary education, the more dignified—in other words, the 
more Chinese—his style is likely to become. It is compara- 
tively easy for him to learn to speak what he has already 
learnt to write. It is easy for him to make himself under- 
stood by those who have, after all, down to this generation 
been his instructors, and in some directions the source of his 
ideals and the objects of his admiration. 

But it is often asked, ‘Do not the Chinese hate the 
Japanese bitterly?’ In some places no doubt they do hate 
them ; but in no place probably do they either hate or despise 
them so utterly as they hate and despise every Western nation. 
This is most natural. Can those who have learnt so much 
in their own school seem to the Chinese so barbarous as we 
who have not? Do not the Japanese, led by their natural 
courtesy, by their ingrained diplomatic spirit, and by their 
knowledge of and consideration for the points on which a 
Chinaman feels tenderly, avoid needlessly wounding the 
amour propre which we do not appreciate, or, too often, if 
we did, should ignore and wantonly outrage? 

‘The relations between Japan and China,’ says a prominent 
Japanese newspaper,' ‘are certainly growing very much closer. Not 
only are students from the latter country arriving in an almost 


1 Japan Weekly Mail. The extracts which follow are taken from 
many different numbers between July 1, 1902, and February 14, 1903. 
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constant stream, but also China is engaging Japanese assistance very 
liberally. We spoke recently of Professor Hattori having proceeded 
to Peking to assume an important position in the University there ; 
of Mr. Watanabe Ryosei being engaged by Viceroy Yuan for educa- 
tional purposes in Chili, and of Mr. Tono being summoned to Wuhu 


to serve as Viceroy Chang Chintung’s adviser. 


Japan and Western Ideas. 
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We now learn from 


Tokyo journals that Mr. Morimoto, of the High Normal School, is to 
go to Szchuan to act as adviser to the governor of that province, and 
that the Peking authorities are negociating for the despatch of two 


or three more Japanese educators. 
promoting this movement most zealously. 
ordinary diligence since his arrival in Japan. 


Mr. Wu Ju-lung appears to be 
He has shown extra- 
He has visited school 


after school, and conducted most thorough investigations, and it 
would seem that the issue has been satisfactory, for he is more 
anxious than ever that his country should avail itself of Japanese 


assistance. 


¢ Meanwhile the arrival of another batch of Chinese students has 
to be noted. A few days ago twenty-three reached Moji, and it is 


now reported that forty more have come. 


Among the last arrivals 


is the daughter of a Chinese admiral, who is to be under the care of 


Miss Shimoda Uta.’ 


‘There are now nearly 800 Chinese students 


in Tokyo, and it is alleged that arrangements are being made for 

sending hither about 500 more from various parts of the country.’ 
‘The Minister of Education in Peking, Mr. Chang Peh-ki, is 

said to have presented to the throne a scheme of education which 


seems to be taken accurately from a Japanese model. 


There is a 


University, a set of high schools, a set of middle schools, and a set 


of elementary schools. 


At present the University must remain with- 


out students, but, for the purpose of supplying it, a preparatory college 
is projected. So also is a normal school for preparing teaghers. The 
only important difference between this system and that of Japan is 


that China is to have a college for preparing officials. 


A minor 


difference is that the normal school is to be attached. to the 


University.’ 


‘Quite a number of Japanese scholars are said to have been 
appointed, or are to be appointed, to educational positions in China, 
The exact figures are not given : from twelve to fifteen are to go from 
the High Normal School—some being teachers of that institution, 


some graduates, and more than ten will be chosen from the faculty or 
graduates of the Tokyo Normal School. 


All these are for the 


educational institutions in the metropolitan province under Viceroy 


Yuan Shih-kai. Evidently China has resolved to fashion her new 
educational system upon the Japanese model.’ 
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‘The /iji Shimpo says that the Chinese Government has sent 
200 Orders to the Japanese War Department for distribution among 
the officers that took part in the Chili campaign. Will China, we 
wonder, continue in this eax chemin by conferring marks of dis- 
tinction on all her invaders, or does she desire to set up a marked 
distinction between her Japanese invaders and her Occidental in- 
vaders? Probably the latter.’ 


The importance of Japan in the commercial life of China 
is no less striking, and its results are very marked. 


‘The branch of the Specie Bank in Shanghai,’ we are told, ‘is 
about to issue dollar (Mexican) and five-dollar notes. Specimens of 
the notes have been sent to those concerned. Viceroy Yuan’s paper 
money has fallen to such a discount that its further issue has been 
suspended, according toa telegram in the Asahi Shimbun [a Japanese 
newspaper]. On the other hand, the Japanese Specie Bank’s notes 
circulate freely and command complete credit. Yet the declared 
limit of Viceroy Yuan’s issue was two million taels. It is a curious 
and striking illustration of the infinitesimally small faith that Chinese 
men of business place in their own officials.’! 

‘Side by side with this development of carrying facilities, many 
Japanese in the capacity of merchants, Government employés or pro- 
jectors, may be seen travelling in the Yangtse Valley, and further, 
the number of persons engaged in the translation of Japanese books 
into Chinese has increased in an extraordinary degree. To this 
account may be added a report sent by the correspondent of the 
Jimmin, who says that nothing is more remarkable than the popu- 
larity enjoyed by Japanese things and Japanese subjects. Up to 
the time of the China-Japan war Russian influences were in the 
ascendant, but things have changed since then. There are now five 
large Chinese journals, and some eleven smaller sheets in Shanghai, 
and they all show similar partiality for Japan. This correspondent 
says that a proof of the popularity of Japanese institutions is furnished 
by the rapid increase of Japanese terms in the Chinese vocabulary. 
He mentions the words butai (stage), undo (step), seikatsu (liveli- 
hood), shakai (society), sekai (the world), and in such expressions as 
gakumon sekai, keiji-jo (immaterial), kisho (meteorology), and so on. 





1 ‘This shows,’ says the editor of the Fafan Mail, ‘that Japan is 
providing both coin and the‘medium of credit for China. It is remark- 
able to find the bank-notes of the Chinese Government official mis- 
trusted, but those of the Japanese bank gladly accepted. A similar use 
of Japanese bank-notes has been made in Korea.’ 


VOL. LVIII.—NO. CXV. P 
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Of course these terms are not pronounced in Japanese fashion, but 
the Jimmin’s correspondent maintains that they represent Japanese 
ideas, or, speaking more correctly, Japanese renderings of Occidental 
ideas, and that though the Japanese borrowed from China the 
materials for constructing the idioms, the idioms themselves are now 
borrowed by China from Japan. Reverting to the /#7’s correspon- 
dence, we find it stated that Japanese engineering experts are much 
en évidence, about two hundred having been sent under the auspices 
of the To-a Dobunkwai, of which Prince Konoye is president.’ 


In legal matters we read in regard to Japanese influence 
as follows : 


‘The Hochi Shimbun has a telegram of unstated origin, saying that 
Lu Hai-kan, who is now associated with Wu Ting-fong, for purposes 
of commercial treaty revision in Shanghai, has memorialized Peking, 
urging that several Japanese jurists should be engaged for compiling 
or recasting China’s legal codes. Mr. Li is represented as saying 
that theoretically the French are probably the best jurists, but that 
for practical purposes the Japanese are most desirable. Prince 
Ching is said to have highly approved this suggestion, and it is added 
that the Chinese minister in Tokyo has been instructed to make 
inquiries.’ 

Of their industrial influence the following is a specimen: 


‘Quite recently iron works were established in Chefoo, under the 
auspices of a Japanese named Mr. Shotatsu Yokichi. The enterprise 
met with success and at present is engaged in repairing seven vessels, 
namely, a French, a British, two Chinese and three Japanese steamers, 
while they are in receipt of an order from a United States warship 
for the manufacture of some machinery to be used in her engine- 
room. Many orders are also forthcoming from the Chinese for 
various kinds of machines.’ 

‘If what the newspaper says is correct, a Japanese engineering 
graduate cannot be sure of receiving more than 40 yen (4/.) a month 
for his services, and a law graduate can only command 30 yen (in 
Japan). When one thinks of all the expense involved in the educa- 
tion of these graduates, it does seem deplorable that the economic 
conditions of the country should be such that no higher remunera- 
tion can be given them. These graduates should not remain in the 
capital, but seek employment in the provinces, or, better still, go 
abroad. Surely in China and Korea there are openings for such 
men, and perhaps even India and Siam might afford promising fields 
for them. If this country is at present overstocked with trained men, 
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there are many other countries where the demand for them is brisk. 
Let young men seek their fortunes in foreign lands, and thus will 
they make Japan better known to the outside world.’ 


Such is the advice of a Japanese to his fellow country- 
men. But the relations are not by any means one-sided. 
The Japanese are anxious to make themselves fully acquainted 
with those with whom they come into contact in Chinese no 
less than in Western affairs. 


‘At Shanghai,’ according to the same journal, ‘during the past 
two years there has been a school founded by the Dobunkai, called 
the Toa Dobun Shoin. In China the term{Shoin is used for schools. 
This institution was first established at Nanking, but was moved to 
Shanghai and considerably enlarged about two years ago. In this 
school there are 169 Japanese students under preparation for entering 
the commercial or political world inz=China. The course extends 
over three years; 142 students are to become merchants and 27 
will become politicians. The expenses of the students are borne by 
the Japanese local authorities and firms which have sent them over, 
or in a few cases by the parents of the students. Mr. Sugiura Jugo, 
the well-known Tokyo educationalist, is the director of the Second 
High School, Mr. Kikuchi Kenjiro is the dean, and superintends 
the teachers. He has fourteen teachers under him, one of whom is 
an American, and three of whom.are,Chinamen.’! 


The Japanese can and do permeate all China for their 
own purposes, far more thoroughly and far less noticed than 
we, and they take with them what they have learnt from us. 
If we add that in intellectual matters, even more than in 
manual arts, they can undersell us among the Far Eastern 
nations, partly because they are nearer home, and partly 
because they can better assimilate their way of life to that 
of those among whom they live, it will readily be seen that 
they are likely to be the channel through which Western 


1 The same kind of Japanese work is going on in Fuchan and Lin- 
tong, and the Japanese have five schools in Korea, besides a school for 
Chinamen in Tokyo. A Japanese was appointed in 1901 to be the head 
of the University of Peking. So much for the educational work that 
Japan is doing for the far East; it is not less active in other depart- 
ments. For example, when Tientsin was handed over by the Allies to 
the Chinese authorities in 1902, the authorities procured Japanese to 
organize the police of the city. 

P2 
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ideas can most easily penetrate not only to the Chinese, but 
to other Eastern peoples also. 

Is China, then, going to wake up as Japan has done, but 
from just about ten times as long a slumber? Who can tell? 
But if she be awakened from her sleep, it looks as if Japan 
would be the medium ; and Japan, not as either uncivilized 
or with a one-sided civilization, but as ‘bringing out of her 
treasure things new and old,’ things Eastern and Western. 
If this be so, may not our generous forwardness in being the 
first to offer equal rights and then alliance to the nation 
which bids fair to have a unique place as a benefactor to 
the East prove in the end invaluable to ourselves ? 

The bearings of all this upon the importance of strong 
missions to Japan now, before it is too late, is obvious. 
Indeed, we are belated already, for Japan is already going 
out on her mission of civilization and progress in the Western 
sense of these words. 

‘A Hindu paper,’ says the Japan Mail, ‘writing of the aid given 
by Japan for the Hindu Buddhistic Conference, to be held in Tokyo 
this month, says: There is a pathetic magnanimity in the spectacle 
of Japan remembering in her palmy days the old fallen country which 
in its better days freely gave her the best it had to give—Buddha’s 
gospel of peace and love. Let us hope that this invitation may prove 
the precursor of those varied ties by which we wish the two countries 
should be bound together. Already a few of our enterprising young 
men are looking to Japan for industrial and scientific training.’ 


Japanese thought, it is true, is even now leavened to a con- 
siderable extent with Christianity; but not one in 250 of the 
people is even nominally a Christian. If they continue going 
out as they do now to carry to other nations ideas and their 
fruits, which are largely the outcome of Christianity, without 
taking to their pupils that faith which was their foster mother, 
not only will a grand opportunity for the spread of the Gospel 
to these Eastern nations be missed, but the good fruits will 
be dissociated from their parent stock, and the charitable and 
other institutions by which the faith of Christ has so often 
first commended itself to those who knew nothing of it will 
have been already learnt, so that access will have become 
much more difficult for Christian teaching. Nor are the good 
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fruits of philanthropic work likely to produce at all the same 
effect on character, if they are dissociated from the example 
and many-sided teaching of Jesus Christ. Within twenty- 
five years the introduction and popularization of Western 
ideas and institutions may have been so far advanced in 
China, through the agency of the Japanese, that our oppor- 
tunity of providing that with these things Christian faith and 
character shall come in may be gone by; for our work has 
to be done among the Japanese before they go out on a larger 
scale to do their work for the Chinese. 

It might have been thought that the planting of a really 
strong, healthy, and growing Church in the most progressive 
nation of the world, a nation numbering 43,000,000, would 
be an ample motive for throwing all the power we can into 
this work, but the imagination of the West has been greatly 
impressed by the 300,000,000 or 400,000,000 of Chinese, and 
by certain sterling qualities which they appear to possess in 
a marked degree; whereas the Japanese are regarded as 
changeable and untrustworthy by comparison. We will not 
argue against this estimate beyond saying that when, after 
being stationary for 2,500 years, China begins to change, the 
Chinese too may be found_to be changeable ; and that the 
changes in Japan show a certain consistency, for they have 
been steadily guided in one direction all these years, while 
her past history shows, as has been pointed out, a certain 
toughness of fibre alike in those rulers who sacrificed every- 
thing for the independence of their country, and of those who 
persisted through all dangers in handing on their faith from 
age to age. Nor must it be forgotten that the Western esti- 
mate of the Japanese is formed largely from acquaintance with 
the class least characteristic of the nation. Suffice it that a 
Christian Japan, if Japan should become largely Christian 
soon enough, would give the best hope of a Christian China, 
Korea,' and perhaps Siam? within a reasonable time. 

1¢The Yorodzu Choho, which has become a highly respectable 
journal, gives the following figures with reference to the foreign employés 
of the Korean Government: Japanese, 34; English, 8; Americans, 5; 
Russians, 4; French, 5; Germans, 4; Danes, 2; making a total of 62.’ 


2 The apprehensions expressed by French newspapers with regard to 
the relations between Japan and Siam are ridiculed in Tokyo. It is true 
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Nor need the ‘ yellow peril’ be brought up against this, for 
it is only by being the most advanced and advancing nation 
of the world that Japan could become the effective leader of 
the East. It is only by uniting the good qualities of East 
and West that the so-called ‘peril’ could arise, Personally, 
we do not believe that Japan would take this position, unless 
it became Christian at heart at least, for it would lack the 
necessary force of character. With what face could we stand 
in the way of this remote but magnificent hope for the world 
and the Church? And how dare we meet our God if we 
neglect so wonderful an opportunity which He is putting in 
our hands? 

Postscript.—February 22, 1904. 


Since the above article was written events in the Far 
East have gone forward apace, and we have been invited to 
add a supplement in order to bring the article up to date. 

On the main subject there is little to add. Of late the 
number of Chinese students in Tokyo, all, it may be assumed, 
more or less belonging to the reforming party, has been 
stated at over 1,100. A month ago one of the most eminent 
Japanese teachers, Miss Yasui, who went to England a few 
years ago to study ladies’ education there, was sent by 
request to Siam to set on foot a school for the daughters of 
the nobility on the same lines with the Peeresses’ School in 
Tokyo. 

The first engagement of the war took place this day fort- 
night, and already more than half the strength of Russia in 
the Eastern seas is hors de combat. China and Korea had 
both been sitting on the fence till that blow was delivered, 
and both immediately got down off their perch on the 
Japanese side. Korea’s help, of course, is worthless, but order 
can be maintained there now by police, of whom 500 have 
been sent thither from Tokyo, and Japanese soldiers will thus 
that some Japanese have been engaged by the Siamese Government in 
the capacity of advisers. They are Mr. Kusaka Kametaro, formerly 
procurator of the Osaka Court of Appeal ; Mr. Masao Tokuchi, a doctor 
of law of an American College ; Mr. Toyama Kumataro, who is to super- 
intend sericulture ; and a military captain and a lieutenant. Japan’s own 


success in assimilating Western civilization has secured for her a unique 
position in the East. 
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be set free for the front. This has, of course, broken up the 
police classes held in Tokyo for English language and the 
Bible, which have been going on for the last three or four 
years, but a fresh class of thirty is to be formed immediately. 
We note this as an evidence of the international rédle which 
Japan is ambitious to play. 

The enthusiasm is immense, but in the main silent. 
Large crowds may be seen at the railway stations every day 
seeing off the little groups of reservists from the villages. 
They are full of zeal and sympathy, but the instructions are 
to do things quietly, and they do not shout. To-day we saw 
regiments marching through the streets to the place of 
embarkation with quiet, springy, resolute step, but there was 
neither crowd nor noise. The noisiest expressions of enthu- 
siasm that we have seen were at the right royal reception 
given to the English and Italian crews who brought from 
Genoa to Japan the ‘ Nisshin’ and the ‘ Kasuga.’ 

Almost all the troops are entrained at night, and no one 
outside the innermost military circle knows either their 
numbers or their destination. Probably the storm will burst 
on land as it did by sea, at some point little suspected by the 
Russians. The newspapers have been ordered not to print any- 
thing about movements of troops or ships, and absolutely not 
a word on these subjects is to be foundin them. Even the war 
correspondents, a class not easily baffled, are in a humorously 
pitiful plight. Six-and-twenty at the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 
are eating their heads off, and cannot even get away for 
twelve hours to spy out this country in case they should be 
wanted at an hour’s notice to receive their papers and be 
gone, Even our Naval Attaché was unable to be present at 
the engagements off Port Arthur. He received his papers to 
go with the fleet, but it was off before he could reach it. 

Japan may be over-secretive and suspicious in this matter, 
but there is no doubt that Japan means to keep its own 
counsel, and that goes for much in war as well as in peace. 
It is certainly no indefiniteness or unreadiness as to the plan 
of campaign that accounts for this silence, and beyond ques- 
tion the nation which knows its own mind and keeps its own 
counsel is bound to be the leader of others. 
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One more trait which tells for the future influence of 
Japan may be noted ; we refer to the spirit of self-sacrifice in 
the highest ranks of society. Not only is the billeting of 
soldiers conducted impartially on the highest of the nobles as 
well as the common people, according to the available space 
in their houses (and wherever soldiers are billeted people add 
cheerfully to their bare rations and find them courteous and 
grateful), but the wealthy, from the Emperor downwards, are 
depositing their precious things—coin collections and works 
of art in gold and silver—in the strong rooms of the Bank of 
Japan, to be a reserve at the service of the nation if need 
should arise. This is all in addition to large voluntary con- 
tributions. The Emperor has thus pledged to the country 
the whole of his museum of old coins, to be used as bullion if 
need be. One of the managers of the Specie Bank has sent 
off all his gold and silver cups and ornaments, including two 
which were given to him by the Emperor. A leading 
merchant has published his readiness to sell on demand for 
the country’s service his unique collection of Japanese curios, 
valued at from 10,000/. to 20,000/. sterling. Another has 
opened a sealed box left by an ancestor to be opened only 
in his country’s great need, and found in it nearly 10,000/. 
in gold coins. 

The official reports of successes are severely moderate 
in tone, and military officers in lecturing warn the people, 
speaking in the plainest terms, of the tremendous and pro- 
bably protracted struggle on which they are entering. ‘We 
shall have reverses. Three years hence the man who has a 
gold watch may be ashamed of himself for being the possessor 
of it. The struggle of to-day probably means the hunger and 
poverty of years to come. Besteady. It is worth the cost.’ 

Japan has certainly a settled purpose and a strong will. 
She has counted the cost and is prepared to face it. She has 
also a good cause and full resolution to act on the lines of the 
highest civilization. May God defend the right! If for us 
Christians there is shame in such a sight, is not the nation 
worthy to become a Christian nation and to carry forward the 
banner among the other nations of the East ? 
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Short Notices. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
I,—BI0OGRAPHY. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Thellusson Carter. By the Ven. W. H. 
Hutcuincs. Fourth Edition. Price 1os. 6d. net. (London : 
Longmans, 1904.) 

Asout the year 1869 the present writer, then an undergraduate, first 

heard Mr. Carter preach. The text was, ‘These are they which 

follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.’ A year or two later we 
heard him again, this time on the words ‘Thou makest me to 
possess the iniquities of my youth.’ These two texts have seemed to 
us typical of the chief aspects of Mr. Carter’s work. He who hada 
special power of leading sinners to repentance, and who founded a 
blessed work for that purpose, was also the wise founder of a great 
community of religious women and an experienced guide in the 
highest paths of holiness. He was not an eloquent preacher, though 
there was a solemn charm in the awed quietude of his voice, and he 
spoke of spiritual things as one who saw them. He was not a great 
scholar or theologian. Those who were acquainted with his library 
may have been struck by the absence of the works of the Fathers 
and the Schoolmen. He looked with distrust on much recent 
theology, though he enjoyed the Bampton Lectures of Dr. Sanday and 

Dr. Ottley (p. 212). Little perhaps of his own literary work is likely to 

endure, unless it be his admirable volume on the religious life. He 

was generous towards those from whom he differed. When an 
attempt was made, some fifteen years ago, to exclude from the 

Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament two priests who had pub- 

lished a book of which he certainly disapproved, he sheltered them 

from expulsion, and would not allow the society to be turned into a 

Congregation of the Index ; and in later years both of these priests, 

we believe, were invited to conduct Retreats at Clewer. His gentle- 

ness covered much shrewdness. Men sought his advice, not merely 
because he was the last survivor of an heroic age, but because he 
was a wise adviser. He was no rigorist as to the fast before Com- 
munion, nor would he allow the Confraternity to be committed to 
an absolute insistence on it, though he regarded it as a duty when it 
can be possibly observed (p. 247). He valued ceremonial as the 
handmaid of faith and piety. There was a touch of pertinacity in 
his character which might perhaps be called obstinacy, probably 
exaggerated by his almost episcopal control of the widespread works 
of his Community ; and the Sister-in-Charge of one of these works, 
who told Bishop Temple that Mr. Carter had not thought it 
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necessary to apply for a licence for her chapel, deserved the grim 
retort : ‘ Mr. Carter is not the bishop of this diocese.’ 

The landmarks of Mr. Carter’s life are not many. He was born 
in 1808, and was the contemporary of Mr. Gladstone at Eton and 
Christ Church. He left Oxford before the Tractarian Movement 
began, but probably not before its spirit was in the air. After 
holding two curacies and a small living he was appointed in 1844 to 
the rectory of the neglected parish of Clewer. The flagrant vice of 
that part of his parish which bordered on Windsor led him to found 
in 1849 the House of Mercy, out of which grew three years later 
the Community of St. John the Baptist. Bishop Wilberforce, who 
trusted Mr. Carter though he distrusted his principles, favoured the 
Sisterhood, but insisted that its Rule should announce that it was 
formed without vows. But the ladies who joined the Community 
came not with the intention of devoting a portion of their lives toa 
good work, but with the intention of answering a special vocation 
by a lifelong self-dedication, and desired to take vows alike as an 
expression and as a support of their purpose. The Bishop permitted 
them to do this, but would not sanction any alteration of the Rule 
(p. 108). Consequently, the Sisters were in the contradictory 
position of asserting in their Rule that the Community was formed 
without vows, while all the time they were conscious that they had 
taken them. It is well that it should be known that this position 
was due not to any disingenuous concealment, but to that obedience 
to the Bishop which Mr. Carter always regarded as his duty. 
Bishops Mackarness and Stubbs, with their direct common sense, 
removed the invidiousness of the position by allowing the alteration 
of the Rule so as to recognise vows. It may be mentioned that 
Mr. Carter’s love for his own Community did not hinder his 
generous interest in other Sisterhoods, one of which at least, that of 
St. Peter, owes much to his affectionate wisdom both at its founda- 
tion and in later years. 

Once more Mr. Carter was concerned with his Bishop in a 
difficult matter. In 1877 a gentleman who had recently settled in 
the parish, and was not acquainted with the rector, was per- 
suaded to prosecute him for the very moderate ceremonial which 
he had introduced into the parish church. Bishop Mackarness, 
equally to his own honour and to the benefit of the Church, issued his 
veto and defended it successfully in the courts. Mr. Carter, who 
could neither discontinue the observances he had deliberately 
adopted, nor shelter himself under the Bishop’s protection while 
disregarding his advice, resigned his living. The seventh chapter, 
which narrates these events, equally creditable to the Bishop and 
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the priest, seems to us the best in this book. There is a touching 
account on p. 316 of a friendly meeting between Mr. Carter and his 
prosecutor. We believe that it was on this occasion that the Bishop 
showed his appreciation of Mr. Carter by bestowing on him an 
honorary canonry in Christ Church. 

It is possible that Mr. Carter’s special gifts were not such as 
fitted him for the management of a parish. At all events, they 
found abundant scope in the superintendence of the vast and 
growing work of the Community, in the direction of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament, which he had founded in 1862, and in 
the guidance of many who came to him for advice. His vigorous 
health lasted almost to the end. He entered into rest, in the 
ninety-fourth year of his age, on October 28, rgor. 

Canon Carter’s work was the subject of an Article in the Church 
Quarterly for January 1902, and we were among those who looked 
forward with keen anticipation to the ‘Life’ promised by his old 
colleague, Archdeacon Hutchings, to whom the Church is indebted 
for valuable theological work. The outlines of that beautiful and 
saintly character are traced in it, and yet in the details of the 
execution we must confess to some disappointment. ‘That the book 
contains very much interesting matter need not be said ; but the 
letters, meditations, and remarks seem to us often to need rearrange- 
ment and compression. No doubt Mr. Carter’s habit of omitting 
the year in the date of his letters caused difficulty to the editor, and 
his minute writing in later years is véry difficult to decipher. But 
repetitions abound. We are told countless times of his discourage- 
ment of Invocation, and of his dislike of Zux Mundi and (under a 
very thin veil) of Dr. Mason’s work on Confirmation. 

The book has already reached its fourth edition in less than six 
months, and we venture therefore to add some further errata which 
have hitherto escaped. Owing probably to Mr. Carter’s enigmatical 
writing ‘Law’ is given instead of ‘Laud’ as Fisher’s antagonist 
(p. 271). Contradictory dates appear on pp. 16 and 280, and 
contradictory statistics on pp. 85 and 93. There are verbal errors 
on p. 282 (‘alternative’ for ‘alternate’) and on pp. 269 and 314. 
We would suggest also that in a future edition the Index should be 
revised and enlarged. 


The Life of Father Dolling. By the Rev. CHARLES E. OsBorNE, 
Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. Price 12s. 6d. net and 6s. net. 
(London : Edward Arnold, 1903.) 

To English Churchmen who are compelled to view with concern 

the uncongenial relations which occasionally exist between Irish 
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shepherds and their English flocks, this book should bring the balm 
of consolation ; for it reminds them of the fact, that our Church has 
drawn from the ranks of the Irish clergy working for her in this 
country some of her most doughty champions in her fight against 
the forces of evil; men who possess what Father Dolling once 
described as ‘three great [Celtic] qualities which they in England 
largely lack, . . . simplicity of living. . . . tact and sympathy, ... 
and a sense of humour,’ qualities which break down barriers and win 
them victories wherever they go. This biography shows us Father 
Dolling standing among the leaders of that heroic band, surrounded 
by his great regiment of ‘sons’ recruited from the lads of Kilrea, the 
postmen of St. Martin’s Mission, London, the shopmen, soldiers, 
and clerks of Dublin, the roughs and thieves of Maidman Street, East 
London, the sailors, soldiers, and butcher lads of St. Agatha’s, Land- 
port, the masters and boys of Winchester College, and working men, 
Christian socialists, and pressmen from the great cities of England 
and America where he had held missions and preached. 

The Saturday Review said of Father Dolling that ‘his life and 
work shrivelled to miserable ashes the ritual controversies that 
burned around him.’ And Mr. Osborne wisely shovels these ashes 
away into the background of his picture. He fixes our attention on 
his living portrait of his friend, a portrait showing relentless energies, 
burning zeal, unquenchable compassion, and absolute devotion to 
God. Under his touch the accomplishment of that noble life shines 
before us in all its magnitude, with its crowning glory centring in 


the record of the ten years’ work at St. Agatha’s, Landport. And, as he > 


paints, the biographer brings out the likeness which stamps Father 
Dolling as spiritual brother to St. Francis of Assisi, shown in their 
mutual ‘honour of poverty, in their joy of fellowship with all men, in 
their glory of the service of the suffering, in their love for outcasts 
and for children’; shown also in the magnetic influence which 
gathered around them ‘troops of friends.’ 

The ‘common table’ of Father Dolling’s house, open to all sorts 
and conditions of men—to the young and strong, to the broken- 
down in mind or body or morals, to the ‘ out-of-works,’ to the Win- 
chester prefects, and to soldiers and sailors of every rank—with its 
atmosphere of mingled comradeship, bracing fun, healing com- 
passion, and religion, hold a central place in his scheme of work, 
which was fitly typified by the fumes of tobacco smoke (seen with 
horror by one of his young guests) curling up through the cracked 
ceiling of the mission-room into the very presence of the Holy Table 
in the chapel above. ‘It was good that everyday life should be 
‘ presented there, and the altar should be part of the everyday life, 
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and not a separate thing.’ So spoke Father Dolling. So would 
have spoken St. Francis. 

In this spiritual kinship lay the secret of Father Dolling’s con- 
quering power, power which gained perpetual access of strength 
from the devoted labour and companionship of his ‘ enthusiastic 
cohort of willing helpers,’ foremost among whom stood his band of 
heroic sisters. 

The ‘ Life’ is rich in noble examples of devoted service; in stirring 
teaching of the duty of fighting the battles of the overcrowded, 
tempted, suffering poor; and in the eloquent words and burning, 
beautiful, and racy sayings ofits hero. We believe that it will liveas a 
book of influence, as a book of power to continue one side of Father 
Dolling’s teaching, zc. that of making ‘human-hearted people 
religious, and religious-minded people human.’ 


Lomai of Lenakel. By F. H. L. Paton, B.D. With portraits and 
illustrations. Price 6s. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1903.) 

THE lovers of missionary records will eagerly read this vivid account 
of life and work in Tauna Island, one of the New Hebrides group. 
Mr. Paton, of Glasgow, has corrected the proof-sheets, and writes a 
preface. The heroism of the workers and the power of the gospel, 
even when preached without some parts of it which we hold to be 
essential, to penetrate into the haunts of savagery, should encourage 
all missionaries and those who’ have to cope with heathenism at 
home. In Tauna any clothing was welcomed as a good sign, even 
when a man came to church wearing only a vest and a tall silk hat. 


The Life and Letters of Robert Leighton, Restoration Bishop of 
Dunblane and Archbishop of Glasgow. By the Rev. D. Butier, 
M.A., F.R.S.E., Minister of the Tron Kirk, Edinburgh. Price 
12s. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1903.) 


THE minister of the Tron has done good service in publishing this 
‘Life’ of Leighton, affording as it does yet another example of the 
new spirit abroad in the ecclesiastical life of Scotland. Prejudices 
die hard, and there is perhaps no country in Europe where the dry 
light of history has been more disastrously obscured by party allegi- 
ance. Though Mr. Butler has not wholly escaped the tendency to 
burn incense to ancestral antipathies, this book bears witness to a 
sincere desire to stand outside the conventional views of what for a 
couple of centuries has been the predominant party. A picture of 
Robert Leighton could have been adequately given in much smaller 
compass. There is little to be said especially of his earlier days, 
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and with much of the former portion of the book we could well have 
dispensed. Nor would Leighton seem to be altogether an appro- 
priate figure round which to group the events of a stirring page of 
history. The drama of his life is really inward. To admire his 
spirit is one thing. To attach serious weight to his judgments in 
practical politics is quite another. 

But the main interest of the book lies in the view of Scottish affairs 
in the seventeenth century which it seeks to present. The author 
has scarcely succeeded in gaining that general grasp of the situation 
which would entitle it to rank as history in the full sense of the word. 
It is not hopeful to find Laud described as the ‘little, low, red-faced 
man’ who brought about the schism between ‘his Church’ and 
Puritanism. He was far more than that. Nor do we believe that 
any view of history rests upon a solid basis which fails to regard the 
‘schism’ as inevitable because Puritanism was an alien element, 
The victory of the ‘hierarchical party,’ as Mr. Butler calls it, at 
the Restoration represented the deep, if sometimes inarticulate, 
desire of the great majority of Englishmen, not indeed for a form of 
Church government, but for the historic Church. It was the Presby- 
terians who were doctrinaire. If Mr. Butler had fully understood 
this he would not have ascribed the failure of episcopacy in Scotland 
to the fact that Leighton was alone in practising moderation. No 
episcopacy could well have been more ‘moderate,’ but it was an 
excrescence upon an otherwise complete Calvinistic system. The 
primitive flavour now associated with Scottish episcopacy is post- 


Revolution. But Mr. Butler is right in identifying the permanent ~ 


element of the Scottish Reformation with the General Assembly. 
The Presbyterian system became popular, not because it was native, 
but because it was not English, and is now almost universally 
regarded as indifferent. The Revolution gave Scotland its Assembly, 
but in an Erastian form, and the Scottish ideal is at present divided 
between the two Assemblies, one ‘national’ and the other ‘ free,’ 
which meet on either side of the High Street. But their ultimate 
union upon a basis that will at last secure the ideal of the Scottish 
Reformation is all but inevitable. Does Mr. Butler recognize the 
terms in which the problem of a yet wider union between the main 
stream of Church life in Scotland and, we will not say Scottish 
episcopacy, but the Church of England, must necessarily be 
stated? It is not a question of whether the Assembly, Synods, 
Presbyteries, and Kirk Sessions can co-exist with prelacy, moderate 
episcopacy, permanent moderators, or superintendents. The essen- 
tial element in Anglicanism is not the threefold ministry or even 
episcopacy, but that organic union with the Church of former ages 
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which finds its guarantee in the particular fact which we call the 
historic episcopate. 

Mr. Butler notices the fact that Leighton did not reordain Pres- 
byterian ministers and associated presbyteries with himself in the act 
of ordaining. But do the minutes of presbyteries show that he allowed 
ordination by these bodies in his absence? When Mr. Butler 
declares that ‘the Protectionist Government in Scotland was not 
popular,’ he means the Protector’s Government. That Oliver ‘had 
toleration for all but Roman Catholics’ is scarcely accurate. It is a 
curious judgment to say of Leighton’s acquiescence in reordination 
that he ‘had sense enough and a sufficient acquaintance with Scrip- 
ture and the writings of the early fathers to know that it was a 
matter of no consequence whether he submitted to it or not.’ To 
express surprise that Leighton should not have left his party, because 
his sympathies must have been with ‘the cloud of witnesses’ 
rather than the ‘ blood-stained’ Dalziel, is to invert the order of 
inference. That Leighton remained silent ought rather to suggest 
that right was not so obviously with the Covenanters as to draw all 
good men to their cause. Though Mr. Butler has not conquered 
the prejudice which demands the indiscriminate glorification of ‘ our 
Covenanting forbears,’ his Life of Robert Leighton is unmistakable 
evidence of the growth of a juster historic sense in Scotland. 


The Household of Faith: Portraits and Essays. By Grorce W. E. 
RussELL. Price 7s.6¢. (London; Hodder and Stoughton, 1902.) 


THESE reprinted papers show the manly devotion, the vigorous 
good sense, the kindly humour in dealing with opponents with whom 
he will have no quarrel, the generous readiness to admire where he 
cannot agree, which mark all Mr. Russell’s works. He has sympathy 
with everybody but the Erastian. Few books are at once so amusing 
and so instructive. The writer begins with sketches of persons of 
various doctrinal convictions, but united in faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ and in devotion to Him. With most of these persons Mr. 
Russell seems to have been acquainted ; and the best of the essays 
are those which deal with intimate friends, such as Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone, with Ion Keith-Falconer, the saintly Presbyterian, and 
Theodore Talbot, the no less saintly worshipper at St. Alban’s, Holborn. 

There follow some interesting recollections of the Evangelicals 
among whom the writer was reared, and from whom he does not feel 
that any subsequent development of faith has separated him. Less 
interesting, because less personal, chapters follow about the Plymouth 
Brethren, and the strange movement associated with the name of 
Irving. The book ends with a number of essays and speeches 
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dealing with various attacks on the Catholic Faith, and with the 
relations between the Faith and social politics. Striking as Mr. 
Russell’s speeches are, they perhaps hardly deserve reproduction. 
They show him to be, like Lacordaire, ‘ a penitent Catholic, but an 
impenitent liberal.’ 

The last essay, on the ‘Prospects of Religion in the Twentieth 
Century,’ strikes the key-note of the whole book. Mr. Russell 
anticipates the final victory of a Catholicism which does not exclude 
but includes all the truths to which the various schools bear witness, 
He sees a foreshadowing of this when the ‘ ritualistic’ missioner 
preaches the Gospel of Simeon, and when ‘Lux Mundi’ shows how 
Catholic Faith can absorb liberal theology. He recognizes with 
generous gladness the evidence of the Holy Spirit in the saintly 
lives and works of many persons who belong to communions which 
reject episcopal orders. He does not advocate any hasty schemes of 
intercommunion or exchange of pulpits ; for, after all, our judgment 
as to the nature of the Church and her Orders must not be based on 
our appreciation of individual holiness, but on the Scriptural record 
of apostolic methods. But he does a safer and a more charitable 
work. He bids us love and esteem those from whom we are con- 
strained to differ. Perhaps, as he suggests, the increasing hostility 
of the world to Christ will draw together in closer unity those who, 
with all their differences, are already united in belief in the Incarnate 
Son of God and in loving devotion to him. 


II.— PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL THEOLOGY. 


The Grace of Life. By R. L. Orriey. Price 3s. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1903.) 

THESE papers, reprinted from Zhe Churchman of New York, deal 
with the Christian life in its inner reality and its outward activity. 
Their sober and Catholic tone recalls the teaching of Dean 
Church. We value especially the chapter on the ‘Critical and 
Devotional Study of the Bible.’ While Mr. Ottley urges that true 
criticism explains and enforces the real meaning of Holy Scripture, 
he admits that the critic is apt to overlook ‘the moral and spiritual 
import ’ (p. 55). We rejoice that the English Church should offer so 
useful a book to our American brethren. 


Handbooks for the Clergy. Pastoral Visitation. By H. E. Savace. 
Price 2s. 6d. (London : Longmans, 1903.) 

Tuis difficult topic has been wisely entrusted to an enthusiast whose 

zeal will kindle others as his wise experience will guide them. No 
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Church Services, however numerous or varied, can take the place 
of this ministry, still less the busy routine of clubs and meetings. 
Only we would warn the young priest not to think it his duty 
to ‘drag in religion’ in every visit. He must always speak as a 
Christian, but not always as a Christian teacher. He is a learner also 
of the minds of his people. 

We should welcome a more emphatic reminder of the duty of 
intercession for those whom the priest is preparing to visit, and we 
would dissuade him, where the advice is possible, from the distribu- 
tion of alms ; though in some cases, and especially in those very sad 
ones where the needy persons belong to the educated class, it may 
be impossible to pass on the task. But for the priest to be the usual 
dispenser of soup-tickets tends to degrade his sacred ministry. 





































































Lex Orandi, or Prayer and Creed. By Grorce Tyree tt, S.J. 


Price, 5s. net. (London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1903.) 


LikE other writings by the same author, this book is full of passages 
of great beauty and great spiritual helpfulness. The central idea in 
it, that the core of religion is the union of the human will with the 
will of God, cannot be too strongly emphasized. If we criticize parts 
of it our readers must not suppose that we are unconscious of its 
many merits, or blind to the fact that it presents religion in a form 
which will appeal to many thoughtful and refined minds. 
In a very remarkable chapter on the Church and the means of 
grace Father Tyrrell expresses his opinion that the individual is to 
find the knowledge of God and union with God ‘only’ ‘through 
contact and union with the mystical Christ, with the sanctified 
humanity centred round Jesus.’ The ‘ Mystical Christ’ is further 
spoken of as the ‘society of God-loving men,’ ‘ the Invisible Church,’ 
the ‘many-membered corporate Christ of all times and ages,’ the 
‘sanctified humanity clustered round the cross of Calvary,’ ‘the 
whole body of’ God’s ‘saints,’ ‘the choicest flower, the richest fruit 
ofhumanity.’ ‘ Between us and this Invisible Church, this Mystical 
Christ,’ it is said, ‘ the visible Church mediates as a divinely appointed 
instrument of communication.’ It is obvious that in these statements 
Father Tyrrell is endeavouring to present a valuable truth in a way 
which may be free from objections often felt in regard to it. But we 
do not think he allows sufficiently for that direct intercourse between 
the soul and God which, however it may sometimes have been mis- 
understood and distorted, is a reality, or that he has faced the 
difficulties involved in the whole idea of the ‘invisible Church’ 
viewed as mediating between the ‘visible Church’ and God. 
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Whether the ‘invisible Church’ is regarded as the company of 
the baptized who have died in grace, or as including also those 
who, apart from the Sacraments, have received the gifts of salvation 
through the uncovenanted mercies of God, the position Father 
Tyrrell assigns to it does not seem to us to satisfy either the Catholic 
tradition of the union of the Christian with Christ in the visible 
Church or the truth underlying the Protestant demand for immediate 
communion with God. 

It is perhaps in relation to what we have just said that we 
doubt whether Father Tyrrell gives adequate prominence to the 
office of the Church as a witness to truth which has been committed 
to her care. With his assertion that in estimating the rightfulness of 
any process of development the moral and spiritual influence of that 
which is developed must not be left out of sight we are in entire 
accord. Such an agreement does not hinder us from feeling the 
need of more recognition of the historical character of the Christian 
religion than we have been able to find in the treatment of this sub- 
ject, as for instance in the passage in which Father Tyrrell says : 


‘From the continual and endless variations of belief and devotion 
which originate in one way or another, the Spirit of Holiness eventually 
selects and assimilates the good and useful, and throws away the worth- 
less or mischievous, by the slow logic of spiritual life and experience. 
Hence the Church at large is the proper organ of this development of 
belief which results from the communising, comparison, and ordering of 
the religious experience of all those who have lived the Christian life in 
every age or country.’ 


Father Tyrrell discusses the relation of historical facts to religious 
belief, and maintains that they are wholly independent of one another. 
His instances include the Virgin-birth, the Descent into hell, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension. His own attitude towards the 
literal and historical character of these events appears to differ con- 
siderably in different cases. As to them all alike he makes a strong 
distinction between the historical and the religious value, and asserts 
that ‘it is only for the sake of the latter that the Church interests 
herself in the former.’ Of our Lord’s birth in particular he says : 


‘ If then these things do, as a fact, belong to history ; if the lessons 
of the conception and birth of Christ have, as a fact, been embodied in 
actual events of the phenomenal world, and not merely in sacred or 
inspired legends, it is nevertheless important not to confound the his- 
torical with the religious value of such beliefs or to subject our faith to 
the perturbations and obscurities which may, from time to time, trouble 
the field of natural vision.’ 
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It is of course true that a great part of the Church’s interest in 
an historical fact is for the sake of its religious value. It does not 
in all cases follow that the value of the fact itself is little, or that 
the religious value can be preserved without the actual history. 
There are sound reasons for distrusting the sharp distinction between 
matters of history and matters of faith which some would draw. 
There are very serious difficulties of more kinds than one in the 
way of accounting for the existence and growth of Christianity and 
the lives of Christians without the historical events recorded in the 
Gospels. Positive assertions that the literal character of the facts is 
of little or no importance seem to us to partake of that. rashness 
which is always to be deprecated in theology. 

There are no great differences of thought and treatment between 
Father Tyrrell’s book and certain works by M. Loisy. We confess 
to some surprise that the one has been approved by a Roman 
Catholic censor, while the others have been condemned at Rome. 


The Beauty of Holiness. Meditations and Addresses delivered 
chiefly at Cuddesdon. By the late Ven. C. W. Fursz, M.A., 
late Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster, and sometime 
Principal of Cuddesdon. With a Portrait and Introduction by 
the Bishop oF BomBay. Price 7s.6¢.net. (London: Murray, 
1903.) 

THOSE who really wish to know the truth about the teaching given at 

Cuddesdon will find the heart of the matter in this volume, in which 

a man of rare strength and depth and holiness and originality is 

seen at work, striving to produce in the minds of young men a high 

ideal of the Christian ministry. The Bishop of Bombay’s Intro- 
duction is of great biographical interest, and the Meditations and 

Addresses are full of fruitful suggestions and sound practical 

wisdom for clergymen. 


The Religion of an Educated Man. By Francis GREENWOOD 
Prazopy. Price 4s. 6d. net. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1903.) 


Ir is always interesting to read the latest results of American 
thought on theological and religious subjects. And here we have 
the additional element of academical education. These three 
lectures were addressed by the Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University to the students of Haverford College. 
They deal with the important topics of (1) religion and education, 
(2) the message of Christ to the scholar, (3) knowledge and service. 
They are pervaded by a spirit of thoughtfulness and insight into the 


modern conditions of study, the relation between the spiritual and 
Q2 
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intellectual life, and some of the problems that present themselves to 
the university student at the present day. How is religion to be 
recommended to the educated man? The answer is given by the 
recognition of the unity of religion and education. ‘ Religion itself 
is education.’ This is worked out in several ways. The end of all 
education is to prepare for a complete life, and this is the primary 
intention of religion ; even in competing sects and forms of worship 
and Sunday schools this is seen. Their fundamental aim is ‘the 
nurture and development of human souls. The soul does not exist 
for the Church, but the Church for the soul.’ The method of both 
is the same. The process of education implies faith in truth and 
faith in persons, #.¢. ‘a certain capacity in pupils to learn, a respon- 
siveness to truth when fitly presented.’ And the same is true of 
religion, as is illustrated from our Lord’s teaching. The converse 
proposition is then enforced that education is one aspect of religion, 
and when this is grasped there need be no debate concerning 
religious teaching in a college. Our space precludes any analysis of 
the two following lectures, but we may draw -attention to the por- 
traiture of the typical scholar (pp. 38-9) and Christ’s message to him. 
Nicodemus (‘this cultivated gentleman’ may provoke a passing smile) 
is transformed from a critic to a brave and patient student. The 
concluding lecture is suggestive in its reflections on the teaching of 
Jesus as applied to modern problems in the social order, the demo- 
cratising of knowledge, and its general serviceableness. These 
addresses must have been valuable and stimulating to their hearers. 


Waiting upon God. By the late A. B. Davipson, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. Edited by J. A. Pater- 
son, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. 
Price 6s. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1904.) 


THE fascination of Dr. Davidson’s life and thought, awakened by 
the volume of sermons issued last year under the title of Zhe Called 
of God, is renewed by the collection now before us, and we receive 
with no ordinary regret the announcement that Waiting upon God 
is a final selection from the sermons of this great teacher. The 
qualities of heart and mind, already revealed with a marvellous and 
touching power, are here expressed in all the strength and pathos of 
their rich humanity. In the case of a scholar who inspired his disciples 
by the zeal and patience of his laborious studies, it was not unnatural 
that Mr. Taylor Innes, describing the procession by which he was 
attended to his rest, should have reminded us of A Grammarian’s 
Funeral. Yet, beyond the high devotion to life’s task common to 
both, there is little in the man who ‘settled Ao#’s business,’ 
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determined ‘not to Live but Know,’ to suggest the master who has 
given us, not only an J/utroductory Hebrew Grammar, but sermons 
throbbing with such living ‘reality as those which the pious wisdom 
of his successor has now made public. This man not only knows 
but lives. He walks through the world, as Dr. Paterson justly puts 
it, with his eyes open. He knows, because he lives. That is the 
secret of sermons which, judged by conventional standards, cannot 
be pronounced altogether faultless. The artistic critic might perhaps 
require a more vigorous style, a more obvious unity of idea, a greater 
sense of proportion in the arrangement of detail. Such suggestions, 
however, can only be second thoughts to those who are in touch 
with the spirit of the preacher. Here is one who, like his Lord, 
knows what is in man ; whose message is based upon sympathy with 
human joys and sorrows, upon fellowship with all that is grand or 
beautiful in Nature, in little children, in common life ; upon experi- 
ence of the unexpressed longings of ‘the painful earth’ for the God 
who made and the Father who redeems. 

Where all are excellent we may perhaps select the fourth sermon, 
that on the famous passage in Job about the Redeemer, as the most 
characteristic. The problem of Job brings out the peculiar qualities 
of Dr. Davidson’s thought. Though the greater number of these 
sermons deal with the New Testament, the mind which contem- 
plates the Gospel message is still that of the Hebrew prophet, and 
we venture to assert that herein lies their pre-eminent value. And 
Dr. Davidson’s method in dealing’ with the facts of religion could not 
be more admirably exemplified than here. ‘The human spirit,’ 
he says, ‘is the greatest thing in our world.’ With the eye of a 
realist he contemplates this spirit in its manifestations. He does 
not in the Greek manner abstract the world of ideas from the living 
activities of men and reach God by dialectic. What could be more 
Hebraic than the following ? 

‘Our reasoned thoughts of God are mostly sure to be false. A few 

great reverential thoughts, or rather feelings, about Him is our truest 
knowledge. Think of, or rather feel, His majesty and sovereignty, His 
holiness and love and grace; but be slower still to dispute regarding 
Him. Let every thought be a feeling, let every exercise of mind regard- 
ing Him be worshipful.’ 
It is this trust in the perceptions of the spirit which sees God that 
is characteristically Hebrew. It proceeds from a point of view which 
regards human nature in all its concrete wholeness, as it lives and 
works and worships, and reverences facts rather than abstractions. 


‘The saints of the East,’ says the same sermon, ‘were not speculative 
men—they had no philosophy. They did not reason that the soul was 
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immortal from its nature. They did not lay stress upon our instinctive 
hopes of immortality. They could not, with the patient eye of inductive 
observation, gather up what we call analogies to the passage of beings 
from a lower to a higher life, such as we conceive our own death to be, 
They did not reason, they felt.’ 


Arecent writer in the Zxpository Times questioned a statement made 
in the pages of this Review to the effect that Dr. Davidson’s writings 
were deficient on the side of Christian joy, quoting from one of the 
present sermons, as yet unpublished, in support of his opinion. A 
careful study of this second volume, now that it is before us, only 
serves, as it seems to us, to confirm the criticism. Scarcely a page 
but ‘brings the eternal note of sadness in.’ That phrase, ‘the 
riddle of the painful earth,’ occurs more than once. Nature is some- 
times painted in colours almost too black. Is it quite true, for 
example, that the law of sacrifice ‘runs sheer in the teeth of the 
laws of Nature,’ and that ‘each organism or creature thinks only of 
itself’? Drummond’s Ascent of Man goes too far in an opposite 
direction to be scientifically accurate. But the stories of such a 
lover of Nature as Mr, Thomson Seton, without obscuring the tragedy, 
witness to the joys of wild animals. It is the cast of mind, to 
which the ‘inexpressible sadness’ of things is ever present, that 
tends to rob the faith exhibited in these sermons of that serene joy 
which is the ideal of Christian life. Dr. Davidson was no stranger to 
the joy of his Lord, but he was not altogether unlike the Buchan 


coast of his own Aberdeenshire—at times flushed with radiant light, . 


yet grey, stormy, and rock-bound. Nor was it inappropriate that 
such a spirit as his should have passed with a sharp spasm at the heart 
to the land where there is no more pain, and no cloud interrupts even 
for a moment the vision of God. 


Last Sheaves. Sermons by ALEXANDER MACLaREN, D.D., Litt.D. 
Price 5s. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1903.) 


Dr. MAcLaREN, whose religious writings have long been valued by a 
wide circle of readers, is retiring from the pastorate of Union Chapel 
at Manchester, after a ministry of forty-five years, and leaves this 
volume as a legacy to the congregation, many of whose members 
must have grown from childhood to middle age under the inspiration 
of his teaching. Though from our point of view there are certain 
aspects of truth which must almost necessarily be either entirely un- 
represented or inadequately treated in the writings of a Congre- 
gationalist, we can scarcely imagine any English Churchman whose 
life would not be uplifted by the perusal of sermons so evangelical 
and deeply spiritual as these Zast Sheaves. One passage alone, so 
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far as we remember, introduces controversy of any kind, and that only 
by the way, when the preacher exhorts Nonconformists, who by 
virtue of their ecclesiastical position ‘oppose sacerdotal pretensions 
of all sorts,’ to carry out the priesthood of the Christian man as ‘the 
law for the individual life,’ an appeal which the most rigid prelatist 
would heartily endorse. Each sermon is short, terse, direct, the 
material well arranged, the central idea pithily suggested in the title. 
All are rooted in the great Christian verities, brought in direct and 
simple language, unspoiled by vulgarity, into close and living touch 
with the strenuous realities of a busy city. 


III.—ENcycLoPp&p1A BIBLICA, 


Encyclopedia Biblica: a Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political, 
and Religious History, the Archeology, Geography, and Natural 
History of the Bible. Edited by T. K. Cueryneg, D.Litt, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture at Oxford, Canon of Rochester; and J. SUTHERLAND 
Brack, M.A., LL.D. Vol IV., QtoZ. Price 20s. (London: 
A. and C. Black, 1903.) 


TuHIs volume is marked by the same fresh vigour as its predecessors. 
Nothing has been spared to make the Encyclopedia Biblica the most 
readable of dictionaries, and the uncomfortable feelings which it has 
too often aroused are now at least allayed to some extent by a note 
which the publishers have sent opt with this last volume. They 
warn us that we are not to look for final results in this Encyclopedia 
so much as for tentative efforts and guesses at criticism. Making 
the necessary allowances for this lack of certainty and finish, we find, 
nevertheless, much difference in the value of the many interesting 
articles in this volume. Dr. Van Manen really adds very little to 
our knowledge of the Epistle to the Romans, The arguments 
adduced against its being the work of St. Paul are practically the 
same as those already used in the article on Philippians, and resolve 
themselves at last into the author’s private conviction that such 
theology could not have been St. Paul’s ; there is little here which 
will affect the future progress of critical inquiry. Dr. Moffat’s articles, 
on the other hand, on the Pastoral Epistles and the Sermon on the 
Mount, marred though they are by shallow criticism of veteran 
scholars, and by an historical scepticism which will probably be con- 
demned by future generations as too timid, are nevertheless full of 
suggestive thought. The solid work, again, of such scholars as 
Robertson Smith, Driver, Wellhausen, and Bevan, McGiffert, Moore, 
Toy, and G. A. Smith is more valuable than Dr. Cheyne’s clever but 
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perverse originality, as displayed, for instance, in the article on 
Solomon. Much of this critic’s later labours will prove, we are 
convinced, to have been quite in vain. The Old Testament is not 
the cryptogram he thinks it, nor can the errors in its text be removed 
by any other methods than those which have been found necessary 
with other ancient texts, methods which start from patient investiga- 
tion and classification of all the documentary evidence. Yet here, 
as in the earlier volumes, Dr. Cheyne is reverent and sincere. He 
criticizes Holy Scripture just because he doubts not that God speaks 
in it. His ideas of how God speaks there may sometimes be wrong, 
but it is no small gain in these days of analysis, when interest is 
concentrated on the mere origins, to find him insisting that the 
spiritual power resides not there, but in the final form, and that (to 
take an instance) ‘those editors of old time’ are to be appreciated, 
‘who ventured to treat their Bible as a living plant, still capable of 
sending out fresh shoots, and who, as some will say, almost trans- 
figured the original conception of the Servant of Yahweé.’ 

Another writer, whose earnest proving of all things enlists 
sympathy as much as his scholarship compels respect, is Dr. 
Schmiedel. His article on Simon Magus is disappointing. He 
merely marshals anew the passages in the Clementine writings 
which may appear to refer to St. Paul, and endorses the modified 
theory of Lipsius, that the ‘whole anti-Pauline polemic existed 
in an oral form before the introduction of the Gnostic features’ ; 
and he certainly does not prove that Simon Magus is simply a 
representation of St. Paul. The difficulties he finds in the narrative 
of Acts viii. are surely imaginary. His article on Zhe Resurrection 
and Ascension Narratives is of much deeper interest. It is the 
patient endeavour of a religious man, who is also a trained critic, to 
elicit the simple truth. The discrepancies in the Gospel narratives 
compel him to reject all that is recorded about appearances of the 
Risen Lord in Jerusalem. That St. Paul and many others did see 
our Lord after His death he considers certain, but at the same time 
no one, he maintains, heard Him speak or touched Him. What 
should be the explanation of the facts thus selected he shrinks 
from deciding, yet seems inclined to decide that mere visions were 
seen, the immediate source of which was in the mind of those who 
saw them. It is obvious, though Dr. Schmiedel does not say so, 
that even such motions of the mind may be due to a divine im- 
pulse, and therefore may be real evidence ‘that Jesus lives in the 
spiritual sense.’ Whether this living in the spiritual sense be indeed 
‘the kernel of the matter’ is of course a serious question. This is 
all that Dr. Schmiedel dares to admit as yet, but he seems to yearn 
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to admit more. Is it presumptuous to suggest that a renewed 
investigation, not of superficial discrepancies, but of those deep 
harmonies which give consistency and strange significance to all the 
reported words and actions of the Risen Lord, and to all the hints 
which the New Testament writers throw off about the spiritual 
potentialities of man’s body and the character of His glorified 
body, would enable such a reverent critic to admit more? That lack 
of interest in philosophy and theology which is characteristic of the 
Encyclopedia Biblica has limited Dr. Schmiedel’s view. The facts 
collected to argue from are but one set of facts ; there is another 
set, the consideration of which must affect the conclusion. 

Far the best article in the volume is Mr. F. C. Burkitt’s Zexts and 
Versions, which must indeed remain for a long time to come the 
authoritative treatise on the subject. Mr. Burkitt wears his great 
learning lightly. He has the creative as well as the critical faculty, 
so that what he touches lives, and these pages engross the reader’s 
interest like the narrative of some master of historical art. Some of 
his conclusions have already been given to the world, e.g. that 
St. Augustine’s J/a/a is probably the Vulgate, and that there can no 
longer be any doubt as to the Peshitta being a revised version. His 
judgment on the so-called Western Text is extremely valuable. 
Except in the Gospels the decision of Westcott and Hort must be 
accepted, at least for the present. In the Gospels more weight must 
be given to the authorities grouped under that vague designation 
than those critics in theory allowed. Yet since, in spite of Hort’s 
unfavourable verdict, ‘‘‘ Western” documents not unfrequently form 
the bulk of the attestation for the readings adopted by him,’ it results 
that ‘ Hort’s text of the Gospels is less affected by recent discoveries 
than his criticism of the documents.’ A few illustrations are added 
of ‘passages where the text adopted by W. H. can be certainly or 
probably emended.’ It would indeed be rash to question the critical 
tact of Mr. Burkitt, yet these illustrations arouse a suspicion that the 
text of Westcott and Hort may be even purer than he supposes. 
In Matt. xxvi. is the addition of ‘and the bride’ so certainly 
genuine? Unless the documentary authority were decisive, the 
point would surely be not what was the Oriental custom, but whether 
the perfection of the parable is increased or diminished by the 
mention of the bride. The sections on the versions are especially 
rich with the author’s more recondite learning. As to the Old 
Testament, he makes it clear how far the criticism of the text lags 
behind that of the New Testament, and he indicates the patient 
manner in which critics must be content to make their gradual 
advance. Dr. Cheyne’s efforts are not definitely mentioned, but it 
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is evident that in the judgment of one who is really a master in this 
science they are all but valueless. Some lines from Dr. Cheyne 
were quoted above to illustrate his religious instinct. How little 
they prove his critical power will be perceived by anyone who cares 
to test Mr. Burkitt’s dictum : 

‘ With regard to the Prophets, though their works are less accurately 
preserved than the Pentateuch, we can be sure that textual corruption 
never improves the style or the thought. The fact that so much of the 
Prophetical Books is—judged by any standard—of the first rank as 
literature, is the strongest proof that they have not been utterly dis- 
figured in transmission.’ 


IV.—ARCHZOLOGY. 


Baptism and Christian Archeology. By CLEMENT F. Rocers, M.A., 
being Part IV. of Vol. V. of ‘Studia Biblica.’ Price 4s. 6d. 
net. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903.) 


Tue author in the preface says : ‘The study of which the following 
pages are the result was first suggested to me by a conversation with 
a friend who had joined the Baptist community because, having 
gone into the question, he had come to the conclusion that the 
original method of administering the sacrament was by submersion.’ 
We are not told what Communion the author’s friend left. But if it 
was the Anglican Communion he need not have left it. Unless indeed 
he had been previously baptized, he could have been baptized by 
Immersion in the Church of England. He would have been quite 
within his rights in asking that mode of Baptism, and the application 
would have been received with entire respect. 

No one need leave the Church of England, as the author’s friend 
did, because he desiderated within her pale the practice of Immersion. 
In the Book of Common Prayer, not only in the office of the Baptism 
of Infants (where Immersion would, if anywhere, be prescribed), but 
also in that for the Public Baptism of Adults, ‘dipping in the 
water ’ is the first of the alternative methods prescribed. Compare 
the Rubric on this detail in the Sarum and York Baptismal Rituals 
(Infants): ‘Deinde accipiat Sacerdos infantem per latera in manibus 
suis et . . . baptizet eum sub trina immersione.’ This must suffice 
for the ¢heory. 

As to the practice of Immersion, it is very far from being unknown 
within the Church of England. While the Church of England does 
not consider submersion to be of the essence of Baptism, it is willing 
to administer the rite in that fashion to those who wish it. The 
members of the family of a certain venerable Dean still in. office in 
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the Church of England were baptized by Immersion. Not only have 
fonts been extemporized for that purpose in many parishes [inside or 
outside the fabric of the church] throughout the Church of England, 
but there are actually in existence submersion fonts within her pale. 
There are, we believe, somewhere about six in the Diocese of Lon- 
don alone. One was recently constructed in Lambeth Parish 
Church, in memory of Archbishop Benson. Among other churches 
having submersion fonts we may name St. John’s, Torquay; St. 
Mary’s, Southampton ; St. John Baptist, Cardiff; and Cranbrook. 
Would not the existence of a submersion font, if not in every 
Deanery, at least in every Diocese (in the Cathedral), be useful, not 
only for such Baptisms, but also as a monumental Apologia by the 
Church of England to Baptists and those, like our author's friend, 
who think they have found the truth outside her pale? 

But, further, if a man joins the Baptist community to have ‘sub- 
mersion,’ does he not ‘get more than he may want’? He has to 
accept their theology, which has nothing to do with the mode of 
Baptism, but with the qualification for Baptism, the status, &c., 
of an adult. The essence of the Baptist tenets is found, is it not, 
in the views—Pelagianistic they seem to others to be—as to the 
operation of the Grace of God, which seem to be implied in the 
refusal of Baptists to seek for their children at the Baptismal 
font the grace preveniently and spontaneously offered by God 
there to the children who may be brought to receive it. To the 
average theological understanding the impression given by the tenets 
of that earnest and high-principled community is that the spon- 
taneity in the matter should come not from God, but from the 
individual. No doubt they would disclaim such an interpretation, 
but such to the Catholic understanding seems the presupposition 
that underlies their insistence on Adult Baptism. 

With the recognition, therefore, on the one hand of the fact that 
the raison détre of the Baptist community lies in the qualification 
required from candidates for Holy Baptism, and not in the mode 
of its administration, and, on the other hand, of the fact that the 
practice of Immersion is not a Baptist peculium, but has been all 
along sanctioned by the Church of England Rubric, is still directed 
in adult as well as infant Baptism, and is, on request, carried out 
within her pale in submersion fonts, either extemporized or con- 
structed for the purpose (Aspersion being really suggested as 
optional and alternative), we are prepared to examine ancient testi- 
mony (documentary and monumental) with a security of mind and 
an impartiality of judgment which are not impaired by a haunting 
fear of the Baptists. 
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The learned author of this book seems to suffer a little in this 
way. He has brought together a mass of evidence represented in 
early Christian monuments of the ages of the Persecutions, of the 
Councils, of the Northern Invasions, in incised slabs, frescoes, 
sculptures, ivories, mosaics, directly testifying in favour of the view 
that Affusion=Aspersion, and ‘no other method was adopted by the 
Church till the general introduction of Infant Baptism in the early 
Middle Ages made submersion possible.’ Two chapters follow on 
Baptismal Fonts, in the East (chapter v) and in the West (chapter vi). 
These fonts are carefully tabulated on p. 349, and an examination of 
the last column (Depth) shews that, out of thirty-five fonts cited, 
few are as much as three feet deep. Their testimony is, therefore, 
also cited in favour of the above view. 

But how are we to dispose of the explicit testimony of the 
Fathers to the fact that Immersion (triple) was the all but universal 
practice of the early Christian Church? What of the testimony of 
Tertullian for the practice of the African Church, of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem for Palestine, of the Constitutions of the Egyptian Church 
for Egypt, of St. Chrysostom for Antioch and Constantinople, of 
St. Basil and St. Gregory Nyssen for Cappadocia, of SS. Jerome, 
Leo I., Gregory the Great and others for the Church of Rome 
from the second to the sixth century? How are we to refute 
such testimony? Mgr. Duchesne, as a loyal member of the Roman 
Communion, which discountenances Submersion, tries naturally 
in his Zglises Séparées to explain away this evidence for submersion 
(quoted p. 357). But what interest have we to do so? 

Such is the patristic testimony ; while the monumental testimony 
(pictorial) is, as this book shows us, almost unanimous for Aspersion. 
But may not both be true? 

May not the fact that the monumental testimony (frescoes, ivories, 
sculpture, &c.) is in favour of ‘ Aspersion’ be due to pictorial and 
artistic considerations? The author himself is inclined to allow some- 
thing for this on page 257, where he acknowledges ‘the obvious 
difficulty of representing immersion.’ An artist waits for the most 
effective moment in an incident: he seeks the most statuesque and 
dignified phase of an action for his tableau, and in the baptismal 
ceremony the most effective phase is just that when the Baptizand 
and the Administrant are in the attitude and in the relation which are 
stereotyped in the great majority of those examples which are extant 
in the iconography of Baptism. How otherwise could an artist 
represent the Baptismal ceremony with picturesqueness, without 
sacrificing the dignity of his art? 

May we not find in this artistic consideration the cause of the 
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persistence of the Affusion phase of the Baptismal ceremony, in 
representations of it; and also a warrant for seeking to narmonize 
the monumental and patristic testimonies? We must be content to 
pass from this with the statement that it has been supposed by com- 
petent authorities that Immersion and Affusion were so combined in 
the Baptismal ceremony. (See W. B. Marriott’s exhaustive article 
on Baptism in Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of Antiquities.) 

The author has been most painstaking in his researches ; his 
scholarship is most exact. One never comes across, in text or foot- 
note, any of those irritating misspellings (¢.g. Roma Soferranea, or 
Bull. di Arch. Cristiana) which are too common in books of this 
sort. But why write Pretestatus (pp. 245, 268, and index)? One 
must, however, quarrel with the ‘illustrations.’ They are very poor. 
They do injustice, both to the scholarship of the volume and to the 
famous press which has produced the book. 


V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


The Creation of Matter; or, Material Elements, Evolution, and 
Creation. Thomson Lectureship Trust. By Rev. W. Proreit. 
Pp. 176. Price 2s. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1903.) 
A BooK designed to show ‘that for interaction atom is related to 
atom, and to the ether, and the perceiving nature to both; and that 
the relationships are so many, and the adjustments of so fine and so 
remarkable a nature that they cannot be ascribed to chance, but to 
mind.’ It is really a contribution to the ‘ Argument from Design,’ a 
contribution along lines so old-fashioned that it comes, to those of 
us who have been busy with Mr. Bradley and Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson, with a refreshing breath of prehistoric novelty. We 
may believe most sincerely Domini est terra, and yet find it impossible 
to think that the questions raised by the critical understanding as to 
the origin of things and the nature of ultimate reality are to be 
settled in the ‘ short and easy way’ favoured by our forefathers—by 
simple inferences from the manifest order and complex inter- 
relations of the natural world. The book may be useful to minds 
on the threshold of thought, and may help to confirm them in true 
faith, but it cannot help any who have passed the threshold. The 
real problems of apologetic begin where this book ends. 


' What is Meaning? Studies in the Development of Significance. By 
V. Wetpy. Pp. 321. Price 6s. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1903.) 

Lapy WELBY, in her preface, acknowledges her indebtedness to ‘a 

great multitude whom no man could number,’ among whom most of 
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the contemporary leaders of thought appear by name. Yet this 
abounding wealth of charitable assistance has helped Lady Welby to 
little more than the thoroughly orthodox conclusion that we should 
think clearly and free ourselves from bondage to phrases and 
metaphors—more particularly from bondage to unscientific phrases 
and metaphors. If the grandson to whom the book is dedicated 
learns this lesson it will be well with him; but will this book of 
more than three hundred pages help him very much? The greatest 
good-nature must remain sceptical. It certainly will not help him if 
it lead him to think that he has disposed of Positivism when he has 
called it ‘pre-Copernican.’ All this notwithstanding, what Lady 
Welby has incidentally to say about education is quite worth saying 


and reading. 
PERIODICALS, 


The Journal of Theological Studies (Vol. V. No. 18. January 1904. Mac- 
millan and Co.). ‘The Reaction of modern Scientific Thought on Theological 
Study,’ by W. Cunningham. ‘A Plea for Scholastic Theology,’ by J. O’Fallon 
Pope, S.J. ‘The Greek Monasteries in South Italy’ (concluded), by K. Lake, 
‘ The Influence of the Triennial Cycle upon the Psalter,’ by E. G. King. Cer- 
tain groups of Psalms belonged to certain definite pojnts of the calendar: hence 
was developed the Triennial Cycle, and this was known to the Editor, who 
arranged the Psalter in five books. ‘The Purpose of the Transfiguration,’ by A. T. 
Fryer. The assumption, according to the writer, before selected witnesses of the 
offices of Prophet and Priest by the Son of Man. In ‘An Exegetical Fragment 
of the Third Century,’ Mr. C. H. Turner prints a most notable Fragment of a 
Commentary on St. Matthew (perhaps by Hippolytus, and translated by 
Victorinus of Pettau) from Cod. Ambros. I. 101. ‘The Old Latin Texts of the 
Minor Prophets’ (II. Amos and Micah), by W. O. E. Oesterley. Bishop 
Dowden continues his notes on the Bishop of St. Andrews. ‘Ona Rhythmical 
Prayer in the Book of Cerne,’ by H. A. Wilson. ‘The Lection System of the 
Codex Macedonianus’ (of the Gospels), by W. C. Braithwaite. ‘ Clarendon 
Press Greek Testaments,’ by E. Nestle. A severe criticism, with a note by 
W. Sfanday]. Mr. A. A. Bevan reviews ‘Cooke, North Semitic: Inscriptions,’ 
with emendations, and Dr. Ottley ‘Carpenter, Zhe Bible in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. ‘Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums,’ by E. W. 
Watson. In ‘Some Apocryphal Acts of Apostles’ Dr. M. R. James writes an 
interesting notice of the concluding part of Lipsius-Bonnet and C. Schmidt, 
Die alten Petrusakten. ‘ Bishop Dowden’s Chartulary of the Abbey of Lindores,’ 
by R. L. Poole. Mr. C. J. Shebbeare criticizes Dean Strong’s God and the 
Individual and Authority in the Church. 

The Expositor (Nos. XLIX.-LI. January-March 1904. Hodder and Stough- 
ton). ‘An Appeal for a Higher Exegesis,’ by T. K. Cheyne. ‘The Letters to 
the Seven Churches of Asia’ (continued, February), by W. M. Ramsay. ‘ Studies 
in the First Epistle of John: II. The True Knowledge of God’ (continued), by 
G. G. Findlay. ‘A Reply to Dr. Denney,’ by A. S. Peake. Refers to the 
October number. ‘ Characteristics of New Testament Greek ’ (comtinued, March), 
by J. H. Moulton. The evidence of Greek papyri for so called ‘ Hebraisms.’ 
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‘The Life of Christ according to St. Mark’ (continued, March), by W. H. 
Bennett. February: ‘ @@iworwpwds,’ by J. B. Mayor. ‘Translations from 
the Prophets’ (Jer. xvi. 10-xx. 18, continued, March: xxx.-xxxi.), by S. R. 
Driver. ‘The Authorship of the Emmaus Incident,’ by A. Carr, Cleopas’ 
companion probably Luke himself. ‘On the ‘ Aristocratic Character ” of the 
Old Testament,’ by J. C. Todd. ‘Some Thoughts on the Study of the Greek 
New Testament,’ by A. Souter. ‘Adam and Christ in St. Paul,’ by J. Denney. 
Discusses Professor Peake’s criticisms. March: ‘ Was the ‘‘ Weeping Prophet ” 
a Pessithist?? by M. Kaufmann. ‘Studies in the First Epistle of John: III. 
The Old and New Commandment,’ by G. G. Findlay. 

The Critical Review (Vol. XIV. No. 1. January 1904. Williams and 
Norgate). ‘A Quartette of Norse Preachers,’ by J. Beveridge. ‘A. B. Davidson, 
Old Testament Prophecy, by H. W. Robinson. ‘G. Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology,’ by J. Iverach. ‘v. Soden, Die Schriften des N. T., 1.,’? by R. W. 
Stewart. ‘Funk, Patres Apostolici, I.,’? by V. Bartlet. ‘Harper, Zhe Song of 
Songs’ [Cambridge Bible], by J. Strachan. ‘Dorner, Grundriss der Religions- 
Philosophie,’ by J. Lindsay. ‘T. H. Wright, Zhe Finger of God: Studies and 
Suggestions in the Miracles of Jesus,’ by W. M. Grant. Professor Salmond dis- 
cusses *G. B. Gray, Numbers ; Lambert, Zhe Sacraments in the New Testa- 
ment ; Macleod, Ministry and Sacraments of the National Church of Scotland ; 
and McIntyre, Giordano Bruno. 

The Hibbert Journal (Vol. Il. No. 2. January 1904. Williams and 
Norgate). ‘ Progressive Catholicism and High Church Absolutism,’ by H. C. 
Corrance. An interesting discussion of the issues as between Liberal Protestantism 
(Harnack)and Progressive Catholicism (Loisy), but the writer fails entirely to under- 
stand the position of the great body of the ‘High Church’ party. ‘ The Alleged 
Indifference of Laymen to Religion.’ A notable series of papers. Sir Oliver 
Lodge thinks that ‘ the conventional English Church Service, or eclectic mixture of 
combined services, is too long, and. . °»tooymechanical. The Psalter as a whole 
is oppressively tedious.’ He imagines that laymen are bound by the XXXIX. 
Articles, and objects that ‘petitions should be tied and bound in rigid forms.’ 
Sermons need to be improved. Sir Edward Russell believes indifference to result 
from Sacerdotalism and Rationalism. ‘There is a considerable falling off in 
preaching, and a still greater falling off in the demand for preaching. There is 
avastly prevalent idea that the chief good thing in connection with religion is 
‘* Christian work.”’ Professor J. H. Muirhead holds that ‘ while there is no 
general decay of interest in religion, there isa very widespread decay of ortho- 
doxy. . . . While public worship has thus ceased to appeal to the intellect, 
there has been no counterbalancing gain in its power of appealing to the 
emotions.’ He advocates the ‘ emotionalising of public worship . . . the shorten- 
ing and variation of services,’ and fewer and better sermons. The Editor [Mr. 
L. P. Jacks] sees evidence of ‘indifference not to Religion but to those forms of 
expression which the Christian Religion, under the guidance of its leading 
reformers, is now tending to assume. . . . The type of plain man we are con- 
sidering wants a more valid proof than has yet been offered that the world is 
serious when it professes the Christianity which is a life and not a creed.’ ‘The 
Gods as Embodiments of the Race-Memory,’ by E. Carpenter. ‘ The Evidence 
of Design in the Elements and Structure of the Cosmos,’ by W. P. Montague. 
‘The New Point of View in Theology,’ by J. H. Beibitz. ‘The Doctrine of the 
Logos is the one synthesis of all the conflicting views of an age of intellectual 
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unrest, the one reconciliation of all oppositions inherent in human thought, the 
one foundation of a true Christian philosophy.’ ‘ Sacrificial Communion in 
Greek Religion,’ by L. R. Farnell. A very interesting study. ‘ The Johannine 
Problem. II. Direct Internal Evidence,’ by B. W. Bacon. ‘Zoroastrianism and 
Primitive Christianity,’ by J. Moffatt. Concluded from #. 7., July 1903. ‘Some 
Theological Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy,’ by Alice Gardner. Professor 
H. Goodwin Smith criticizes the Master of Balliol’s article (October 1903) on 
©St.. Paul and the Idea of Evolution,’ and Dr. Cheyne Mr. Herford’s view of 
Encyclopedia Biblica, JV. (Old Testament). Mr. A. R. Whately discusses Mr, 
Beeby’s ‘ Doctrinal Significance of a Miraculous Birth’ (October 1903), and Mr, 
P. Sidney replies to Fr. E. Taunton’s criticism of his ‘ Liberal Catholic Movement 
in England’ (July-October 1903). The reviews include ‘ Loisy, Autour dum petit 
livre,’ by Romanus ; ‘ Sabatier, Les Religions d Autorité et la Religion de ? Esprit, 
by L. S. Houghton ; ‘ Oakesmith, Zhe Religion of Plutarch,’ by P. Gardner ; 
‘Goblet d’Alviella, Z/eusinia,’ by L. R. Farnell ; ‘Max Miiller, Zhe Silesian 
Horseherd,’ by F. B. Jevons; ‘ A. Gardner, Zhe Conflict of Duties,’ by E. E. C. 
Jones; * J. M. Robertson, Pagan Cihrists,’ by M. Rhys. Professor Caldecott 
gives an account of some recent books on the Virgin Birth. 

The American Journal of Theology (Vol. VIII. No. 1. January 1904, 
Chicago). ‘The Religious Situation in Paris (July-August 1903),’ by A. G. B, 
‘The repression of the encroachments of the Roman Catholic clergy was 
unavoidable, because of the excessive increase of their wealth and their par- 
ticipation in political matters; but, as often happens in such reactions, it has not 
seldom been too rough and hasty.’ ‘ Inquiries Concerning the Divinity of Christ,’ 
by F. C. Porter. ‘ Hellenism and Hebraism,’ by J. E. McFadyen. ‘ The New 
Science in Relation to Theism,’ by G. T. Knight. ‘The Problem of the Book 
of Job,’ by E. Konig. Criticizes ‘Friedrich Delitzsch, Das Buch Hiob,’ and 
‘E. Miiller, Der echte Hiob.’ Recent theological literature: ‘Channing and the 
Religion of New England,’ by E. E. Hale. ‘The Present Status of Biblical 
Criticism,’ by A. C. Zenos: reviews ‘Carpenter, Zhe Bible in Nineteenth 
Century, and ‘McFadyen, 0.7. Criticism and the Christian Church.’ ‘ Eastern 
Christendom,’ by E. K. Mitchell. ‘B. Weiss, Dié Religion des N.T.,’ by 
C. R. Gregory. ‘Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings,’ by 
F. Brown. A detailed review. ‘Drummond and Upton, Life and Letters of 
James Martineau,’ by O. J. Price. ‘ Archdeacon Wilson, Six Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology,’ by T. H. Pattison. ‘ Recent Criticism of the Gospels,’ by A. Menzies. 
‘Immortality,’ by S. D. McConnell. ‘More Literature on Babylon and the 
Bible,’ by I. M. Price. ‘J. Scott Lidgett, Zhe Fatherhood of God,’ by C. Good- 
speed. ‘The Syriac Version of the New Testament,’ by H. A. Redpath. A 
review of G. H. Gwilliam in Studia Biblica, V. 3. ‘Harnack, Die Mission 
und Ausbreitung des Christentums,’ by H. C. Vedder. ‘The Religions of Israel 
and its Neighbors (sic),’ by C. H. W. Johns. A review of Prof. Sayce’s 
Gifford Lectures and Schrader-Zimmern, Die Ketlinschriften. Recent Literature 
on (a) Old Testament, (4) Church History, (c) Practical Theology. 

The Princeton Theological Review (Vol. 11. No.5. January 1904. Phila- 
delphia: MacCalla and Co.), ‘Our Lord’s Teaching Concerning Himself: 
II. Concerning His Mission,’ by J. P. Sheraton. ‘The Witness of the Gospels,’ 
by W. P. Armstrong. ‘Spiritual Culture in the Theological Seminary,’ by 
B. B. Warfield. A stimulating address to the Princeton theological students. 
‘ Jonathan Edwards: a Study,’ by J. De Witt. ‘ Theological Encyclopedia,’ by 
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F. L. Patton. Reviews: ‘P. Carus, Fundamental Problems and The Surd of 
Metaphysics,’ by H. C. Minton. Implicitly atheistical. ‘Flint, Agnosticism,’ and 
‘J. A. MacCulloch, Comparative Theology,’ by W. B. Greene, jnr. ‘The 
«Babel and Bible” Controversy and Related Literature,’ by J. D. Davis. 
‘Schmidtke, Die Evangelien eines alten Unszialcodex,’ by W. P. Armstrong. ‘ The 
Temple Bible. Acts and Pastoral Epistles. Edited B. B. Warfield,’ by B. B. 
Warfield. A severe criticism and disclaimer by the ‘ Editor.’ ‘Sanday, Sacred 
Sites of the Gospels,’ by J. H. Dulles. ‘As the author, in the preface, describes 
his work as a wdpepyov, it is obviously not intended to bea serious contribution 
to the topography of the Gospels’!!! ‘ Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
N.T. Zeitalter,’ by G. Vos. ‘Chabrol, Dictionnaire a Archéologie Chrétienne et 
de Liturgie,’ by C. P. Morey. F. W. Loetscher reviews three new American 
books on Luther. ‘A. H. Smith, Rex Christus,’ by P. Martin. A study of 
Missions in China. 

The Dublin Review (Vol. CXXXIV. No. 268. January 1904. Burns and 
Oates). ‘The Evidence of the Monuments to the Primacy of the Roman See,’ 
by A. S. Barnes. The writer appeals to the Abercius inscription, representations 
of St. Peter receiving the Law, of St. Peter as a shepherd, Constantine’s inscrip- 
tion on the Basilica of St. Peter, and inscriptions referring to Damasus, Siricius, 
and Celestine. Parts of the argument are amusingly ingenious. ‘The Language 
of the Schools,’ by F. Aveling. A revolt from learning scholastic philosophy in 
Latin. ‘An Elizabethan Bishop and his Flock,’ by Dom. Bede Camm. Bishop 
Chaderton of Chester. ‘Life and Energy,’ by Dom. J. B. McLaughlin. ‘The 
London Vicariate Apostolic and the West Indies (1685-1819),’ by T. Hughes, S.J. 
‘The Arab Conquest of Egypt,’ by W. H. Kent. A review of Mr. A. J. Butler’s 
work. ‘Minucius Felix,’ by R. C.S. ‘The Concordat of 1801: II. Textual,’ 
by D. M. O’Connor. ‘ The Tao-Téh King, a ‘‘ Providential Grace” Classic, II.,’ 
by E. H. Parker. Reviews: ‘Zimmer, Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland.’ 
‘Haldane, Zhe Pathway to Reality (Gifford Lectures).’ ‘T. C. des Varennes, 
Nomination et Institution Canonique des Evéques.’ ‘ Laveille, Jean-Marie de la 
Mennais.’ ‘<Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae.’ Can the reviewer produce 
evidence for his assertion’ that 43eAp} yuvf naturally means ‘a sister’ and 
nothing more ? 

The Independent Review (Vol. Ul. Nos. 1-2. February-March 1904. 
Fisher Unwin). ‘Experience of the Housing Question,’ by N. G. Pierson, ex- 
Premier of Holland. ‘The Creeds and the Clergy: A Reply to Dr. Sanday,’ 
by H. Rashdall. A defence on ethical grounds of latitude of interpretation. 
‘Sweating—Its Cause and Cure,’ by J. R. MacDonald. Workshop laws should 
be administered not by local sanitary authorities, but by the Factory Inspectors, 
who should issue renewable licences to work, stating conditions, character of 
work, number to be employed, &c. The ‘Employment of Children’ Act needs 
extension. ‘The Claims of Classical Studies,’ by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. 
‘The Transvaal Labour Problem,’ by F. H. P. Cresswell. From practical 
experience the writer holds white labour to be possible and demands a referendum 
on the ground that ‘ the majority of the people, English and Dutch, of the Trans- 
vaal do not want’ Chinese labour. Reviews: ‘G. O. Trevelyan, Zhe American 
Revolution, Part II.,’ by Frederic Harrison; ‘A. Dobson, Fanny Burney,’ by 
G. L. Strachey. March: ‘ French Socialists and the Church,’ by J. Jaurés. A 
curious account of the moving-springs of contemporary French politics, ‘ The 
Italian Peasant,’ by Bolton King. A most interesting economic study. ‘ Georg 
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Brandes,’ by J. G. Robertson. ‘The Life of the Artisan,’ by J. G. Leigh, 
‘The People of the Valley,’ by A. Law. The Lancashire Operatives. ‘ The 
Educational Crisis in Wales,’ by W. L. Jones. The people are genuinely 
interested in Higher Education and have made substantial personal sacrifices to 
secure it, but the schools are attempting, individually, to do too much. As to 
the crisis, ‘ the Government must, whether it likes it or not, ultimately concede 
full popular control, and the free appointment of teachers to the Welsh councils, 
on condition that facilities be given for denominational religious instruction on 
every day of the week.’ Reviews: ‘G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica,’ by B, 
Russell, ‘A. Hodder, 4 Fight for the City,’ by G. Lowes Dickinson. A study 
of Tammany. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (Vol. XVI. No. 62. January 1903. Mac. 
millan and Co.). ‘ Rabbinic Conceptions of Repentance,’ by C. G. Montefiore, 
Most valuable. ‘ North-Semitic Epigraphy,’ by S. A. Cook. A long review of 
G. A. Cooke’s Text Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions. ‘The Arabic Portion 
of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge; (IV.) Further Saadyah Fragments,’ by 
H. Hirschfeld. ‘ What is ‘‘ Jewish” Literature?’ by W. Bacher, A. Wolf, and 
S. Levy. Discusses Mr. Levy’s article (July 1903). ‘The Jews and the 
English Law (V.),’ by H. S. Q. Henriques. ‘ Proben aus dem Nachlass von 
Joseph Perles,’ by F. Perles. ‘Neue Masoretische Studien,’ by L. Blau, 
‘ Allgemeine Einleitung in die Jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters,’ by M. Stein. 
schneider. ‘Three new Books on the Code of Hammurabi, or|Babylonian Law 
{Kohler and Peiser, D. H. Miiller, S. A. Cook],’ by C. H. W. Johns. ‘ Klumel; 
Mischpatim ; F. Kauffmann : Adib,’ by S. Poznafiski. ‘Steinschneider, Die 
arabische Literatur der Juden,’ by H. Hirschfeld. ‘ Bacher, Aus dem Worter. 
buche Tanchum Jeruschalmi’s ; ‘Kennedy, Note Line in the Hebrew Scriptures ;’ 
‘H. P. Smith, Old Testament History’ (International Theological Library); 
*G. B. Gray, Numbers’ (International Critical Commentary) ; ‘ Burney, Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of Kings,’ by S. A. Cook. 

The Expository Times (Vol. XV. Nos. 4-6. January-March 1904. Edin. 
burgh: T. and T. Clark). ‘C.G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism, and J. Réville, 
Liberal Christianity.’ ‘Dr. Denney’s Answer to Professor Peake.’ ‘A. B, 
Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy.’ ‘Was Saul a Hachish-eater?’ ‘ Theodor 
Mommsen,’ Funeral Oration by A. Harnack. ‘ The Catacombs of Citta Vecchia, 
in the Island of Malta,’ by G. A. Sim. ‘The Original Book of Deuteronomy,’ 
by J. A. Selbie. A review of ‘J. Cullen, Zhe Book of the Covenant in Moab, 
‘The Old Testament in Teaching and Preaching as affected by the more assured 
Results of Research,’ by Bishop H. E. Ryle. ‘ Recent Biblical and Oriental 
Archeology : The Laws of Khammurabi,’ by A. A. Sayce. ‘A New History of 
Israel,’ by H. W. Hogg. A review of Professor H. P. Smith’s O/d Testament 
History (International Theological Library). Other Reviews include ‘ Stanton, 
The Gospels as Historical Documents’; ‘A. R. Wallace, Man’s Place in the 
Universe’; *R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons’; C. Stange, Die diltesten 
ethischen Disputationen Luthers; P. Fiebig, Zalmud und Theologie. ‘ Hauss- 
leiter and Wrede on the Fourth Gospel.’ February: ‘J. H. Moulton, How God 
prepared for Christianity.’ ‘Professor Denney and Professor Peake.’ ‘The 
‘ Transfiguration’ in A. B. Davidson, Zhe Called of God.’ ‘ The General Synod of 
the Evangelical Church of Prussia of the year 1903,’ by E. Konig. ‘ Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy,’ by J. A. Selbie. A review of Dr. Davidson. ‘The Date of 
Polycarp’s Martyrdom,’ by W. M. Ramsay. Defends Mr. Waddington’s date 
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(155 4.D.). ‘ Living in Christ,’ by A. H. M. Sime. Professor Sayce reviews 
‘S, I. Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients.’ Other 
reviews are: ‘S. A. Cook, Zhe Code of Hammurabi,’ by C. H. W. Johns. 
‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. IIT.’ ‘ Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels in 
Grek? ‘QO. Holtzmann, War Jesus Ekstatiker?’ by H. R. Mackintosh. ‘E. 
vy. Dobschiitz, Ostern und Pfingsten. Eine Studie su I. Kor. 15,’ by S. M*Comb. 
‘Kohler, Documente sum Ablassstreit von 1517 and Luthers 95 Thesen,’ by T. 
M. Lindsay. Mr. D. Smith discusses the meaning of ‘ Raka!’ Dr. Nestle con- 
tributes notes on ‘Quotation Marks in the New Testament,’ and ‘ X.4Z.I.’ on 
Byzantine jars. ‘Tamar,’ by J. A. Selbie. ‘ Was Saul a Hachish-eater ?’ by J. 
A. S. Little. ‘Short Study of St. John iii. 2-5,’ by Archdeacon Watson. 
March: ‘Professor Driver’s Genesis.’ ‘The Religious Situation in France.’ 
‘The Philosophy of Dr. Paul Carus.’ ‘ The Retrospective Love of God,’ by F. 
B. Proctor. ‘Things as They Are,’ by A. Tomory. ‘A Prophet of the New 
Israel: a Study of 1 Peter,’ by R. A. Falconer. Sir J. C. Hawkins continues 
his study of St. Luke’s Passion-Narrative (from December 1903). ‘ Were there 
Hittites in Southern Palestine ?’ and ‘ Note on Judges i. 8,’ by A. H. Sayce. 
*The Carob and the Locust,’ by G. Henslow. ‘The Modern Greek Testament 
of the Bible Society,’ by E. Nestle. ‘The Turin Fire,’ by A. Bonus. Some 
details of MSS. saved. Reviews: ‘The Babel-Bibel Controversy,’ by J. A. 
Selbie. Recent works on Archzxology. ‘ Baentsch’s Numbers’ ; ‘Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. II.’ ‘E. Gosse, Jeremy Taylor.’ 

The Edinburgh Review (No. 407. January 1904. Longmans). ‘Mr. 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone.’ ‘Folklore of Human Life’: an interesting dis- 
cussion of popular customs and beliefs. ‘New Discoveries in the Forum and 
the Archzeological Movement at Rome.’ ‘ Franciscan Literature’: a review of 
recent reprints and translations. ‘ Fahie’s Life of Galileo.’ Traces the proceed- 
ings of the Holy Office. ‘Some Aspects of Modern Geology.’ 

The Quarterly Review (No. 397.” January 1904. John Murray). ‘The 
New Socialism’: a Criticism of Socialism and the Changes in its Theory 
illustrated by Mr. and Mrs. S. Webb’s History of Trades Unionism, Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s Strength of the People, J. G. Brooks’ The Social Unrest, &c. ‘The 
Art of the Nineteenth Century,’ by Laurence Binyon. ‘Que sgais-je?’ by M. 
Kaufmann: a Study of Montaigne. ‘ Pools, Trusts, and Industrial Comb na- 
tions in the United States,’ by S. J. McLean. ‘Latest Lights on the Homeric 
Question.” ‘The Abbé Loisy and Liberal Catholicism in France’: a sym- 
pathetic Study of the difficulties of the Liberal party in the Roman Church. 
‘Lord Salisbury and the ‘‘ Quarterly Review ””’: ‘ Had Lord Salisbury chosen 
to write his name at the foot of everything he wrote, the world would be 
perplexed to decide whether to hail him as one of the greatest statesmen of 
the Victorian epoch or its most brilliant political essayist’: Discusses Lord 
Salisbury’s 33 articles in the ‘Q. R.’ (1860-1883). 

The Classical Review (Vol. XVIII. Nos. 1-2. February-March 1904. 
David Nutt). ‘Boenig, 1. Minucii Felicis Octavius,’ by A, J. Kronenberg. 
‘ Brodribb’s Translation of Minucius’ Octavius,’ by R. C. Seaton. ‘ Henderson, 
Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero,’ by F. T. Richards. ‘Zeus, Jupiter 
and the Oak’ (continued), by A. B. Cook. March: ‘P. Shorey, Zhe Unity of 
Plato’s Thought,’ by R. G. Bury. ‘J.G.C. Anderson, Asia Minor,’ by R. M. 
Burrows, ‘ Recent Excavations in Rome,’ by T. Ashby, jun. 
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The Contemporary Review (Nos. 457-459. January-March 1904. Horace 
Marshall). ‘Herbert Spencer,’ by A. M. Fairbairn. ‘Christianity and the 
Modern World (II.),’ by D. S. Cairns. ‘ Physical Degeneration and the Poverty 
Line,’ by H. Bosanquet. Criticizes current exaggerations and suggests some 
remedies. ‘The Story of an Old Race told by Itself,’ by the Hon. A. Herbert, 
A curious study in stones. ‘G. O. Trevelyan, Zhe American Revolution: 
Part II.’ ‘Souttar, Short History of Ancient Peoples,’ by ‘ A Reader.’ February; 
‘School Reform,’ by Sir Oliver Lodge. ‘Professor Loisy and the Teaching 
Church,’ by Voces Catholicae. Favourable to M. Loisy. ‘House 13: An 
Episode in the Massacre of Kishinieff,’ by the Russian novelist Korelenko, 
‘W. Besant, London in the Time of the Stuarts,’ and ‘A. Dobson, Fanny 
Burney,’ by ‘A Reader.’ March: ‘ Recollections of Renan,’ by E. Crawford, 
‘The Future of the Latin Nations,’ by E. Reich. ‘ Alcoholic Beverages and 
Longevity,’ by T. Whittaker. ‘The Greek Conception of Animals,’ by E, 
Martinengo Cesaresco. Sir Oliver Lodge discusses ‘ Free Will and Determinism’ 
in two pages. ‘ Religious Toleration in China: I. Buddhism,’ by W. G. Walshe. 
* Garnett and Gosse, English Literature: an Illustrated Record, Vols. Il. and IV.’ 

The Catholic World (Vol. LXXVIII. Nos. 466-8. January-March 1904; 
New York). -‘The Necessity of Mystery in Revealed Religion,’ by G. M. 
Searle. ‘Morley’s Life of Gladstone,’ by J. J. Fox. The writer dislikes Mr, 
Chamberlain and misquotes Vergil. ‘ Professor Harnack and the Gospel,’ by 
Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. (continued February). ‘The Idea of Habit,’ by T. V. 
Moore. ‘QO. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur’; ‘Cumont, 
The Mysteries of Mithra’; ‘ Lobstein, The Virgin-Birth’; ‘M. J. Lagrange, 
Le Livre des Juges’: ‘a splendid specimen of the modern critical method of 
Biblical research.’ Recommends Loisy’s £tudes Bibligues (now on the Index), 
February : ‘ Herbert Spencer,’ by J. J. Fox. ‘Catholic England in the Olden 
Time,’ by W. Seton. Quaint illustrations. ‘ Christine de Pisan: her Life and 
Writings,’ by F. P. Henry. ‘G. Tyrrell, S.J., Lex Orandi.’? ‘J. Royce, 
Outlines of Psychology.” ‘W. E. Collins, Study of Ecclesiastical History, 
‘Thoroughly able.’ March: ‘The Early Bards of Ireland,’ by R. M. Sillard, 
‘The Portraits of Dante,’ by F. W. Parsons. Illustrated. ‘The English Bible 
before the Reformation,’ by G. J. Reid. ‘V. McNabb, O.P., Where Believers 
may doubt.’ 

The Monthly Review (Nos. 40-42. January-March 1904. John Murray). 
‘ Anti-Semitism in Contemporary Russia,’ by M. Tugan-Baranowsky. ‘ Crescent 
and Cross,’ by D. G. Hogarth. ‘The Reconstruction of Karnak,’ by J. Ward. 
Illustrated. ‘Tennyson and Dante,’ by T. H. Warren. ‘A. Dobson, Fanny 
Burney,’ by the Editor. February: ‘Italian Policy and the Vatican,’ by F. 
Santini (concluded March). ‘The Jewish Peril in Russia,’ by M. O. Menchikofl. 
‘The Jews are the victims of their own history. . . . The real Ghetto of the 
Jews is Judaism itself.’ ‘Through Macedonia,’ by L. Villari. ‘W. E. H. 
Lecky: a Reminiscence,’ by E. Lawless. ‘A Further Study at Assisi: an 
attempt to determine the author of the ‘‘ Life of Christ” in the North Transept 
of the Lower Church,’ by Basil de Sélincourt. Illustrated. Giovanni Gaddi is 
proposed. ‘A. Ainger, Crabée;’ ‘M. Creighton, Lectures and Addresses,’ by 
the Editor. March: ‘ Bushido: the Japanese Ethical Code,’ by A. Stead. 
‘Canon Ainger: A Personal Impression,’ by E. Sichel. ‘Two Unpublished 
Poems of Crabbe,’ by R. Huchon. ‘W. J. Hardie, Lectures on Classical Sub- 
sects,’ by the Editor. 
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The English Historical Review (Vol. XIX. No, 73. January 1904. 
Longmans). ‘Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion: Part I., The Original 
History,’ by C. H. Firth. ‘Theodor Mommsen,’ by F. Haverfield. ‘ Dispen- 
sation by John XXIII. for a son of Henry IV., 1412,’ by J. H. Wylie. ‘ Bishop 
Hooper’s Visitation of Gloucester, 1551,’ by J. Gairdner, Of 311 clergy examined 
171 could not repeat the Commandments, 33 did not know the chapter in Exodus, 
10 could not say the Lord’s Prayer, 27 did not know its Author, and 30 could 
not find itinthe N. T. ‘Some Letters of Toby and James Bonnell,’ by C. L. 
Falkiner. Reviews: ‘Bright, Age of the Fathers,’ by A. E. Burn. ‘K. A. 
Kehr, Die Urkunden der normannisch-sicilischen Koénige,’ by E. Barker. 
‘ Bliss & Twemlow, Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland [‘ Papal Letters,’ vol. iv., 1362-1404’), by M. Bateson. 
4G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions.’ ‘¥F.Gillmann, Das Institut der 
Chorbischife im Orient.’ ‘E. Belfort Bax, Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists.’ 

The Economic Review (Vol. XIV. No. 1. January 1904. _Rivingtons). 
‘The Belgian Labour Colonies,’ by H. J. Torr. ‘The Familistére at Guise,’ 
by E. A. Barnett. +The Temperance Manifesto,’ by J. E. Allen. Reviews: 
*H. G. Wells, Mankind in the Making,’ by W. R. Inge. ‘L. Lévy-Bruhl, 
The Philosophy of Auguste Comte,’ by R. R. Marett. ‘ Rowntree and Sherwell, 
Public Control of the Liquor Traffic,’ by E. L. Hicks. ‘W. P. Trevelyan, Some 
Results of Boarding-Out Poor-Law Children,’ by W. M. Mammatt. 

Revue Biblique Internationale (New series, I., 1. January 1904. Paris: 
Lecoffre). A. Condamin: ‘ Les Chapitres I et II du Livre d’Isaie.’ A recon- 
struction and retranslation. M. J. Lagrange: ‘La religion des Perses: la 
Réforme de Zoroastre et le Judaisme, I.’ A long and interesting discussion of 
its influence from the end of the Babylonian captivity. Mélanges: H. Vincent: 
Les Murs de Jérusalem d’aprés Néhémie: Notes de critique textuelle.’ I. Guidi : 
‘Un Fragment arabe d’Onomastique biblique.’ Interpretations of names of 
the prophets from MS. Vat. Ar. 71. . P. Ladeuze: ‘Pas d’Agape dans la 
premiére Epitre aux Corinthiens.” A short re-examination of I. Cor. xi. in the 
light of recent discussions. Chronique: R. Savignac, ‘ Nouvelles Trouvailles & 
Bersabée: inscription romaine et sépultures au nord de Jérusalem.’ Reviews: 
‘J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes; C. A. Bugge, Die Haupt- 
Parabeln Jesu ; A. Loisy, Etudes Evangéliques,’ by M. J. Lagrange. An interest- 
ing and friendly criticism of M. Loisy’s treatment of the Parables. ‘ Feine, 
Jesus-Christus und Paulus,’ by S. Perret. ‘Nau, Histoire de Thais,’ by P. 
Batiffol. ‘Guthe, Kurses Bibelwirterbuch,’ ‘Strzygowski, Kleinasien and 
Hellenistische und koptische Kunst in Alexandria,’ by H. Vincent. ‘Srawley, 
Catechetical Oration of Gregory of Nyssa’ ;‘E. A, Abbott, From Letter to Spirit’ ; 
G. B. Gray, Numbers’ ; ‘Kennedy, Note-line in Hebrew Scriptures’: refers to H. 
Grimme, Psalmenprobleme, where the same theory was applied to the Psalter. 
‘Amold, Assyrian-English-German Dictionary.’ ‘Sanday, Sacred Sites of the 
Gospels’: an interesting criticism. ‘G. Mercati, Varia Sacra’ [some interesting 
fragments, one of which (assigned to Hippolytus) is also printed by Mr. C. H. 
Turner (,.7:5S. Jan. 1904)], by Dom L. Sanders. 

Revue de 2 Orient Chrétien (1903. Nos. 3-4. Paris: Picard). H. Lammens, 
*Un poéte royal 4 la cour des Omiades de Damas.’ S. Vailhé: ‘Sophrone le 
Sophiste et Sophrone le Patriarche (fi).’ L. Buffat: ‘ Lettre de Paul, évéque 
de Saida, moine d’Antioche, & un Musulman de ses amis (7exte arade). 
Pargoire : ‘ Mont Saint-Auxence (suite: concluded December).’ E. Batareikh: 
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‘La forme consécratoire de !’Eucharistie d’aprés quelques manuscrits grecs,’ 
Illustrated. MSS. at Damascus and the Library of the Holy Sepulchre. Mé 
langes: L. Petit: ‘Une bagarre au Saint-Sépulcre en 1698.’ H. Lammens: 
(i) * L’Antiquité de la formule Omnia ad majorem Dei Gloriam’ : Greek Inscrip. 
tion of Saec. VI. (ii) Anciens couvents de l’Auranitide. J. de Laviornerie; 
Marucchi, Basiliques et églises de Rome. A. Guigard: Bardenhewer, Patrologie, 
December: X.: ‘Le mémorandum du Patriarche grec orthodoxe de Constanti- 
nople au Sultan sur les affaires de Macédoine.’ Important documents. L. 
Petit: ‘Vie et office de saint Euthyme le jeune (fim: Texte grec).’ D. M. 
Girard: ‘Nahadag-martyres. Rites et usages arméniens. Fr. Tournebize: 
* Histoire politique et religieuse de l’Arménie: IX. Kakig II, le dernier des 
Pagratides (1042-1077); X. Histoire du Catholicosat et de lEglise arménienne 
du VII* au XII* siécle.’ F. M. E. Pereira: ‘Vie de sainte Marine, VIII 
(Texte éthiopien).’ Mélanges. J. Tixeront: ‘La lettre de Philoxéne de Mabboug 
a’ Abou-Niphir.’ F. Nau: ‘ Notice inédite sur Philoxéne, évéque de Maboug,’ 
From MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 14642. H. Lammens: (i) ‘ Coptes asiatiques?’ 
(ii) ‘Un document palestinien 4 retrouver. F. Nau: ‘Gibson and Lewis, 
Didascalia Apostolorum.’ J. de Laviornerie: ‘Pears, Destruction of the Greek 
Empire.’ 

Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique (Vol. V. No.1. January 1904. Louvain), 
F. X. Funk : ‘ Tertullien et l’Agape.’ A criticism of Mgr. Batiffol. A. Cauchie 
and R. Maere: ‘ Les instructions générales aux Nonces des Pays-Bas Espagnols 
(1596-1635). Etude sur leur nature diplomatique et leur valeur historique.’ 
C. Terlinden : ‘Les derniéres tentatives de Clément IX et de la France pour 
secourir Candie contre les Turcs (1669), d’aprés les correspondances des nonces de 
Paris, de Madrid et de Venise.? A. Labeau: ‘Harnack, Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums.’? A.Coppieters: ‘S, Weber, Die katholische Kirche 
in Armenien.’ J. Forget: ‘J. B. Chabot, Syzodicon orientale ou Recueil de 
synodes nestoriens.’ FP, Allossery: ‘W. R. W. Stephens, Zhe English Church 
(1066-1272).’ P. M. Jacquin: ‘H. Boehmer, Dze Falschungen Erzbischof 
Lanfranks von Canterbury.’ 1. Salembier: ‘N. Valois, Za France et le grand 
Schisme d@Occident.’ J. Simon: ‘W. H. Hutton, Zhe English Church (1625- 
1714).’? Recent books on Luther, &c., are also noticed, and 116 pages of General 
Bibliography are added. 

Analecta Bollandiana (Vol. XXIII. No. 1. January 1904. Brussels). 
H. Delehaye, (i.) ‘ L’hagiographie de Salone d’aprés les derniéres découvertes 
archéologiques; (ii) Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum Graecorum 
monasterii Sancti Salvatoris, nunc bibliothecae Universitatis Messanensis.’ 
A. Poncelet: ‘La bibliothéque de l’Abbaye de Micy au IX* et au X° siecle.’ 
A. P{oncelet]: ‘M. Férotin, Le véritable auteur de la ‘* Peregrinatio Silviae,” la 
vierge espagnole Ethéria.’ E. Hocedez: ‘Saint Laurent O Toole, Archevéque 
de Dublin.’ U. Chevalier: ‘Supplementum ad Repertorium hymnologicum 
(Ze lucis ante terminum . . . Universis creaturis). Index (continued). 

Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique (Nos. 10 [December 1903]}—3 [March 
1904]. Paris: Lecoffre). December-January: Autour des fondements de la 
Foi: I. ‘Jésus et la critique des Evangiles.’ ‘II. ‘Jésus et l’Eglise,’ by P. 
Batiffol. III. ‘Dogme et histoire (concluded February-March),’ by E. Portalié 
A number entirely devoted to confuting M. Loisy. February-March: L, Saltet 
‘J. Turmel, Histoire de la Théologie Positive.’ Notes et critiques. 
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Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. (Anno IX. No. 4. Roma). 
O. Marucchi: ‘ Osservazioni sopra il cimitero anonimo recentemente scoperto 
sulla via Latina,’ and ‘Il valore topografico della Silloge di Verdun e del Papiro 
di Monza.’ G. Wilpert: ‘Scavi nel cimitero dei santi Marco-Marcelliano e 
Damaso.’ 

Studi Religiosi. (Anno III. Fase. VI. November—December 1903; Anno 
IV. Fasc. I. January-February 1904. Firenze.) N. Terzaghi, ‘ Prometeo. Con- 
tributo allo studio di un mito religioso Ellenico, I.’ (continued January-February. ) 
A very lengthy study. S. Minocchi: ‘ Storia dei Salmi: IV, I Salmi dell’ 
epoca Greca: Alessandro il Macedone ; Giudaismo ed Ellenismo ; Giuda Mac- 
cabeo.’? Reviews: ‘ Martin, Zextes religieux assyriens et babyloniens,’ by I. 
Guidi. ‘A. Loisy, Autour dun petit livre.’ Identifies the persons to whom 
the letters are addressed except the first. Critical but not unsympathetic. 
* Dobschiitz, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden’: ‘Soden, Die Schriften des N. T.’: 
‘Widmann, Die Echtheit der Mahnrede Justins d. M. an die Heiden’: ‘L. 
Paulot, Un Pape francais, Urbain Il.’ Indispensable. ‘Vitali, J Domenicant 
nella vita italiana del secolo XIII’: ‘Sickenberg, Kritische Gedanken tiber die 
innerkirchliche Lage.’ Chronicle : Cardinal Merry del Val and the Abbé Loisy : 
Mgr. Batiffol and others on ‘ The Agape and the Eucharist’: The Church 
Quarterly on ‘ Zhe Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles’: The St. Margaret’s 
Lectures on ‘ Zhe Criticism of the New Testament’: ‘S, A. Cook, 4 Pre- 
Massoretic Biblical Papyrus,’ by F. Mari: H. A. Redpath on LXX Studies : 
W. Bishop on the Roman Baptismal Creed. January-February: G. Bonaccorsi : 
*L’Essenza del Cristianesimo secondo il Professor Harnack: IV, La religione 
cristiana nell’ eta apostolica. S. Minocchi: ‘Storia dei Salmi: V, L’ultima 
eta dei Salmi.’ Reviews: Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im N.T. 
Zitalter: Loisy, Le discours sur la Montagne. Questo accurato lavoro ci fa 
aspettare con desiderio il commento intero ai Sinottici: F. Mari, /7 Codice dé 
Hammurabi e la Bibbia: Preuschen, Ménchtum und Sarapiskult : Saintyves, 
La réforme intellectuelle du Clergé et la liberté d’enseignement: Alex. Robertson, 
The Roman Catholic Church in Italy. The reviewer says that by extracts apart 
from context the writer misrepresents our article on Pope Leo XIII. (July 1903.) 
* Anzi noi denunziamo alla lealta e alla serenita della Church Quarterly Review 
il libro deplorevole del Robertson.’ 

Teologisk Tidsskrift (Vol. V. Nos. 1-3. Kjébenhavn, 1903-4). L. 
Bergmann : ‘ Pave Leo XIII.’ A lengthy study of more than fifty pages. F. 
Torm : ‘ Heitmiiller, /vz Namen Jesu.’ C. T. Lund: ‘ Feine, Jesus Christus 
und Paulus’ and ‘ Die Erneuerung des Paulinischen Christentums durch 
Luther” A. T. Jorgensen: ‘K. Miiller, Die Bekentnisschriften der refor- 
mierten Kirche,’ No. 2. ‘A. E. Meinert: ‘Rom og Kartagoi det 3. kristelige 
Aarhundrede.’ P. Severinsen: ‘ Hans Tavsens Perikopeoversettelse og dens 
Brug.’ F. Buhl: ‘ Hilprecht, Die Ausgrabungen der Universitat von Penn- 
sylvania im Bél-Tempel su Nippur.’ F.C. Krarup: ‘ Geismar, Xristendom og 
Udvikling.’ A. Andersen: ‘Griitzmacher, Wort und Geist.’ J. O. Andersen : 
* Rausch —Kyriakos Geschichte der orientalischen Kirchen (1453-1898),’ ‘ Rausch, 
Kirche und Kirchen im Lichte griechischer Forschung.’ No. 3: N. Dalhoff: 
‘Det britiske og udenlandske Bibelselskabs Virksomhed i Danmark.’ A sixty- 
page review of the Bible Society’s work. F. Torm: ‘Blass, Grammatik des 
Neutestamentlichen Griechisch” A. G. S. Prior: ‘Wrede, Das Messiasge- 
heimnis in den Evangelien.’ O.C. Krarup: ‘ Hjelt, Die altsyrische Evange- 
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Jieniibersetsung und Tatians Diatessaron.’ C. Glarbo: ‘ Headlam, Zhe Sources 
and Authority of Dogmatic Theology, and Jorgensen, Dogmatikens kritiske 
Stilling i Kirken i vore Dage. 

The East and the West (Vol. Ul. No. 5. January 1904. S.P.G.) ‘Mis. 
sionary Problems,’ by the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The Future of the Negro 
Race in America,’ by W. E. B. Du Bois. ‘The Policy of the Church with 
regard to Education in S. Africa,’ by A. W. Robinson. ‘The Chambers of a 
Chinese Soul,’ by W. T. A. Barber. ‘Women’s Work amongst Eurasians in the 
Punjab,’ by K. Beynon. ‘Varieties of Missionary Work in India,’ by St. C, 
Donaldson. ‘Heathen London,’ by the Editor. ‘The Higher Criticism in 
India—a Plea for Caution,’ by J. M. Macphail.’ ‘The Religion of the Sikhs,’ 
by H. A. Dallas. Notes and Reviews. 

The Christian Review (Vol. I. No. 2. January 1904. Jaffna, Ceylon), 
‘ Some Aspects of Present Day Religious Thought in India,’ by S. Satthianathan. 
*The Four Gospels,’ by E. M. Weaver. ‘The Government of India and 
Burmese Buddhism,’ by the Editor. Periodicals and Books. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The more important will be reviewed or noticed in articles as space permits, 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


BurnsipE, W. F.—Old Testament History for Schools. Pp. xii+ 330. 
(Methuen.) 3s. 62. 

Bevan, H. E, J. (Ven.)—TZhe Study and Teaching of the Old Testament. 
Pp. 24. (S-P.C.K.) 2¢. 

Driver, S. R.—Zhe Book of Genesis, with Introduction and Notes. 
(* Westminster Commentaries.’) Pp. Ixxiv+420. (Methuen.) 10s. 6d. 

Topp, J. C.— Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel. Pp. xviii+ 334. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 6s. 

Tuomson, C.—Zhe Old Covenant, commonly called the Old Testament: 
translated from the Septuagint. A new edition by S. F. PELLs. Two Volumes, 
(Skeffington and Son.) 12s. net. A reprint of the first English translation of 
the LXX. 

Pets, S. F.—Hades : The ‘ Grave’ in ‘ Hades,’ or the ‘Catacombs’ of the 
Bible and of Egypt: ‘Sheol,’ ‘Bor,’ and ‘ Hades,’ the * Catacomb.’ With 
Appendix containing Aristeas’s History, written 280 years before Christ. Pp. 
xii+190. (Skeffington and Son.) 5s. net. Of little critical value. 

CuEYNE, T. K.—Critica Biblica ; or Critical Notes on the Text of the Old 
Testament Writings. Part V. Joshua and Judges. Pp. 399-492. (A. and C. 
Black.) 3s. net. Toujours Jerahmeel ! 

THIRTLE, J. W.—7Zhe Titles of the Psalms, their Nature and Meaning 
Explained. Pp. viii+386. (Henry Frowde.) 6s. net. 

Tuomas, E. L.— 7he Early History of Israel. (* Simple Guides to Christian 
Knowledge.’) With Illustrations and Maps. Pp. xii+152. (Longmans.) 
2s. 6d. net. Beautifully ‘ got up.’ 

CuEYNE, T. K.—Zhe Book of Psalms, translated from a revised text, with 
Notes and Introductions. In place of a second edition of an earlier work (1888) 
by the same Author. Two Volumes. Pp. Ixxx + 336, 246. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co.) 32s. net. 
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Saycs, A. H.—Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies (* Bypaths of 
Bible Knowledge.’) Pp. 128. (Religious Tract Society.) 2s. With a Photo- 
graph of the Author. 


New TSsTAMENT. 


PLumMER, A.—J/. Corinthians. (Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges.) Pp. xlvi+ 264. (Cambridge University Press.) 35. 

—_—____—_—..—I. Corinthians. (Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges.) Pp. xlii+156. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 

Hort, Sir A. F., and M. D.—S¢. Mark: the Revised Version. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes for the Use of Schools. Pp. xxviii + 120. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) Good, save for one or two doubtful statements. 

Souter, E. W.—The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Pp. 162. (Methuen.) 
1s. 6d. Notes and Introductions compressed and good, but too advanced for a 
¢ Junior School Book.’ 

Crossy, E.—Was Jesus a Carpenter? Pp. 18. Reprinted from the Cra/ts- 
man. (Syracuse, N. Y.) 

SwETE, H. B.—Studies in the Teaching of Our Lord. Pp. 186. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 3s. 6¢. Reprinted from the Expositor. 

Parry, R. St. J.—A Discussion of the General Epistle of St. James. 
Pp. iv+100. (Cambridge University Press.) 55. net. 

DRUMMOND, J.—An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. Published for the Hibbert Trustees. Pp. xvi+ 528. (Williams 
and Norgate.) 10s. 6d. 

LaKE, K.—TZhe Influence of Textual Criticism on the Exegesis of the New 
Testament. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Leiden. 
Pp. 27. (Oxford: Parker and Son.) Is. net. 

Everitt, H. (Lieut.-Col.)—S¢. Pauls Journey from Jerusalem to Rome, 
being a Paraphrase of the Record of St. Luke in the Book of * The Acts, 
together with Notes chiefly on the Nautical Incidents of the Voyage. Pp. 71. 
(S.P.C.K.) 6d. 

Moors, E. C.—Zhe New Testament in the Christian Church. Eight 
Lectures. Pp. xii+367. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 6s. 6d. net. 

JiLicner, A.—An Jntroduction to the New Testament. Translated by 
J. PENROSE WARD, with a Prefatory Note by Mrs. HuMPHRY WarD. Pp. 
xxii+635. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 16s. A good translation of a notable book. 

Briccs, C. A.—New Light on the Life of Jesus. Pp. xiv +196. (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark.) 45. 6d. net. 

Carr, A.—Aorae Biblicae: Short Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Pp. xv + 226. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 6s. Mainly reprinted from the 
Expositor. 

CHURCH History. 


GraHAM, R.—S. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines: a History of 
the only English Monastic Order. Pp. vii+ 240. (Elliot Stock.) 5s. 
Cheap edition. Noticed July 1901. We should like a revised edition. 

Gasquet, Dom F. A.—Some Letters of Saint Bernard, Abbot of Clairvauzx. 
Selected with a Preface from the Translation of the late S. J. Eales. Pp. xvi+ 
309. (John Hodges.) 3s. 6d. net. 

GaskOIN, C. J. B.—Alcuin: His Life and Work, Pp. xxii+275. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press.) 35. 6d. net. 
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Wo rr, J. S.—Stories from the Lives of Saints and Martyrs of the Church 
told in simple Language. Edited, with an Introduction, by C. W. Woopuouss. 
Second Edition. Pp. xvi+206. (Mowbray.) 2s. net. An interesting children’s 
book. 
STONE, DARWELL.—TZhe Bearing of Church History on the Proposed Repre- 
sentative Church Council. Pp. 20. (Oxford: J. Parker and Co.) 6d. net. 

BERNARD, J. H. (Very Rev.)—Zhe Present Position of the Irish Church, 
Pp. 32. 2d (S.P.C.K.) (Church Historical Society. No. LXXXIV.) 

Dyer, A. S.—Skhetches of English Nonconformity. With an Introductory 
Letter by the Bishop oF CaLcuTra. Third Edition. Pp. xii+120. (Mow- 
bray.) Is. 6d. net. 

Cottins, W. E. (Right Rev.)—7Zke Rights of a Particular Church in 
Matters of Practice. (Church Historical Society Publications, No. LXXXII.) 
Pp. 48. (S.P.C.K.) 32. 

Morin, G.—S. Hieronymi Tractatus in Psalmos XJV. (Anecdota Mared- 
solana, IIT. 3.) Pp. xxiv+204. (Maredsous, and Oxford: Parker and Son.) 


MODERN Hisrory. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. If. The Reformation. By various 
writers. Pp. xxvi+857. (Cambridge University Press.) 16s. net. 

PAUL, HERBERT.—A History of Modern England. In Five Volumes, Vols, 
I, II. Pp. 450+446. (Macmillan and Co.) 8s. 6d. net each. 

STEELE, R.—Xings’ Letters: from the Days of Alfred to the Accession of the 
Tudors. Pp. xvii+ 303. (Moring: The De La More Press.) 2s. 6d. net. A 
pretty little book, containing 115 letters by kings and others, with short notes of 
sources, &c. 

SCHIERBRAND, W. VON.—Germany: the Welding of a World Power. Pp. 
viii+ 375. (Grant Richards.) 10s. 6d. net. 

‘ VERITAS.’— The German Empire of To-Day. Pp. vii+340. (Longmans.) 
6s. net. 

DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 

Dimock, N.—TZhe Doctrine of the Death of Christ in relation to the Sin of 
Man, the Condemnation of the Law and the Dominion of Satan. Second edition, 
revised. With Introduction by H. G. Grey. Pp. xvi+136+xcviii. (Elliot 
Stock.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Drury, T. W.—Confession and Absolution. The Teaching of the Church of 
England as interpreted and illustrated by the Writings of the Reformers of the 
Sixteenth Century. Pp. xxviii+ 300. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 6s. 

STONE, DARWELL.—TZhe Holy Communion. (Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) Pp. x+315. (Longmans.) 5s. 

IncE, W.—TZhe Three Creeds, specially the so-called Athanasian Creed. A 
Sermon preached before the University of Oxford. Pp. 27. (Oxford: James 
Parker and Co.) 

STANDFAST, W. D.—‘ The Bride of Christ,’ being a series of Addresses to 
Young Men on the Errors of Romanism. Pp. vit+112. (Reading: Greenslade 
and Co.) Is. net. 

Lacey, T. A.—Hurnack and Loisy. With an Introductory Letter by Lorp 
HALIFAX. Pp. 18. (Longmans). 1s. net. 

Jones, SPENCER.—Rome and Reunion. Inaugural Lecture to the Members 
of the Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Pp. viii+80. (Longmans.) 1s. net. 
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APOLOGETIC. 


WELSH, R. E.—Jn Relief of Doubt. With an Introduction by the BisHor 
oF Lonpon. Pp. 110. (London: H. R. Allenson.) Popular edition, 6d. 
Vigorously and brightly written. 

BALLARD, F.—Clarion Fallacies: a Reply to Mr. Robert. Blatchford’s 
Strictures upon Christianity in ‘ The Clarion’ and the Book entitied * God and 
my Neighbour.’ Pp. viiit+ 196. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Is. net. 

Rick, W. N.—Cihristian Faith in an Age of Science. Pp. xii+ 426, (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 6s. 

GERARD, J. (S.J.)}—TZhe Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. Pp. x +296. 
(Longmans.) §s. net. In reply to Professor Haeckel. 

WacGETT, P. N,—Religious Science: Some Suggestions for the Study of 
the Relations between Them. (Handbooks for the Clergy.) Pp. xii+174. 
(Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 

LITURGICA. 


Special Forms of Service Sanctioned for Use in the Diocese of Worcester. 
Published by authority of the Bishop for use in the Diocese. With a Preface by 
the BisHop OF WORCESTER. Pp. iv+82. (S.P.C.K.) 1s. 

CHANDLER, Right Rev. A. (Bishop of Bloemfontein).— 7he Divine Office for 
Holy Week, being the Prayer-Book Matins and Evensong, with Special Psalms, 
Antiphons, and Responsories. Pp. viiit+148. (Mowbray.) 6d. net. An 
excellent little book. 

* DEVONSHIRE CLERGYMAN, A.’— Vestry Prayers for Use with Choirs before 
and after the various Services of the Church in which they are called upon to take 
part; together with a Form of Service to be used at the Admission of a new Member 
to the Choir. Pp. viii+28. (Mowbray.) 25. 6d. net. Beautifully printed. 

Lox.ey, A. P.—Holy Unction:A Plea for its Restoration. 8pp. (Mow- 
bray.) Id. 

DEARMER, P.—Loyalty to the Prayer Book. Published at the request of the 
Truro Diocesan Conference. Pp. 30. (Mowbray.) 2d. 

TuHurston, H. (S.J.)—Lent and Holy Week: Chapters on Catholic Observ- 
ance and Ritual. Pp. xvi+488. (Longmans.) 6s. net. 

MorsE, H. G.—A Chart of Ceremonial for Solemn Celebrations of the Holy 
Eucharist, with Prefatory Remarks on the Mixed Chalice and other Details. 
Pp. 20. (Rivingtons.) 2s. 6d. Very minute. 


CuuRCH Music. 


RicHarpson, A. M.—Church Music. (Handbooks for the Clergy.) Pp. vii 
+168. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Moorat, J.—oel. Pp. 8. (Moring: De La More Press.) 1s, net. 

———. The World is Old To-night. Pp. 8 (Moring: De La More 
Press.) 15. net. 

Two carols from Mr. LAURENCE HousMan’s Nativity Play Bethlehem, with 
illustrations by P. WOODROFFE. 

Miserere mei, Deus. Psalm LI. Music arranged by F. BuRGEss. Pp. 4. 
(Mowbray.) 1a 

Monro, E. (The late).—Zhe Story of the Cross. Music by F. Burcgss. 
Pp. Mowbray.) Id. 
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MISssIONsS. 

Montcomery, H. H. (Right Rev.)—Principles and Problems of Foreign 
Missions. Three Lectures delivered in the Church House, Westminster, 
Pp. viii+103. (S.P.G.) 15. 

———: The Light of Melanesia. A Record of Fifty Years’ Mission Work 
in the South Seas ; written after a personal visitation made by request of the 
Right Rev. John Selwyn, D.D., late Bishop of Melanesia. Pp. xiv+269. 
(S.P.C.K.) 3s. 6@. Second edition revised. 

CANTON, W.—TZhe History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
With portraits and illustrations. Two volumes. Pp. xii+ 512, xii+496. (John 
Murray.) 30s. net. The standard history. See Article. 

———. The Story of the Bible Society. With illustrations. Pp. x + 362. 
(John Murray.) 6s. A succinct account of the outlines of the History. 


DEVOTIONAL THEOLOGY. 

TWEDDELL, R. B.—Beneath the Cross. Being Meditations on the Seven Last 
Words of Our Lord from the Cross. Pp. ix+61. (Skeffington.) 2s. 

BRETT, J.— Zhe Witness of Love. Some Mysteries of the Divine Love revealed 
in the Passion of our Holy Redeemer. Pp. 60. (Longmans.) 2s. net. 

MONTGOMERY, M.—7Zhe Story of Our Lord’s Life. With 8 coloured 
plates after Gaudenzio Ferrari. Pp. ix+163. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 

A Lenten Litany, with Meditations for eack Day in Lent. Pp. 55. 
(S.P.C.K.) 6d. Simple and devotional. 

Daviks, R. V. FAITHFULL.—Christ in the Lenten Gospels. Pp. 47. 
(S.P.C.K.) 6d. Short addresses. 

Pirg, H. E.—Reminders of Old Truths. Pp. x+191. (Longmans.) 
35. 6d. net. 

Corbett, F. St. J.—Zhe Communicant’s Little Book. Pp. 48. (Skeffing- 
ton and Son.) Is. 

DANIEL, E.—Nearer to God: a Manual of Devotions for the Young; 
together with the Order for Confirmation and the Order for Holy Communion. 
Pp. 116. (Wells Gardner, Darton and Co.) 6d. net. 

M. B. W.—Simple Helps for Communicants. Tp. 78. (Mowbray.) 9d. net. 
With Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. 15. 3d. net. 

Curtis, C. E.—A Book of Prayers. Witha Preface by T. W. BELCHER. 
Pp. 51. (Mowbray.) 6d. net. 

STALEY, V.—Farochialia. A Collection of Articles, Doctrinal, Liturgical, 
and Practical, selected and arranged for Reproduction in Parish Magazines. 
Pp. xvi+ 248. (Mowbray.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Burn, J. H.—A Day Book from the Saints and Fathers. (Library of 
Devotion.) Pp. 340. (Methuen.) 2s. net. A wide selection. 

NEwBOLT, W. C. E. Prayers, Psalms, and Sections for the Household. 
Pp. viii+ 184. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d, net. 

We have also received from Messrs. A. R. Mowbray and the S.P.C.K. a 
number of manuals and leaflets dealing with Confirmation and the Season of Lent. 
Many of them are excellent. 

PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

Stusss, W. (the late Right Rev.).—Vésitation Charges delivered to the 
Clergy and Churchwardens of the Dioceses of Chester and Oxford. Edited by 
E. R. Hotmes. Pp. x+360. (Longmans.) 7s. 6d, net. 
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‘ZaRA.’—Self-Help for the Poor Clergy ; or, The Drainage of Rural Popula- 
tions—What it involves. Pp. 78. (Elliot Stock.) 2s. 6¢. net. We doubt the 
practicability of the remedies proposed. 

JerHson, A. W.—Some Hints for Parish Workers in London. Pp. 24. 
(S.P.C.K.) 2d. 

YEATMAN-BiIGGs, Rt. Rev. H. (Bishop of Southwark.)—Lay Work and the 
Office of Reader. (Handbooks for the Clergy.) Pp. xii+152. (Longmans.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

MuDIE-SMITH, R.— The Religious Life of London. Pp. xvi+518. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 6s. 

‘PriEsT, A MISssION.’—Unbelief in Christian England. Pp. ix+167. 
(Skeffington and Son.) 2s. 6d. 

HastIE, W. (the late). —Oudélines of Pastoral Theology for Young Ministers 
and Students. Translated and edited from a German work. With a,Preface by 
D. MACMILLAN. Pp. xiv+78. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 15. 6. net. 

WarD, B. A.—TZhe Teaching of the Catechism. With eight illustrations in 
collotype. Pp. xii+172. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 

TREVELYAN, G. P.—Outlines for Catechists, with a Special Catechism and 
Sunday-School Lessons. Pp. 60. (London: E. Longhurst.) . 15. net. 

Totstoy, L.— Zhe Kingdom of God is Within You; or, Christianity not as a 
Mystical Doctrine, but as a New Life-Conception. Revised and corrected Trans- 
lation, edited by A. C. F. and I. F.M. Pp. xviii+225. (London: The Free 
Age Press.) 1s. The cheapness of the book hardly compensates for the 
minuteness of its type. 

Day, E, E.—Seeking the Kingdom: a Study. Pp. x+210. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.) 6s. 6d. net. 

The Common Hope. Firstfruits of Ministerial Experience in Thought and 
Life. Edited by R. Bruce, with an Introduction by the BisHop oF STEPNEY. 
Pp. xv+205. (Longmans.) 35. 6d. net. 

THompson, J. D.—God and the Sinner ; or, Some Fundamental Truths of 
Christianity illustrated from the Parable of the Prodigal Son. Pp. xii+ 162. 
(Elliot Stock.) 25. 6d. net. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Great French Preachers. I. Lent and Holy Week, Sermons by Bourdaloue, 
De la Boissitre, A. Vinet, Bossuet, Translated and edited by C, H. Brooxg. 
Pp. 243. (Grant Richards.) 35. 6d. net. Interesting. Some of the Notes are 
a little superfluous. 

LirtLe, C. E.—What is ‘ Christian Science’? A sermon preached at 
St. Mark’s, Marylebone Road. Pp. 30. (S.P.C.K.) 2d. 

SANDFORD, E. G.—Address on Dr. Temple, late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
some time Head Master of Rugby School. Delivered in New Big School, Rugby. 
Pp. 22. (S.P.C.K.) 2d. 7 

Swayne, W. S.—Zhe Psalm of the Saints and the Sufferings of Jesus Christ. 
Addresses for Lent and Holy Week. Pp. 123. (Wells Gardner, Darton and Co.) 
2s. net. 

Davipson, A. B. (the late Prof.)— Waiting upon God. Edited by J. A. 
PATERSON, D.D. Pp. ix+378. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 6s. 

Brooke, STOPFORD A.—TZhe Kingship of Love. Pp. vii+351. (Isbister 
and Co.) 6s. 
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Collects, The Lenten. By the author of Praepfaratio. Pp. vii+88. (Long- 
mans.) 15. 6d. net. 

James, M. H.—Death—and What Then? Pp. viii+128. (Skeffington and 
Son.) 2s. Sermons on the teaching of Swedenborgianism, Christian Science, 
Theosophy, Spiritualism, and the Bible. 

Macnutt, F. B.— Zhe Riches of Christ. Pp. xiv+256. (Rivingtons.) 6s, 

MortTiMER, A. G.— The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, being 120 
New Sermons. Parts II.-III. Pp. 213-409. Vol. II. Pp. 1-184. (Skeffington 
and Son.) 2s. 6d. each net. 

Bowers, Right Rev. J. P. A. (Bishop of Thetford).—7he Secret of a Great 
Life. A Sermon in Commemoration of the Death of General Gordon. Pp. 15, 
(Skeffington and Son.) Is. net. Printed by command of His Majesty the King. 

Ross, J. M. E.— The Self-Portraiture of Jesus. Short Studies in our Lord's 
Pictorial Teaching concerning Himself. Pp. xx+252. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

s. 6d. 

: MYLNE, R. S.—Zhe True Ground of Faith. Five Sermons Preached in the 
Cathedral Church of Bangor. With a Preface by Canon BENHAM. Cheap 
edition. Pp. xii+g90. (Elliot Stock.) 15. net. 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY (the late).—Parochial Sermons for the Festivals 
of the Church. (Oxford Sermon Library, edited by VERNON STALEY.) 
Pp. xxvi+ 344. (A. R. Mowbray and Co.) 2s. 6d. net. A useful reprint. 

BRENT, Right Rev. C. H. (Bishop of the Philippine Islands).— Zhe Comsola- 
tions of the Cross. Addresses on the Seven Words of the Dying Lord, together 
with two Sermons. Pp. 122. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 

LEE, E.—Addresses on the Seven Words from the Cross. With Appropriate 
Prayers and Hymns. Suitable for a Two Hours’ Service. Pp. 78. (Mowbray.) 
Is, net. 

ConGREVE, G. (S.S.J.E.).— Zhe Parable of the Ten Virgins. Addresses 
given in Retreat. Pp. x+145. (Mowbray.) 1s. 6d. 

Youna, P. (the late Canon).—Se/fSurrender : Mission Addresses. Pp. 80. 
(S.P.C.K.) 6d. 

Apams, H. T.—Some Exits of the Passion: Addresses in Holy Week. 
Pp. viii+72. (Mowbray.) 1s. 6d. net. 

Wuincup, D. W.—TZhe Training of Life. - Seven Sermons on ‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ in reference to Modern Life and its Difficulties. Pp. viii+8o. 
(Longmans.) 2s. net. 

Brooks, PHILLIPS (the late Rt. Rev.).—Zectures on Preaching delivered 
before the Divinity School of Yale College. Pp. iv+281. (London: H. R. 
Allenson.) 3s. net, 

Brastow, L. O.—Representative Modern Preachers. Pp. xvi+424. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.) 6s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICS. 

SMITH, C. W.—Free Trade and Protection under the International ‘ Bear’ 
Operator, 1874-1904. Pp. xii+256. (London: P. S. King and Son.) 2s. 6d. 

Locn, C. S. (and others).—Methods of Social Advance: Short Studies in 
Social Practice by various Authors. Pp. iv+192. (Macmillan.) 35. 6d.net. 

ROWNTREE, J., and SHERWELL, A.—Principles and Methods of direct Popular 
Control of the Liquor Traffic (Scotland). Pp. 16. (Edinburgh: Macniven and 
Wallace.) 3d. 
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WHITTAKER, T. P. (M.P.).—Some Frank and Friendly Words to Tem- 
perance People (and incidentally to some others) on the Present Position of the 
Temperance Question. Pp. 34. (London: G. H. Farrington.) 1d. 

MontTGomary, H. H. (Right Rev.)—Counsels for intending Colonists. With 
Maps. Pp. 32. (S.P.C.K.) 2d. Some sound advice. 


Poetry. 


RossETTI, CHRISTINA.—/oetical Works. With Memoir and Notes, &c., by 
W. M. Rossetti. Pp. Ixxiv+507. (Macmillan and Co.) 7s. 6d. 

PATERSON, A. B.—Rio Grande’s Last Race, and other Verses. Pp. xii+178. 
(London: Macmillan and Co. ; Sydney: Angus and Robertson.) 6s. Vigorous, 
if colloquial. 

WorpswortH, W.—The Prelude. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
B. WorsFOLD. (The King’s Poets.) Pp. Ixxii+430. (Moring: The De La 
More Press.) 35. 6d. net. A beautiful little book, most attractively gotjup. 

SHAKESPERARE.—Sonnets. With Introduction and Notes by C. C. Sropss. 
Pp. lviii+ 242. (Moring: The De La More Press.) 15. 6d. net. A very pretty 
edition. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Moore, E.—Studies in Dante, Third Series. Pp. xix+388. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 10s. 6d. net. 

GARNETT, R.—Browning’s Essay on Shelley, being his Introduction to the 
Spurious Shelley Letters. Edited, with an Introduction. Pp. 73. (Moring : 
The De La More Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Gossg, E.—/Jeremy Taylor. (‘ English Men of Letters’ Series.) Pp. xii+ 234. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 2s. net. 

BENSON, A. C.—Rossetti. (‘English Men of Letters’ Series.) Pp. x +238. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 2s. net. 

RussELL, G. W. C.—Matthew Arnold. (Literary Lives.) Pp. xvi+270. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 3s. 6d. 

Acton, Lord.—Letters to Mary, Daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by H. Paul. Pp. Ixxviii + 236. 
(London : George Allen.) 155. net. 

CowPER, WILLIAM.—Correspondence, arranged in Chronological Order, 
with Annotations by T. WricHT. Four volumes. Pp. xxxii+498, 496, 496, 
550. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Three guineas net. 

NEwMaAN, J. H. (The late Cardinal).—Ajologia pro Vita Sua, being a 
History of his Religious Opinions. Pp. xxiv+176. (Longmans.) 6d. net. 
We welcome the appearance of this famous book in a cheap and excellently 
printed edition. 

Barry, W. NEWMAN. (Literary Lives.) Pp. viii+ 288. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 35. 6d. 

EARLE, J.—Micro-cosmographie ; or, A Piece of the World Discovered: in 
Essayes and Characters. Reprinted ina newtype. Pp, xii+128. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 21s. net. 

Eikon Basilike; or, The King’s Book. Edited by E. ALMACK. Pp. xxiv 
+314. (Moring: The De La More Press.) 2s. 6d. net. A beautiful little 
edition. 
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James, M. R.—7Zhe Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover: The 
Catalogues of the Libraries of Christ Church Priory and St. Augustine's Abbey 
at Canterbury, and of St. Martin’s Priory at Dover. Now first collected and 
published, with an Introduction and Identifications of the extant Remains, 
Pp. xcvi+552. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Lucas, E. V.—Highways and Byways in Sussex. With Illustrations by 
F. L. Griccs. Pp. xx+424. (Macmillan and Co.) 6s. 

The Adventures of Elizabeth in Rigen. By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.’ Pp. vi.+299. (Macmillan and Co.) 6s. Amusing, but 
hardly equal to the former book. 

Totstoy, L.—What shall We Do? Revised and corrected Translation, 
edited by A. C. F. and I. F. M. Pp. 243. (London: The Free Age 
Press.) Is. 

King Assarhadon, and other Stories. Translated by V. TcHErt. 
KOFF and I. F, M. Pp. xii+29. (London: The Free Age Press.) 6d. 

Hosses,T.—Leviathan; or, The Matter, Forme and Power of a Commonwealth, 
Ecclesiasticall and Civill. The text edited by A. R. WALLER. Pp. xx +532. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 45. 6d. net. Well printed and bound. 

Way, A. S.—TZhe ‘ Odyssey’ of Homer in English Verse. Pp. viii+ 323. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 6s. net. Third Edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FRASER, J. F. F.—Zhe Real Siberia, together with an Account of a Dash 
through Manchuria. Pp. xvi+280. (Cassell and Co., Limited.) 35. 6d. 

Pearce, E. H.— Zhe Sons of the Clergy (1655-1904). Pp. xii+298. (John 
Murray.) 5s. net. 

Firtn, E. H.— Zhe Increase of the Episcopate in tts Pastoral Aspect. Pp. 16, 
(Mowbray.) 2d. 

GARNIER, J. (Colonel, R.E.)}— Zhe Worship of the Dead; or, The Origin and 
Nature of Pagan Idolatry and its Bearing upon the early History of Egypt and 
Babylonia. Pp. xxxii+422. (Chapman and Hall.) 12s. 6d. net. 

W. S. S.—A Faithful Minister. A Brief Memoir of the late Rev. Walter 
Senior, M.A., by his Son. Together with some of the Sermons preached by him in 
Holy Trinity Church, Margate, during his Vicariate, 1887-1902. Pp. 154. 
(Elliot Stock.) 2s. 6d. net. An interesting biography of a good man. 

Green, C.—Death and Sleep: the Idea of their Analogy illustrated by 
Examples from Classical, Biblical, English, and American Literature, with @ 
Brief Discourse upon ‘ Death as Sleep,’ and a Memoir of the late Mrs. Carleton 
Greene. Pp. 64. (Elliot Stock.) 1s. A touching little anthology. 

The Mothers’ Union Journal. Edited by Lapy JENKyNs. Vol. XVI. 
Pp. 96. (Wells Gardner.) 15. net. 

SANDAY, W.—/ustice in Education. A Word for Peace. Pp. 32. (Long: 
mans.) 1s. net. A valuable study. 


DIRECTORIES, YEAR-Books, &c. 


The Official Year-Book of the Church of England. Edited by F. BuRns1Dg, 
Pp. xlii+ 762. (S.P.C.K.) 3s. An enormous amount of useful information. 

The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory, 1904. Edited by E. JANES. 
Pp. xxxvi+ 352. (A. and C. Black.) 2s. 6d. net. We have noted some 
small omissions in details, but the book is a very useful and very cheap one 
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